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PREFACKH., 


Tre following Easy Lessons were written to satisfy the 
repeated demands made on Tur Nation by the Irish public 
to supply them with rudimental knowledge in the lan- 
guage of fatherland. 

They are now reproduced in a book form, revised and 
improved by the writer. Tis only object, first in compos- 
ing and now in republishing them, has been, to afford 
those who are mere nurslings in Gaelic, the milk of Irish 
elementary knowledge at once light and nutritive ; and to 
circulate more widely than ever the language of Old Eire 

Of the six groups which compose the Indo-European 
family of languages, the Keltie has been proved by J. C. 
Zeuss, a native of Bavaria, and is now generally admitted 
to be, the most important as it is the most ancient. 

From the analogies introduced in the Lessons between 
the languages of Hurope and Gaelie, the lovers of philology 
will, it is hoped, derive an additional zest to cultivate a 
knowledge of Irish, the largest and most extended divi- 
sion of the Keltic group; while the mere learner, being 
amply supplied besides with easy instructive matter, can, 
without attending to this foreign element, obtain from 
them sufficient rudimental knowledge of the language of 
the Gael. 

It may be objected that in Easy Lessons, philosophic 
deductions from the general and special principles of” 
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language are unnecessarily introduced. Those who would 
so object should bear mind that nothing, no matter how 
simple, can to a learner appear easy unless he knows the 
principles on which its objective truth is founded. In 
order therefore to know whatever we learn, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the philosophic truths from which 
such knowledge is derived. With a few admirable excep- 
tions, the works already published mere or less elementary 
in Ivish, have been written with little or no attention to 
the philosophy or peculiar genius of the language, and are 
found, therefore, to be by no means calculated to make the 
study of our venerable tongue agreeable to students. 

Works still more simple, or at least more concise than 
the present Volume, may yet be produced. Indeed, should 
these Easy Lrssoxs meet encouragement, smaller and 
cheaper introductory works intended for the use of Schools, 
shall, with God's blessing, be published. 

To make these Lessons as fully available as possible, the 
learner should not only repeat the sentences formed in 
each exercise, but from the aid furnished him in the several 
Vocabularies, he should strive to form new sentences of his 
own, according to the grammatical instructions imparted 
in each Lesson, This process he should repeat again and 
again, saying several times over the same word or words 
under new combinations, This practice, continued with 
perseverance, will make the young learner become, in a 
very short time, a master of the language. 


Fuast of ALL Saints, 1909. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Ture fact that the first edition of the First Part of ‘Easy Lessons 
1x Irtsu” has been sold off while the Second Part was printing 
proves there are many lovers of the Gaclic tongue ready to patro- 
nise our efforts. 

A second edition is therefore issued, improved as far as im- 
provement was required. 

Feast of the Ascension of our Lord, 1860. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


In five years this little work has gone throngh three editions. 
The demand has been stez vdily increasing. On “this account the 
fourth thousand is now issued. 

Some ten years ago written Irish had been nigh reckoned a 
thing of the past. Not so to-day; it is written, as well as read 
and spoken, by thousands of the growing youth—young men and 
maidens—in many parishes thoughout Connaught. In several 
districts through Ireland, persons who onght to encourage the 
cultivation of their mother tongue—if for no higher motive, for 
the sake, at least, of learning and scholarship—actually neglect 
or despise it: still there are found many young men, after the 
manner of the learned and lamented Thomas Dayis, endeavouring 
by private study to acquire a knowledge of that tongue which it 
was their misfortune, in earlier days, not to have heard—or if they 
heard, not to have appreciated. Of our own knowledge, we 
are aware that there exists a patriotic rivalry in this respect 
amongst the students of several colleges in freland, France, 

tome, Spain, in the Canadas, New Brunswick, the United States. 
The ‘‘ Easy Lessons” have found their way to ‘‘ the ends of the 
carth.” 

This little work, and the “ Cotnece Iris Grauuar,” of 
which it is the complement, are prized in an especial nianner by 
the servants in English and German mniversitics. Scholars and 
men of mind in countries beyond the Irish shore, are more alive 
to the value of Gaelic, than Irishmen in Ireland seem to be. 
Witness Pritchard, Latham, Blackie professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh: Newman (London), Donbavand, Sir G. 
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C. Lewis, Englishmen all; Pictet, of Geneva; Zeiiss, Herr 
Gliick, Bopp, Leo, Korner, Sparschuh, Hermann Ebel, Gorres, 
and Holtzman, Germans; with Edwards and others, Frenchmen. 

The causes of this apathy, like the causes of Irish poverty, are 
manifold ; but for all that, Irishmen have it in their power to do 
more than they actually effect, to render, if they please, their names 
conspicuous for scholarly attainments or worldly wealth. 

Away with that horrible materialism which measures greatness 
by the standard of money, or that of private advantage, and which 
asks: ‘What good is Gaelic to me ? What shall I gain by it ? 
Where will it carry me to if I leave the Irish shore ?” 

Surely, toa mind capable of correct thought and calm judgment, 
the oldest language in Europe—nay, the parent of the oldest, 
ought to appear worth retaining in life; and this is all we claim, 
or by our eiforts seek to attain. One may add, that for what it 
was, and is, and is calenlated to effect, and from its relationship 
with those European dialects whose history and speech we praise, 
it deserves not only to be retained, but to be fostered. Look to 
Welshmen, our Celtic brethren. See what they do for their lan- 
guage. Cannot we Ceits do as much for ours? But, to Irish- 
men is it not reason enough, along with those given, that Gaelic 
is our own—is the language of our fathers, of our race, of St. 
Patrick, of the saints and sages who, for fourteen hundred years, 
have flourished in this island! People! patriots!! priests of 
Treland, are these reasons suflicient? If you think so, encourage 
the study of our mother tongue. In any ease should it, after the 
lapse of another century, or half century, perish, the ‘‘ Lessons” 
now edited, and the “ Cottece Irish Gramuar,” with the new 
dictionary published in the pages of the Nation, will save much 
of the wreck of that stately ship in which our race for more than 
three thousand years sailed on the waves of time in safety and 
security. 

St. Jarlath's College, Tuam. 

Feast of St. Catherine of Sienna, 1865. 


> The key to Part I., and synopsis of the verb vo bert, fo he, are 
found at p. 59; the key to Part II., at p, 139; that of Part IIT., at p. 216. 

*,* The dialogues in Parts I., III., 1V., are best suited to beginners; 
those of Parts 11. and V., for more advanced students. Some beginners 
have, they say, found Part II, somewhat difficult. This is owing to the in- 
troduction, necessarily, of the important subjects of eclipsis, gender, and how 
nouns in Trish form the plural. Nothing, however, can be easier than Parts 
1, HI., and 1V. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN IRISH. 


We commence our Easy Lessons in the Irish Language. 
We have, as will be manifest to those intimately acquainted 
with it, made it our special endeavour to be as simple and 
concise as possible, consistent with a proper elucidation of 
the subject-matter. 


FIRST LESSON. 


THE IRISH LETTERS—THEIR SOUNDS: 
THE VOWELS. 

There are seventeen letters in the Irish Alphabet. Of 
these seventeen five are vowels, the remaining twelve are 
consonants. 

THE IRISH ALPIEABET. 

Aho 
Cap. Small. PRONUNCIATION. 
a a@ French or aw English 
b 
ce chard, or k; never at all pronounced like s or 

ch soft. 

dh 
e (as éin thére). 


URRI ASCH 


anos 


g hard, as g in get; never sounded soft, like g 
in gin. 

i French, ee English. 

Z generally as the first Zin William. 


SBoss 


8 

t Italian, or ¢2 Eng. 

u Italian, oo English, or u in bull; never sounded 
as u (you). 


SQustozyges 
ean svpoag 


B 
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We onnt denominating the letters by their Irish names, 
Ailm, Beith, &c., so calléd just as the letters in Greek are 
called Alpha, Beta, or in Hebrew, Aleph, Beth, &c., to dis- 
tinguish them one from the other, and from those of any 
other language—partly because they are, at present, seldom 
or never called by their names, and partly because some 
persons mistake the name for the sound of the letter. 

With regard to the pronunciation of the letters in Irish, 
and ot the language generally, the fullest, the most open 
enunciation is required. The vowels must be sounded as 
in Ttalian or French; the consonants as in German or 
Spanish. This open, full sounding of the vowels and con 
sonants enables foreigners to learn to speak Irish more cor 
rectly and more readily than English-speaking people can 
ever acquire. Of all the languages spoken throughout the 
glohe, the pronunciation of English is the most opposed to 
that of Irish ; and this is very likely one of the reasons 
why English-speaking Ivishmen feel such a distaste for the 
broad pronunciation of their mother-tongue 

Oss. 1.—The letter S, , is always sounded like sh when- 
ever it goes before or comes after the vowels e or 4, as ty}v- 
ne, us, pronounced shinné, and not sinné. There is one ex- 
zeption to this rule, the word jy, is ; the third person sin- 
gular present, indicative of the assertive form of the verb 
to be, which 1s pronounced is, and not ish. 

Again, S, 7, before or after 4, 0, u, is sounded simply 
like s in soon ; as ruyl, the eye-—pronounced soo-il/, and not 
shoo-ill. To the second part of the Obs. the demonstrative 
pronoun ro, this, is in Connaught an exception, being pro- 
nounced sho im that province; but in Munster so, agreeably 
to the general rule here laid down. 

Oss. 2.—The form or shape of each of the Irish letters 
1s substantiaily the same as that of the Roman character of 
the same sound and name—small (1) 7 and small (7) ¢ ex- 
cepted ;—but their rorm is easily distinguished, » being very 
like the written ¢ in the Roman character, and ¢ not unlike 
the printed 7, but with a longer stem. 
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ies) 


SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 
4, long, as a in the word wall. Example, Ape, high, pro- 
nounced awrd, answering to the broad sound of a in English 


ashort, ««. ainbat; .. anam,a jouh 


There is a third sound of 4, very common in the West 
and South of Ireland—just the same as the short sound of 


bréad a in English, as a@ in what, quadrant. 


Example, 


Bay, near ; capic, thirst ; mawc, a beef. 


é, long, ein here s end, clay 5 38, « goose. 
¢, short, e in when ; baile, « town. 

j, long, e€, Or tin pique; min, fine. 

1, short, 2, in pick ; win, meat 

6, long, o in told ; Ol, drinking. 

o, short, oin other ; conp, « body. 

G, long, win rule ; tin, fresh. 

u, short, win full ; uc, breast. 


Oss. 1.—The grave accent (’), which is the same in form 
as the acute of the Greeks, shows that the vowel over 


in a subsequent Lesson. 


Azur, and. 

amy, time. 

4n, slaughter. 

ban, white. 

bar, death. 

by, harmonious. 

bor, fist, the palm, 

bpiac, cloak, garment. 

bnon, sorrow. 

cab, mouth ; the closed lips. 

clan, a board, a table; a chapter, 
‘the forehead. 

cap, a friend; Latin, charus. 

cor, foot ; Lat. pes ; Gr, ous, pous. 

dat), a poem. 

dony, the fist clenched; a blow 
given with the fist. 

Zonm, blue. 


which it is placed is to be sounded long 

The absence of the accent (’) does “hot always indicate 
that the vowel is to be sounded short 
fanguage was commonly spoken by the people, they re- 
quired 1 no such phonographic aid. 
writers have at times not made use of it. 

Oss. 2.—The vowels are divided into broad and slender. 
The broad are a, 0, u 3 the slender are e, }. 

The reason of this division and its utility shall be shown 


; because when the 


For this reason some 


VOCABULARY 


Zon, hunger ; a ficld ; an orchard. 
1, butter. 

la, day. 

Mac. & SOR. 

mar, thigh, flank. 

tT), or mor, a month ; Lat. mensis. 
mil, honey; Lat. mel; Gr. pers. meli. 
mliy, sweet. 

ole, bad. 

6p, gold. 

pur, lip. 

nor, arose; Latin, rosa. 

nay, secret, dear, beloved. 

ral, filth. 

ral, heel. 

rlac, rod, yard, (a measure.) 
trom, heavy. 

up, fresh. 
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EXERCISE I. 


1. Wm agup dp. 2. ap agur bay. 3. bop azuy cop. 4 ban 


azup gon. 5. bptac agup plac 
9. fap azuy ole. 


aur pat. 8. mil agur dy. 


dortn. LL. pup azup cab. 12. 049 bynn. 


6. mac azur pity. 7. mar 
10. bop azur 
13. Zoptit aZur bptdy. 


14. jm agup mil 15. la agup mj. 16. mj ole; Zone ban; dp 


rpom; my wip, mb. 
bynv. 


18. clan ban, bpdn ctpom, azur bar olc. 


17. brac Zonm; ym tp, azup day 


19. anam 


azup copp 20. plac agur op; cne miv, azar myy ap. 


Oxss.—The position of the adjective is always arrEeR the 


noun with which it agrees 


VOCABULARY, 


atl, a cliff. 

al, a brood. 

ala, swan, 

an, the (the definite article). 
ano, high. 

Ac, swelling. 

ban, a boat. 

ban, top. 


b6, a cow ; Lat. bos ; Gr. Rous, bous. 


bos, soft. 


bols, belly, pouch, paunch, bellows. 


cam, hooked, bent. 

ear, case. 

pall, blind. 

pill, fond ; and mbt, fond, loving. 
pub, black (pr. due). 

pana, long. 

54m), scarce, 

Bayt, near. 

347, stalk. 


3lan, clean. 

3lar, green. 

lan, full. 

lon, ship. 

lons, track. 

mal, late. 

mam, mother, 

mon, great, large. 

mor, manner ; Latin, mos. 

uc, pig. 

nor, fashion, 

65, young. 

optic, prince. 

opto, order; Latin, ordo. 

pir, pease, pr. pish; see Obs. 1 p. 2. 

pone, harbour; a tune. 

tu, pr. vee, king; Italian, re ; Span- 
ish, rey. 

tory, eye. 

tony, wave. 


EXERCISE II. 


1. al 65. 2. ala ban. 


3. ac apo. 4. bols mop. 5. bd 


cub. 6. capcam. 7. bapp glap. 8. bad fade 9. optc dall. 
10. mam dill. Ll. sae gann. 12. long mop. 13. long slan 


14, porg gop. 


15. p15 65. 


16. opd sap. 17: conn mort. 
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18. sar bog. 19. pope bon. 20. conn ayo, aguy az wot. 
21. wue oub azur bd slap. 22. prorg bog, aZur bolg wp. 
23. ala mal, azur al Zann. 24. Zap bay, aZup bayp bos. 
25. pir lan, azur Zor cam. 26. pop Gp, aZuy Sp cprom. 


VOCABULARY, 


ball, a member. 
blay, taste. 
bono, table. 
broc, badger. 


buy, the foundation, bottom. 


cat, cat. 

ell, church, graveyard. 
clan, children. 

clé, left-handed. 


clé, nail, type, defeat; Fr. clou. 


cli, fame. 
com, goblet. 


cyiom, crooked. 
ctil, back. 

ci, hound. 
voy, brown. 
pur, wood. 
ynoy, nose 

cH, am, is, are. 
ty, sick, sore, unwell. 
tin, country. 
Ton, tower. 
tor, silence. 
cép, beginning. 


EXERCISE IIL. 


1. ca an ball cypn. 2. ay cat azup ay broc. 3. c4 a1, 


bor cle cypn. 4. ta an cit ban. 


5. c& an clo cub. 6. 74 


4p TONY Zopm. 7. TA an cat doyy, 8. cA aN Mac 65. 9. 
ca ay la pada, 10. c& an cop apo. Ll. ca an fin up: 
12, c4 ay bopd apd. 13. c& ay copy cpom. 


EXERCISE Iv. 


1, Honey and butter. 


and thigh. 4. Blue and white. 


2. Top and bottom. 3. Hand 


5. Gold and country. 


6. The day i islong. 7. The land is brown. 8, The king 


is young. 9. The prince is tall. 


10. The friend and the 


beloved. 11. The day and the month. 12. The son and 
the children. 13. The clay is fresh. 14. The stalk 


green. 15. The goblet is high. 
18. The son and the mother. 


17. The wave is large. 


16. The eye 1s blue. 


19. Bad and fresh. 20. The meal is fine. 21. “he 
stronghold i ishigh. 22. The foot islong. 23. The begin- 
ning is near. D4, The table is large ‘and high, and “the 


children are young and fond, 


25. A brown hound, a 


white cat. 26. The butter is fresh ; a secret is sweet. 


27. The fashion is new. 


28. Gold is searce. 29. Death 


‘Slate. 30. A friend and gold are near. 
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SECOND LESSON. 


OF THE UNION OF TWO OR MORE VOWELS, AND OF THEIR SOUNDS. 


Two vowels coming together form a diphthong. Three 
coming together form a tripthong. In Irish there are 
thirteen diphthongs ; five triphthongs. The chief use in 
treating of them at any length at so early a stage in onr 
instructions, is to know their sounds clearly. 

Of the thirteen diphthongs six are always long, or natu 
rally so ; seven are naturally short, but become long when 
marked with the accent. The long diphthongs do not 
require, as they are always long, any notation of the accent. 
The seven naturally short do require the presence of the 
accent to show that their sound is, in the case so noted, to 
be pronounced long. 

The long are:—se, 40, €0, eu, Ja, us: qu (see Third 
Lesson, p. 18) has not yet been ranked amongst thc long 
diphthongs. 


Sounds of the sia long Diphikongs. 


Ae, like ae in Muse, eX. NAC, yesterday. 
Ao, .. €€ in queer;—in Munster, like the first ¢ in che 
word there. 
oaor, dear; taon, cheap. 
eo, ... cain Keon, ceol, music. It is short in 
the five following words : 
eocayt, @ key; veoc, a 
drink 3 Cotas, a man’s 
name ; teo,* this ; peoc, 


apart. 
eu, long, like «¢ in wail, beul, mouth ; rZeul, story. 
14, like ce in teem, Pian, pain. 
ua, like oge in wooer, yuan, rest. 


This sound is easy, if it be kept in mind that w is always 
sounded as in the Continental languages, 00, and not 
“ you.” 


* So, and reo, this, are the same pronoun ; e is, by some, inserted 
before o, in order that t in to might, according to the general rule (see Obs, 
1, p, 2), receive the sound of sh—a sound which, be it remembered, 
it always has when placed before or after e¢ or 1. 
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VOCABULARY, 


ae. 
Aen, air. 
34e, of an arrow ; possessive case of 
. 3a, an arrow, a ray, a javelin. 
lac, of a day ; poss. of Us, a day. 
nae, yesterday; pe, the moon. 
415, at, to; le, with; 6, from. 
5am, to me; Azad, to thee; 
aie, to him. 
ayy, in; ay, the; an, whether 
(Latin, anne). 
cu, thou, second person sing. 
rib (shiv), you, second person plu- 
ral, is never, in Irish, em- 
ployed for the second person 
singular. 


40. 
aol, lime. 
4on, one, any; Fr. un; Gr. ev, (en); 
Lat. unun. 

Aor, age. 

dlaorg, shell. 

bron, drop. 

cavl, slender. 


caon, berry, a burning coal. 
daon, dear, 

faon, weak, pining, fecble. 
waol, bald. 

maon, a steward. 


tiaob, rend (to) v. 
| raon, cheap, free ; a workman. 


tAom, a fit, rage. 
raor, dough, 

map, as, like. 

wy not. 

b-fuyl (pr. will), is? 


eo. 
beo, alive. 
ceo, fog, vapour. 
ceol, music. 
deol, suck. 
deort, a tear, a drop. 
leon, enough. 
reol, a sail. 
Treopt, a guide. 
opm, on me, 
opt, on thee. 
aif, on him, 


~ 


EXERCISE V. 

1. bepuyl an c-aep apo? 2. ca ay c-aep ano. 3. b-eujl 
an la sana? 4. ca an la pana. 5. b-pujl av mac cin 6 
nae? 6. ca an mac cd Hae. 7. b-ujl av prac ban? 8. ca 
an qise ban. 9. b-pujl bape an gae Zapz? 10. ca barn an 
Bae Zang. 11. ca spay (bread) paop. 12. b-puyl aol oaop? 
13. ca sol osop. 14. b-fayl aoy blaops azad? 15, ca 
blaors azam. 16. b-puyl aon braon azao? 17. ca bpaon 
onan. 18. b-guyl caom opt ? 19. c& caor opt. 20. b- 
Ful ay mac faon ? 21. c4 ay mac faoy. 22. b-guyl an bo 
beo? 23. ca ay bd beo. 24. bepuyl an maop cy? 25. ca 
ay MAopt cy. 2H. cA ay caop DAoTt. 27. ca ceol aire. 
28. b-tujl son deop azad? 29. <4 ceo any. 30. brut 
Cocaip Azad? 31. cH deo azam ann feo. 


EXERCISE VI. 


1. Is the cow white? 2. The cow is white. 3. Is the 
son tall? 4. The son is tall. 5. Is the day long? 6. The 
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day is not long. 7. Have youa berry? 8. I have nota 
berry. 9. Is the steward alive? 10. The steward is not 
alive. 11. The steward was alive yesterday. 12. He was 
not alive yesterday. 13. He was sick yesterday. 14. Are 
you sick? 15. No;Iam not. 16. Time is likea vapour. 
17. Is music melodious? 18. Yes ; music is melodious. 
19. He tore a string of the harp (cypuyc). 20. Music is 
cheap. 21. He tore the sail with the top of the arrow. 

Ozs. 1.—There are at present very few words spelled 
with the diphthong se, in fact only one or two more besides 
those given here ; as, pactead, smiling : in modern Irish, 
ao is used for ae, so commonly found in the ancient written 
language. 

Ozs. 2.—The diphthong ao is not found in the English 
language save in the word GAOL, @ prison ; in which it is 
pronounced like é in thére—agreving exactly with the sound 
given this diphthong in Irish by the natives of Munster 
This analogy, and the fact that words now spelled with so 
were, by ancient Irish writers, spelled with ae—which, as 
we have shown, has the sound of the first e in the word 
there—leads us to believe that the sound of this diphthong, 
as pronounced in Munster, is the correct one. Add to this, 
that if ao be pronounced ¢e, it is not easy to distinguish 
between it and the sound of the triphthong ao}, which is 
formed from it, nor from that of the diphthong ya. 

Oss. 3.—Following the authority of Dr. O’Donoyan, eo 
is placed by us among those diphthongs which are long by 
nature. For, as there are only five words in the language 
in which the sound of ¢o is found to be short, it is useless 
to mark it long. Tence, though hitherto this diphthong 
has been, by many Irish writers, marked with the accent 
(‘), yet in our Lessons we shall avoid using this notation. 
It is plainly not only useless, but calculated even to lead 
astray. 

Ossecrion.—In what does the sound of the diphthong 
eo differ from that of the simple vowel o ?—Answer—e, in 
the diphthong eo adds to the sound of the simple o ina 
twofold way: first the sound of e in the diphthong eo is so 
blended with that of o as to make, as fiu as possible, only 
one whole sound—thus differing in their unison from the 
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simple sound of o. Again, the consonant preceding e 
becomes liquid, so that the same consonant which, before 
4,0, or u, would be pronounced hard, is pronounced liquid- 
like when going before e or 1; as, for example, the word 
b3, a cow, is pronounced Hike the French beau, while beo, 
alive, is pronounced as if be-yo ; so in ceol, music, the co is 
pronounced as eo is heard. in the Irish proper name Keogh 
(or Kehoe, as it is written ia some districts), and Aon ; 
while c not followed by e or 1 is not pronounced with that 
slender or liquid strain, but just like ¢ in the English word 
cow. Sol before e or 7 is sounded like Z in million, or J in 
the French word liz ; and ¢ before e or ;j is sounded like 
sh, while before a, 0, or uit is like s in sound or sod. 
This slender or hqnil sound of the consonants before e 
and ;should be much attended to; it is the key for get- 
ting a proper pronunciation of the Irish language. 

Sound the following words according to the pronuncia- 


tion noted in the commencement of this Lesson: 
VOCABULARY. 


eu. 
beul, mouth. 
eneus, what. 
reupl, grass. 
5eus, branch. 
peut, sharp. 
weun, finger, or toe; finger when 
speaking of the hand; toe 
when speaking of the foot. 
yeul, cloud. 
pleulr, star, 
rew), happiness. 
r3eul, story. 
rreun, sky, firmament. 
treus, herd. 
54), without. 
lon, a store. 
0, or. 
14. 
yall, sense, 
dja, God. 
ojar, blade of corn. 
fal, generous. 
Blau, jaw. 
Bran, sun. 
1413, fish. 


may, desire. 

PrAn, pain. 

plarr, Wurm, 

15109, knife. 

Tan, westward, 

yhar, a thigh, the loin. 

yruag, bridle. 

Ir, (it) is ; (pronounced zs, and not 
ish. It is the only exception 
to the rule that = sh after 
e or i). 

ua, 

buan, lasting. 

cluar, ear. 

cnuar, hardness. 

cuay, harbour. 

dual, work, duty; peculiar to one 
from some inherent cause. 

fun, cold. 

5nuas, hair. 

yeuab, broom. 

yuan, slumber. 

yuar, up, erect. 

uay, lamb. 

hom, with me; lear, with thee ; 
leir, with him ; tejte, with her 

Cc 
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Examples formed from the foregoing words :— 


EXERCISE VII. 


1. nj peup Zeuz. 2. b-fujl peun opt? 3. ca penn opm, 
4. Bepuyl cpeud azad? 5. c& cpend agzam. 6. an peulc 
ay yeul? 7. nj peule an veut. 8. ay penle an rpeup ? 
9. yj peule an ppeup, 16 cpeud an peal? 11. ca an 
rpean puay. 12. ca cyall ayze. 13. b-pugl cyall ayze ? 
14, ager c&é man ayze. 15.4 parg ayge. 16. c4 pryan 
ay. 17. b-poyl pyan opt? 18, ca pan opm. 19, cd Zyall 
aszan. 21. cazpall ap. 21. vj b-pugl plyap ayn. 22. ca 
ralan Zeup. 23. pp myan Yorn ppyan. 24. b-puyl spuag ope ? 
25. cd Zpwag opm. 26. ca zpaas ajp. 27. b-fuyl an cuan 
ruar 06 pra? 28. ca an cuan pyap. 29. b-gurl puan aqp ? 
30. ca yuan app. 31. ap cual bap. 32. yy dual bar. 
33. ca peuab azam. 34. cd clusp app. 35. tH wan 65 
aye. 36. ca an La puap. 37. cA an frp up. 


Oss. 1.—b-puyl, is, pronounced will, is the third person 
singular present indicative of the verb puylym, J am; a form 
of the verb “ to be,” which is always employed instead of 
cajm, J am, after any of the particles of questioning (as 
an, whether; vat, whether not, Ke.); of wishing (50, that); 
of denying (nf, not, nad, who not); and o1 supposing (ma, if), 

nd after the relative pronoun a, who; yac, who not; as y] 
b-euyl pe, he tis not ; Zo b-guyl ye, that he is; an b-guyl fe, 
whe; nace b-puyl pe, ts he not; an ceo b-guayl, the person 
whois; ay te nsé b-Eull, the person who ts not. 

Ons. 2.—The difference between qf, zs, and ca, is, is that 
tne one (17) denotes simply existence ; c4 denotes existence 
in relation to time, state, condition, place. 

Gts. 3.—y is omitted in short assertive sentences; as, 
reap mada beo ’na leon mab, @ living dog (is) better 
than a dead lion; pesyie cla ’va conad, better fame than 
wealth. 

Ons. 4.—jr (is) is never employed after particles of ask- 
ing, wishing, denying, supposing, or the like; as, ay peule 
at Spay, whether (is) the sun a star? yse peule an zpyav? 
2s not the sun a star? vy peule ay 340, the sun (is) not a 
stary an tu a tH ann? aune tu gui es illic! whether (is it) 
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you who are init? It is left understood, as is done so often 
in Latin sentences. 


VOCABULARY. 
Beginning, cur. There is, c4, qr. 
Earth, ene, tn, calaty. There is not, nj b-rut. The word 
End, veme, cnjod, there is omitted in translat- 
Foundation, buy. ing into Irish. 
Grass, peu. Thing, nj, (pr. whee) ; 5a€ ulle 1d 
It (he), re, ¢; (she) ty f- (pr. gach ooilé rhee), all things. 
In, any, ait, (on). White, fiona, (fair, opposed to red, 
Store, lon, pron. pUAdS; as, fear tronn, a fair 
Top, ban. haired man); ban, white; 
True, ¢iop. : Zeal, bright. 


This, @ ro: that, @ 19. 

Note.—There being ii Irish, as in French, only two genders, masculine 
and feminine (See Sixteenth Lesson), the pronoun 7, when referring to 
nouns which in Irish are masculine, must be translated ye; but fi 
when to nouns which in our language are feminine. 

EXERCISE VIUI. 

1. Is the story true? 2. The story is not true. 3. Is 
the grass green? 4. The grass is green. 5. Is prosperity 
on the country? 6. Prosperity is not on the country. 
7. Prosperity is not lasting. 8. Is fish dear or cheap ? 
9. Fish is dear. 10. Is that a star ora cloud? 11. It is 
neither a star nor a cloud; it is the moon. 12. Is that 
a story or a wish? 13. It is a story. 14. Is that a 
bridle on the cheek? 15. Is the ear erect? 16. I am 
in aslumber. 17. Are youinaslumber? 18. The finger 
is cold. 19. The sun is on high. 20. The sun is in the 
sky. 21. The sun is in a cloud. 22. Without store, 
without friend, 23. A lamb is white. 24. The worm is 
on the earth. 25. The clay is cold. 26. There is no 
rest on earth. 27. There is rest with God. 28. Is 
there 2 God? 29. Thereis a God. 30. God is the be- 
ginning and the end, the foundation and the top of all 
things. 


THIRD LESSON. 
Tue diphthongs long by nature should never be sounded 
short; the diphthongs short by nature are, on the contrary, 
sometimes sounded long. This change from short to long 
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is noted by placing the (’) accent over that vowel of the 
digraph whose sound is lengthened. 


SOUNDS OF THE SEVEN SHORT DIPHTHONGS. 


4j, equals the sound of aw in the English word saw- 
ing; as cal, fame ; ral, fate. 

This sound is nothing more than the united sounds of 
% (aw), and} (2) or avi. It should be carefuily voted 
by the learner, as it is so unlike the sound of the save 
diphthong in English or French. : 

a} not accented, = ai in the French tadllz, cuts as 
call, loss; pall, a sty. 

The sound of «1 short is hard to be learmed by an Eng- 
lish-speaking student. To pronounce it corrcetly then, 
add to the sound of « that of } quickiy enunciated, yet 
forming both into one. The consonaut following 1 re- 
ceives withal a slender sound, because it is joined to one 
of the slender vowels. 


a = ea in rear, swear 3 we dean, Co. 

ea = ea in heart ; ae HEAP, Tespect. 
& = eiin deign, reign; we C@IN, Wa. 

e] = ei in den ; wee cel, conceal. 
jo = €¢ in green; vee Fjon, wine. 


In jo, it is the sound of the vowel j (¢c) that is prin- 
cipally heard, and hence the digraph is noted as having 
only that leading sound; yet o is not entirely quiescent, 
for it gives the succeeding consonant a hard and not a 
liquid sound. 


yo = éin grin; a. Flonn, white. 

ya = dew in view; ae THept, @ kinswoman, @ sister, 
yu = 00 in flood ; wwe FUE, (pr. Lyuch), wel. 

o = oi in toil; (@ long) eee COM, Just. 

oy win shut; wee COTfly @ CrIME, 

Gy ui in fruit; ae TEL Cye. 

yo = ui in guilt ; we Furl, Llood. 


_ Sound the following words according to the pronuncia- 
tion noted above :— 
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VOCABULARY. 


4j, and ay. 
at, pleasure, agreeableness. 
ail, a cliff, a rock. 
aye, a place. 
at, pleasure, fancifulness. 
bal, blessing ; happy issue ; success. 
ball, members. 
eal, fame. 
call, loss. 
caqn, tax, reproach. 
cay, chaste, undetiled. 


é@a, and ea. 

bean, a woman ; (an bean, an van, 
the woman). 

breac, speckled, and hence it 
nifies a trout. 

céad, a hundred, first. 

cead, leave. 

fean, aman; (Lat. vir). 

Feary, better. 

3ean, affection. 


sig- 


é@}, and e}. 
beym, a beam, a stroke, a stain, 


ceirc, @ question. 
Bem, suet. 

Beir, @ swan. 

len, ai Ieap. 

ney, power, sway. 


jo, and yo. 
conn, esteem, regard. 
enjon, withered. 
cyyor, a girdle. 
zion, wine. 
fron, fair. 
fion, true ; (Latin, verum ) 
tror, knowledge. 


ya, and yu. 


mul, to suck. 

fi, worthy. 

il, knowledge 

tip. sister, a kinswoman ;—as in 
Hebrew, a female relative is 
called sister. 

red, a rudder; an affected ap- 
pearance of the countenance ; 
au angry look. : 


ju is short only in very few words ; as, 


flud, wet ; cyu3, thick ; pjuc, boil. 


It ought, therefore, to be ranked amongst the long 


diphthongs. 


6j, and op, 


cop, just. 
corp, & crime. 
fol, while. 
foi, help. 
mol, delay. 
fco)l, school. 


fij, and uj. 

epuyc, a hump, a harp. 

ct, five (hence ctiiZe, a province, 
because lreland was formerly 
divided into five parts or king- 
doms). 

drut, a back. 

muy, the sea; Welsh, mér ; Latin. 
mare; German, meer. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS SINGULAR. 


me, I; cu, thou; te, or e, he, (it); ri, or 1, she, (it): 
415, at; le, with; sip, on; do, to. 
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COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 


AZaty, at me—compounded of 415 (at), and mé (I or me) ; 4540, at thee, 
(of 15 and cu, thou); age, to him, (of 475 and e); ajc}, at her, (of az 
and 1); yom, with me; same as le, with, and me, me or I; lear, with 
thee ; lejr, with him; lege, with her ; opm, on me; opt, on thee; ayn, 
on him ; Ainn, or, Aipé7, on her ; vary, ‘to me; 3 DUNT, to thee ; 50, to him ; 
8}, to her. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS, 


mo, my ; do, thy; his, its; a, her, its. 
: 


EXERCISE IX. 


1, b-gul mear mop ont? 2. cA Hear Mody opm. 3. b- 
pul an la glue? 4. ca an la plod. 5. begat pil avn 
do ful Sey? 6. ca Eyl any mo fall Seyp. 7. an aylleac 
a téeaét (pr. héacht, to come) tom? 8. nj at Lom « Sul 
(to go) leac. 9. B-guyl an cpan cpjon? 10. c4 an chan 
ception. 11. B-puyl gion fyonn azup zjev veapy azad ? 
12. ca zion Foun, sZup Fion deapg azam. 13. b-ruyl an bo 
(wo) floyy, a1 56 ban, an Seyp Zeal, ay eae pad, ay cu pean, 
ay Fea tpeuy, ay bean ojlyp? 14. cas pp E}op Zo b-tuylyo. 
15. b-guyl gjor mop a5Zad? 16. Ip Flop vad b-gEuylym Zan 
Flor. 17. b-puql pop agad Zaye ya fean maye, cjoy azur 
cal agur mear ? 


Oxs, 1.—The sound of e or ; is, in Ivish, infused into all 
these diphthongal sounds, even though it cannot be cor- 
rectly noted in “English corresponding vowel marks, All 
we can do is to give the nearest possible English equivalent. 
The learner should well note, then, the fact—first, that 
each of the two vowels is sounded, yet blended into one ; 
and, secondly, that the consonant after 1 or e is liquid or 
slender. This he will observe on reading or speaking the 
first sentence in Irish. 

Irishmen, like the ancients of Athens and Rome, enunci- 
ate, in pronouncing a diphthong, the two vowels of which 
it is composed, more fully and distinctly than English- 
speaking people are wont to do. The two vowels of the 
diphthong, though united, should be each distinctly heard. 

Oss, 2.—The diphthongs @s (marked long) and eu are 
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sometimes, in manuscripts and publications, written indif- 
ferently one for the other, as— 


ant death ; Lapa grass ; ay sharp ; Shad brave; 


eug feunt Zeurt treun 
meat) TeAD as 
a ager 3 str tng 5 
meurt ) w finger coun f % Seg 


Only one form of spelling shall, in words in which this 
digraph occurs, be followed in these Lessons. Instead of 
és we shall adopt, for uniformity, the diphthong eu ; as 
feuyt, grass; seu, sharp, &c. Excepting, however, ead 
or eaz, in or un (in composition) : Example, é@av-cpom, 
unheavy, that is, light ; @a5-coi, injustice ; dés0, do ; 
veazi-fpao, T shall say ; words in which és is regarded as a 
settled form; or in which this form of spelling has a different 
meaning from another of the same sound. This unsettled 
spelling is not unlike the yet unsettled form of ow in 
English; as, endeavour, honour, favour, labour, which Web- 
ster has, “for the sake of uniformity,” endeavoured to 
correct. 

Ons. 3.—There area few words spelled with the digraph 
ea short, and only a few, in which o, the second vowel, and 
not ¢, the first, is marked with the accent ; as, peapt (pro- 
nounced jar), better ; zeanp (garr), short ; pear (arn), 
the alder-tree; merely to distinguish them from other words 
spelled with the same short diphthong ; as, peap (like fur 
in farthing), @ man ; sean (as gar in garden), cut; feapn, 
a shield. 

Oss. 4.—In Tipperary, Waterford, and Kilkenny, the 
diphthongs ea, jo, and sometimes yu, on coming before l, m, 
», are incorrectly pronounced ow; as, Zleay, @ valley, is 
pronounced glown ; so fyony, fair, is pronounced own. 
Their correct pronunciation is noted in the paradigm, p. 12. 


EXERCISE X. 


1. Jp al tom [It isa pleasure with me], ie., Iam pleased. 
2. an at om? 3. ca an apllapo. 4. b-puyl an ayll apo? 
5. bal 6 Oya (God) onc. 6. ca cayl ope. 7. 4 caad 
azam. 8. c& ay Fjon Flony, agur av Seip bay. 9. ca ay 
Feat cop. 10. ¢djp opm. Ll. ca me cpjov. 12, ca 
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bean ‘age. 13. b-fuyl bean ajze? 14. ca ceype azam onc 
15. b-guyl ceyps aZad opm? 16. yp ep me. 17. ca cpuye 
optim, azur cd cpus agam. 18. yp peat Yom cpuye azad 
’ys otc. 19. c& Ejor Azam. 20. b-guyl flor azao? Ql. cH 
cjony opm. 22. B-guql cjonn oft? 23. b-fuyl carl op? 
24, yy b-puyl. 25. G-puylcazll onc? 26. 2a cayll opm. 


Oss, 1.—There is a peculiar Trish idiom which should 
be noticed by the learner, that the state, condition, or suf- 
fering under which a person labours expressed in English 
by the verb to be and the adjective—is expressed in Irish 
by the noun, after the verb ca (b-fujl), zs, and the preposi- 
tional prononn, on me, on thee, &e., opm, oft, &e.: as, v4 
TANT oj, thirst is on me, 7. ¢., Jam thirsty: c4 feapg onm, 
anger is on me—I am angry; ca cpuyje onc, there is a 
hump on you—yon are hunehbacked ; 3 4 ponar otc, pros- 
perity is on you—you are prosperous. 

Oks. 2.—The auxiliary verb, ‘*have,” is expressed in Irish 
by the third person singular or plural of the verb to Je, and 
the prepositional pronoun «Zam, at me, or to me; a5Ad, at 
thee; aize, at him; fe}, at her; &8, TA Mac Azam, Thave a 
son (literally, a son is to me}, cA op azad (gold is to you), 
you have gold ; ca beay age, he has a wife ; c4 pean 
ajce, she has a husband. 

Those two idioms enter much into the spoken ‘and 
written Irish language, and therefore deserve the par- 
ticular attention of the learner. There is not a page writ- 
ten in which they are not found, nor can there be a single 
conversation without their use. 

Oss. 3. Ownership or exclusive possession is expressed 
by the assertive verb do beyz, to be (7, is 3 bud, was); with 
the prepositions do, to ; le, with ; as, If mac dam an Fear 
03 (he is a son to me, the young man), 2. ¢., the young man 
is a. son of mine ; if lom ay op, (it is with me the gold), 
i. e., the gold is mine ; jf leac ay cp, (it is with thee, the 
country) i aie., the country is thine :—as Abraham said to 

ot 

Choice, pleasure, taste, distaste, displeasure, and the like, 
are expressed by the prepositional pronoun, lyom, with me; 
leac, with you ; lejp, with him, after the noun or adjective 
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with the assertive verb jp ; as, 7p 11 lyom, it is a pleasure 
with me, iz, L wish ; jp reap loom, it is better with 
me, i.e, 1 prefer ; 17 meara leac, it is worse with you— 
you think worse of ; yf ajc ler, it is a pleasure with him. 


EXERCISE XI. 

L. c& ceapic azam (I have a right), 2. b-gajl ceanc 
azam? 3. ca ceape azam aq (I have a right on it), 
L Beguyl ceant aZzam oye? 5. TA ceapic AZAD ay. 6. TH 
seapit ajcy app. 7. tA ceype azam. 8. tA ceqpe ajc}. 
d. ce cejrs age opt. 10. b-puyl ceipe azad om? Ll. ca 
sjopn opm. «12. b-fuyl cyoon opm? 18, 74 cron azam. 
14. c& cjony azam ope. 15. b-fuyl cjony a5ad opm ? 
16. ca Zeann age onc. 17. b-fuyl Zean ayes opt? «18. ca 
Bray azam onc. 19. b-puyl spay a5ao opm? 20. ca 
neapc arse aq (he has help for it—i.e., can prevent it). 
21. b-guyl neane apse app? 22. 7 b-Fuyl neans age ain 
(he has no help for it), 28. yaé b-puyl neapt azad aq? 
24. ca peaptc apse Dut. 25. cA Pearic aZAM Duc. 26. 4 
qyp, b-guyl peaptc aZad dam? 27. ca peazic azam do 
Oya. 28. ca peartc a15 Ops opt. 29. yp outne le Oyo 
ay feap 65. 30. Ip mac duje an feat 65. 31. an mac 
due An Feat 5? 32. 1p Feary loom cli ’oa op. 33. Ir 
Feat cpal na oj. 


NOTE, 
It has been recommended to us by many of our readers that we should 
ive in Roman letters the pronunciation of every Irish word that occurs 
in these Lessons, and that such an additional help would greatly facilitate 
the study of the language for those who know nothing at all about it. 
Our reasons for not complying with this wish are : 

First.—From our own experience of the manner in which correct pro- 
nunciation of any language is acquired in Seminaries, Colleges, Universi- 
ties, we know that dictionaries, in which cach word is pronounced, give 
little or no additional help to the student above that which is rendered 
by other dictionaries furnished with no so such aid. The student prefers 
rather to rest on the general principles on which the peculiar pronunci- 
ation of the language is founded, than to recur repeatedly to his pronounc- 
ing vocabulary for the correct pronunciation of each recurring word. 
What student learning French, having once learned the peculiar sounds 
of the terminations am, em, im, an, en, in, ant, ent, int, or that of the vowel 
x, or the diphthong ez, would require to refer to a pronouncing dictionary 
in order to know how they are sounded in this and that other word? No 
one would act thus. Should not then, in a language like ours, in which 
variably the same vowels, and the same combinations of them and of 
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consonants, are sounded always alike, the general principles of its dis- 
tinctive pronunciation suffice? Let the student bear always in mind one 
great principle—that all the vowels and consonants are sounded with a 
broad, full, clear enunciation ; let him refer from time to time to the prin- 
ciples laid down in our First, Second, and Third Lessons. 

Secondly.—Neither ‘‘ The Self-Instructor” nor ‘‘ Ollendorff” givesany 
such aid in teaching foreign languages. 

Thirdly.—It is very ditlicult to convey in Roman letters the precise 
sounds of Irish words ; for this reason, it is much better to endeavour to 
pronounce, without any such aid, the words given in the various Lessons, 
referring from time to time, if necessary, to the examples before each 
Exercise. 


FOURTH LESSON. 


Taxrne the five vowels from the seventeen Irish letters, 
there remain twelve consonants. Of the consonants, three 
—viz., l, y, never change their primitive or radical 
sound; the remaining nine do change their radical sound 
into one of a kindred nature, which is formed by a like 
opening of the mouth. 

This change in the nine mutable consonants is caused 
either by the natural sound of the word in which any mu- 
table enters, requiring it, by their position in a word or sen- 
tence; by their relation, or connection with other words 
that have an influence on their sound. Thus c at the end 
of the word cat (a battle), must be aspirated, as the natu- 
ral sound of the word requires it, in order to distinguish it 
from the word caz (a cat); b in bean, a woman, a wife, is 
pronounced with all the native force that the Roman or 
English b has in the English word ban, or the Latin ban- 
num; but if any of the possessive pronouns mo, my; do, 
thy; «, his, and some of the simple prepositions go before 
it, b immediately assumes the sharper or flatter sound of v 
or w; of v if’ b be followed by the vowels ¢ or}; of w, if 
followed by any of the broad vowels 4, 0,u: Ex., mo bean, 
my woman ; pronounced mo vann ; mo bapto, my bard, is 
pronounced mo wardh. 

Excluding then l, », p, from the twelve consonants, we 
have b, c, d, fs 3) M, P, fy t Subject to this change in their 
primitive sound. 
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This change, arising from an aspirate or rough breathing 
after the vowel sound, is at present correctly called aspira- 
tion, incorrectly mortification; for the change does not de- 
stroy, it only modifies the sound of the consonant. Besides, 
it rests on the same principle, and is regulated precisely by 
the same rules as those to which aspiration in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, or English is subject. 

The consonants p, ¢, b, m, are called dabials or lip-letters, 
because one cannot sound them without compressing the 
lips. If their primitive sounds are cognate, is it not natural 
that when penetrated by the aspiration, the sounds of these 
same kindred letters should, on philosophic principles, re- 
main cognate, or of the same organ? This is what exactly 
takes place. 

c and 3, palatals, have their aspirate form perfectly 
cognate, both partaking, when aftected by the rough 
breathing, of tue guttural sound. 

From this principle of similarity of sound in letters of the 
same organ, and of their retaining still a similarity in their 
aspirated forms, a table of the aspirable consonants, and of 
their aspirate sounds, as represented by Roman letters, can 
be formed. 


(This Table should be referred to till the aspirate sounds are 
known by the learner.) 
* * The notation for the aspirate sound is a dot (-) or h. 


— 


Aspirated or Pronunciation or Se- | 


Plain or Secondary Form,'condary Form, as Arti- 
Primitive Form. as Spelled. culated. 
( P| Bor Ph, Dy 
: ! b | 6b, or bb, V, or W. 
Labials 4 an] 0, or Wh, V. or W. 
ee eee 
>, or Ch. 7) (HL, or 
Palatals 4 3 5, ie 3h, i Guttural { ry’ Y. 
O| 0, or Oh, DU, Y. 
Dentals { c e. on Ch IL. 
Sibilant S$ | S, or Sh, H. | 
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A fuller explanation of the Aspirated Cousonents. 
p (asp.) = ph or f. 
b 


«» = v (before or after e or 1); w (before or 
after 4, 0, «). 
ty) «. = v (before or after e or 1); w (before or 


atter a, 0, u); ty is slightly nasal, as 
in cwiys (pronounced as if cujygs), 
sorrow. 

Fees is silent: it has the sound of h in some 

words; as fey, self; oo mW F210, 
(dhom héen) to myself. 

é ... = chin och, o6; or the Greek x (chee). It 
1s invariably sounded like the Greek y (chee) when it goes 
before e or 4; but before a, 0, or a, it has a thicker sound, 
as heard in the exclamation o¢! (och,) o¢oy! (ochon); or 
of the German ch. 

There is no sound in English like that of é (asp.); for 
when it is said that é aspirated sounds like gh in lough, 
very few take up that sound, for few in these countries, 
except Irish-speaking people alone, pronounce that digraph 
with a guttural tone. ‘To pronounce it correctly add to 
the sound of & (or Irish c) a little rough breathing from 
the throat; as o¢, (och!) 

+ (asp.) = gh, guttural, in the beginning of a 
word, if before the vowels , 0, u: before e or 1, it has the 
less guttural sound of y; as, mo Sean, my affection. But 
in the end and middle of words, it has no other power than 
that of lengthening the sound of the preceding vowel, and 
fixing the spelling, just as gh in the English words—hich, 
highness, nigh, neighbour, thought, thonghtful, thought- 
tulness, tends to lengthen the vowel i, or the diphthongs 
zi, ov, and to aid in forming a correct orthography. 

Example: 14%, a king, pronounced as if written pj, (vee), 
peace, a kingdom, q1/5-a1a]1, kingly ; 

yos, happiness, prosperity, pronounced #6, rod-atyayl, 
pleasant, prosperous; yo3-arplaée, pleasantness. 

ds has a thick, guttural sound very like that of 5. In the 
beginning ofa word, 5 before e or 1 has exactly the sound 
of y, as mo Uja (mo Via), my God. In the middle or end 
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of words 6 (asp.) is the same in all respects as 3 aspirated-— 
ie. it only lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel 
or diphthong. 

Ozs.—There is another sound peculiar to $ and 6 when 
following the vowels « or o, in the first or second syllable 
of a word, which deserves particular attention. The two 
letters a3, or ad, sound like iin ire; or ey in eye, eyre, as 
adajn (ey-en,) aspen; abarnc. (ey-arth,) a bolster; adanc, 
(eye-ark,) a horn; adlacad, (ey-luck-o0,) burial ; adpaym, 
L adore; adpcazt, a halter; ealadan, a science; Zadaqpt, a 
beagle; padapc, sight; Tadz, Thaig; lagan, fewness; 
a3ayd, face, against; lagaip, a finger, toe, prong, fork; 
(rleagay, a turf-spade; and Seasan, John, are exceptions) 
The exceptions are generally marked with the grave accent, 
as adbap, a cause; 2dmud, timber; 45, luck. 

: h\ Aspiration so affects these letters that 


Eo ae SS 

[se = h their power as consonants is lost, 
while the aspirate alone is heard. rf final is never aspi- 
rated. 

VOCABULARY. 

4, who. as, 50 bre, for ever ; literally 
Act, but. to (the last) judgment. 
a5, luck. breas, fine. 


4n te, the individual, the person 


cad, what (Latin, guid). 


cat, a battle. 

eat, spend; cae, chaff. 

cya, who (ltalian, che). 

0, 80, as ; co, so; when followed by 
the demonstrative pronoun rj, 
that ; as t& An ls éo breag rn, 
the day is so fine ; literally, the 
day is so fine that; b-fujl re 
éo mae pn? is he so good ? it 
means as, and is followed by 


who; te, means any one, a per- 
son, liketheGreek Tis (t¢s), any 
one; te is sometimes written 
tc, but this is not a fem. form. 

bat, death, murder. 

bat, cows. 

beata, life; bit, life; Gr. Bses (bios); 
Latin, vita. 

boér, poor. 

bre, (to spy, v., a design, 2.) ever; 


* «The sibilant letter had probably its mutation into the aspirate ; but 
this is lost in Welsh, though preserved, as we shall see, in the Erse.” 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations; Edited by R. G. Latham, 
M.A., London: Quaritch, p. 163. 

aa a eye; 4 full, his eye; ylajice, health; vo flajjee, your health, 

¥ » abi 
ec In these instances the initial s, though converted into an aspirate in 
pronunciation, is sometimes retained in orthography, either with a dot 
over it, or followed by 4. But in either case the sibilant is entirely lost.” 
Note by Dr, Latham. 
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le (with) when a comparison is man, as; like ; map blaé an ways, 
made ; as, he is as gentle asa as the flower of ths field. 
lamb, cs pe co cAon “le” ua, — moe, early. 

literally, he is somild (that he 5, a thing. 

can be compared) with alamb; — o/§, virgin. 

where no comparison is drawn, | 1, course, a flight, 


but a certain condition pointed | tiny, we, us. 

ont, it is followed by azur, and, | 1b, ye, you. 

as ;—Ex. : he is as well as (is) | 14d, they. 

possible, ca re co mae “Sagur” | Toa, to swim. 

Ir rejdyt; we are as fortunate | 03, happiness. 

as we can be, tamuyd 60 ronA | 4n-fo5, misery. 

“asur” 25 lpn. talam, earth; as, Aj cAlam, on 
cnyjoc, end, ! earth, 
dujje, man, a person. | ceaé, a house; cy§e, a house’s. 
fat, cause, reason. cys, time; an crvé, the time ; 
5b, take, conceive, heuce means, when. 
5A, each. tyuas, pity. 
5nas, love. uéc, bosom ; ay, from ; thus, ay ucc, 
laoé, a hero. from the bosom, é, e., by virtue 
leanb, a child. of, through; apr ucc 00, for 
rare, good. God’s sake. 

EXAMPLES. 


za an la bneag, the day is fine; ca an bad f4ada, the boat 
is long; c4 ay fean maze, the man is good. 

6) ay cead boét aéz by fos avy an cpat by fear an cyse 
beo, the house was poor, but happiness was there the time 
(while) the man of the house was alive. 

TA ZAG YS Maye ayy fey, everything is in itself good. 

by Oya ann, Za am, azup vj bed cytyos app, Zo bya. 
God was in being at all times, and there never will be an 
end for Him. 

EXERCISE XII. 

Ll. cya an yd bao? 2. b-guyl bad mare aza0? 3. HF 
thayé lon poatiy. 4. an maze leac pyaty? 5. b-fayl cteaé 
boée 500? 6. 7 b-fujl cead boéc azam? 7. 06, 47 
TpUA; @ 90 TEAE aét T oF ann. 8. Fo payb pos aZur reun 
454d 50 brat. 9. cya leyr ay leanb bode? 10. le fea 
on t3. 11. cad £ad b-payl cu any ro 60 moe? 12. man 
ATA ON TSS Ay an ce a ca mod. 13. Zab mo lath an 
oo lam. «14. yp tpuas ager yp Zeapp beata an dune agur 
lan de anfos. 15. p cat beata an oujne co Fada a’p cH 
re agp calam. 16. ap uéc O@ cayé beata naoiia. 17. cpa 
fe Oya? 18. Bul Ops ayy 50d ajo? 19. ca Opa any 
Bae Bc. 20. cA Opa mayjE d0 Fae Ouyye 3 apo-nys vetthe a 
ta, 4 by, azur » bepdeap Zo byac. 
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VOCABULARY. 


aye, a kiln, 

at, ford. 

balb, dumb; Heb, 94a (bala) ; 
Latin, balbus. % 


beac, a bee. 

bude, yellow. 

caops, crying, wailing. 

chat, a hurdle of wattles, a harrow, 
a shicld. 

dare, colour. 4 

oat, an ox; Latin, dama, vdat- 
Alles, a buffalo, (alles means 
living among cliffs, wild;) 
£1A5-daT), a stag. 

veoé, a drink. 

ye, eat. 

laos, acalf; Welsh, Zho; laog-lgeac, 
a cow after calving, a milch 


cow, from lsog, a calf, and 
Ugeaé, licking. 

Yat, grey. 

loé, a lake. 

maz, a plain, a field. 

mab, dead ; Latin, mors ; French, 
mort, 

quad, red ; Latin, rufus. 

deang, a bright red. 

ram, pleasant, agreeable; Latin. 
suaris. 

tleag, a spear. 

rleagZan, a turf-spade. 

plhab, @ mountain. 

thug, a stream. 

canb, a bull; Latin, taurus. 

tuart, the country, as opposed to 
the word ‘“‘ city” or ** town.” 


From aé, ford, and clysé, a hurdle of wattles, is formed 
the compound word aé-clyaz, the ford of hurdles—Dublin ; 
from az, and buyde, yellow, a¢-buyse—Athboy, the yellow 
ford: at and cyny, the plural of cea, head, at-cyyn— 
Heac-ford; ot, and data, the possessive case of dap, oak 
—Adare ; from at, and ya py5, possessive plural, “of 
kings,” at-ya-y3—Athenry ; from az, and cojlle, of a 
wood—Woodctord; from sz, and luay, of warriors—Ath- 
lone; from beul, mouth, and sz, and leatay, wide—Bally- 
lahon ; from sé, and lyaz, a rock—Ballyleague, on the 


Shannon. 
EXERCISE XU. 


1, Is the cow red and is the calf black? 2. The cow is 
not red, but she is yellow; and the calf is not black, but 
grey and white. 3. Is the child dumb? 4. The child is 
not dumb. 5. Is there a ford at the mouth of the lake? 
6. There is not a ford in it. 7. Is that a plain or a lake? 
8. It is neither a plain nor a lake; it is a mountain. 
9. What colour do you like (is pleasing with you), yellow, 
grey, or red? 10. I like the yellow. 11. What use 
(yey5m) have we of (with) the spear, or of the turfspade ? 
12, We have great use (of) with it, 13. Are you cold 
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(is cold on you)? 14. Iam not cold (cold 1s not on me), 
15. Do you like a drink (is drink good with thee) ?—ay 
mat leat veo¢é? 16. Is the grass wet with dew? 17. The 
grass is wet with dew. 18. Have you an ox and a bull? 
19. [have not an ox and a bull, nor a buffalo; but I have 
only a cow and a grey calf. 20. What colour is the cow 
(is on the cow)? 21. Yellow. 22. Yellow is a good 
colour. 23. What isa mountain? 24, A mountain is a 
high hill. 25. You are lucky and happy. 


FIFTH LESSON. 


CONJUGATION OF THE PRESENT TENSES OF THE VERB 
to be, do beyt. 
The nominative case comes always after the verb. 
Present tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, Ts we, Tam. T% thn, we are. 
2. Ta cu, thou art. Ta rib, you are. 
3. Ta ré, he (or it) is ; ¢@ 77, she Ta qA0, they are. 
(or it) is. 


The followmg is another form, in which the nominative 
case is embodied in all the persons except the third person. 
This is called the Synthetic form, as the foregoing is called 
the Analytic: 


Tay, Tam. Tatmuyd, We are. 

Tap, thou art. Tatao}, you are. 

Ta re, he (or it) is; ca fj, she Tajo, they are. 
{or it) is. 


THE INTERROGATIVE FOKM. 


lip B-purl-7m, am T? Qn b-¢uyl-muyd, are we? 
Qly b-eull-m, art thou ? 2ly b-pusl-y6, are you ? 
2ly b-fujl te, is he? 2ly b-puyl-jo, are they ? 


Or, taking the third person singular, b-fuyl, is, and plac- 
ing the personal pronoun—me, 1 ; cu, thou ; re, he, (it) ; 
ry}, she, (it); pwn, we ; 1b, you ; y140, they, after it, this 
interrogative form is gone through in the simple Ana- 
lytic way, as— 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
B-furl me, am I? 6-funl nn, are we ? 
b--wl cu, art thou? b-rurl rib, are you ? 
b-fuit re, is he? b-rul pyao, are they? 


When an assertion is made—p, is; with the personal 
pronouns is the form adopted ; as, yy me, it is I; qr cu, it 
is thou; tr 6, it is he; jp vyoy, it is we; qf yb, it is vou ; 
qf 14d, it is they. 

his qp is omitted, as has been observed (see Second 
Lesson, Observations 3, 4, page 10), when any of the par- 
ticles of asking or denying, or the like, are employed , 
as, who (is) God, cya h-@ Oja? ir, after cya, is omitted ; 
cad @ an DIS an easlart what is the church? jp is omitted 
after cad, what. 

The present tense, as it is formed regularly from the 
root by, be thou; is byéym, which implies a “state or continu- 
ance in present existence, as— 


b15-1m, Iam wont to be. DS-muid, we are wont to be. 
b 5-1, thou art wont to be. 05-5, you are wont to be. 
0/5 re, he is wont to be. Dd-]0, they are wont to be. 


30, bj, the analytic form, with the personal pronouns, ie, 

u, re, expresses the same. Also, the termination, esnr, 
denotes habit or continuance; as, byo-eany me, I am wont 
to be; by8-eann cu, thou art wont to pe; bjd-eann re, he 
is wont to be. 

The endings, such as {m, of the first person; jp, of the 
second person singular; muyp, of the first person plural; 75, 
of the second; 1 of the third person plural, express in 
Trish what the 1 pronouns J, thou, we, you, they, im union with 
the verb, convey in the English language; and also the 
time or tense which such helps as do, may, can, suggest m 
tke conjugation of Saxon verbs. Few languages, indeed, 
are as limited as Enclish js in its verbal inflections 

Observe, therefore, that do, dost, does, doth, the emphatic 
and interrogative forms of the present tense in English, 
have, in Irish, as in every other language of Europe, no 
distinct word by which they can be translated. The verbat 
inflection peculiar to the present tense supplies its place. 
as, I do be, by1m; do Tbe? « m-by8m, (a mee-yim?) dost 
thou be? a m-by5jp? does he have? a m-bjseany alse 
he does have, bydeann arze. 

This observation should be remembered. 


nw 
Co 
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IRISH. 


VOCABULARY. 


pan, bread. 

Dan, white (pale). 

Voyb, haughty. 

Disé, blossom, flower. 

Dor5, opinion, expectation. 

Feojl, meat. 

Flac, a prince. 

For, yet. 

Beallac, the moon; from 5eal, white 
(bright). 

le;3, read (thon). 

Us5, a physician. 

luc, a mouse ; luéés, a little mouse, 

loniac, bright, shining. 

luajt, ashes; from luac, swift. 

luar, swiftness. 

Luat, swift, adj., swiftness, n. 

luy, an herb ; some of its compounL 
forms are—flsn-lur, (from ylan, 
safe, sound, and lar), all-heal ; 
rib-wort; lur-nop (from lar, 
and won, large}, fox-glove; 
3Zanb-lur (from 3.6, coarse, 
and lur) clivers. 

Waoz, soft, mild, tender; as, peor 
nyse, tender flesh, 


Mod, manner, form, respect; Lat, | 
i Ubyge, water. 


modus. 


Neat), heaven. 

Rota, a wheel ; hence Latin rota, a 
wheel. 

Ram, ever; up to this time. 

Sas, plenty; L. satis, [have plenty 
is expressed in Irish, I have 
my plenty, t& mo fe AZaIp. 

S5)aty, beauty. 

Sus, sit (2). 

Tejz, hot ; also flee (v). 

Tjug, thick, plenty. 

Thrays, the shore at low water; from 
cna, ebb. 

tribe; Latin, tribus. 

eble, ignorant, 

Tyyat, a Lord, a high wave, a hill. 


| Tojd, a cvot: the sole of the foot; 


a measure of twelve inches. 

Unér, a will or testament. 

Us, hour, as ay ua, and con- 
tractedly ’n-uayn, the hour; that 
is, when :—hence it is always 
translated when; but when- 
ever a question is asked, the 
words Ai Wan, are not con- 
tracted into nua; as cr an 
ua, When? ze, what hour ? 


EXERCISE XIV. 


1. The day is fine. 
3. My son is young. 
young. 


up early 8. Is every man 
10. God is good. 
13. There is happiness in heaven. 


grey nor black. 
12. What is heaven ? 


14. Are you lucky (is the luck on you)? 
16. Do you love me? 
18. I love God, and God loves me. 


not lucky. Jam unlucky. 
do not love you. 


19. God loves every person. 
2). The field is yellow and white. 
23. Luck attends those that 


and on earth. 
virgin is young and mild. 


6. He is usually good. 
good? 9 Every cat is not 


2. This month is wont to be fine. 
4. Is my son young ? 


5. He is not 
7. He is not wont to be 


11. Who is God? 


15. No, lam 
emt 


20. God is king in heaven 
22. The 


are good; (idiomatic form is—luck is usually on the good). 


24, Are you good when you are lucky ? 


25. I was never 
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lucky, yet Iam of opinion (jr 5013 Lom) that Iam good. 
26. Is the sun bright (lontac)? 27. The sun is bright, 
128. TIave you got (b-rul azad) white (Seal) bread ? 
| 29. I have plenty, and milk. 80. Have you enough of 
everything? 31. Ihave. 32. You are as generous (yal) 
as (le) a prince. 

| Oss.—The sentences in the several exercises embrace 
only such words, for the greater part, as are given in the 
lists at each heading. Sometimes words in former lists or 
exercises are again brought into account. The learner 
}should therefore make himself thoroughly familiar with 
'the words, their sounds, and their idiomatic turns of ex- 
pression, to prevent reference to former Lessons. 

To translate these English sentences into Irish, and to 
write them in the Celtic character, to speak them from time 
to time when alone or with cthers, must at once ensure a 
knowledge of the language as it is spoken and written. 
Begin forthwith to speak it. 


EXERCISE XV. 


1. Is bread cheap or dear? 2. It is cheap. 3. Is butter 
dear? 4. Yes, it is dear this month. 5, Wine is dear, 
meat is usually dear, and water is usually cheap 6. The 
virgin is handsome (alujy). 7. The haughty is found 
under beauty’s dress (paoq pZeri). 8. You are not wont 
to be early at the house. 9. They are usually at an early 
hour at the house. 10. Are you early from home? 11. 
You are in happiness. 12. They are usually unhappy. 
13, The moon is bright, the cloud is grey; the day is dark, 
the month is beautiful. 14, When Tam well (play) Iam 
happy. 15. When do you be well? 16. The physician does 
havea seerct. 17, The wheelisred. 18. The eye is grey. 
19. The cat is black. 20. What hour is it? (cja an uayp 
i). 21. It is early yet (gop). 22. The day is long. 23. 
Many a day we shall be in the tomb; (jp omda la ’p-an 
Z-cyll opayy.) 24. Man’s life is short. 25. It is like the 
flower of the field: It is like a vapour (ceo); it is a warfare, 
as Job says (map deyp Job). 26. If you wish (ma ip mare 
edt) to live old, take hot and cold, is an old saying (reap 
Wad.) 
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Oss. 1.—The first letter of a word—if it be one of the 
nine mutables—suffers aspiration after the possessive pro- 
nouns singular—mo, my; do, thy; 4, his. 


EXAMPLE, 

Pronounced 
beay, a woman, mo bean, my woman; mo van. 
bajo, a bard, do bape, thy bard; do wawrdh. 
bopo, a table, a bond, his table, a wordh. 


b in the words bean, bao, bopd, when not preceded by 
the possessive pronoun singular, is not aspirated; put the 
possessive pronouns singular before the same words, and 
then b immediately assumes the aspirate sound, and is, of 
course, pronounced like v, if ¢ or 1 follow; and like 2, if 
4, oro, or u follow. 

4, her, the possessive pronoun singular, feminine, is an 
exception :—it does not cause aspiration, and it is in this 
non-aspirating power only that it can be distinguished 
from a, his; as a boo, her table; « bop, his table. 

Ons. 2.—The vocative case, or as it is called by English 
grammarians—the nominative case of address—has the 
first letter, if aspirable, invariably aspirated. 

EXAMPLE. 
cule, pulse ; cpopde, heart: 
o éuyple, O-pulse; a éujrle mo époyde, pulse of my heart. 
Oya, God; ojlyp, dear (from djl, fond): 
4 Oa, Oh, God; Oa De sili, O! dear God. 
5148, love: 
4 348, oh Love: 3/148 m’ ayama, love of my soul. 
reastc, affection, affectionate one: 
a fedzic Fs, a love of loves. 
Wuypte, an Fits 

Bae: Mary: 

oWajpe slip, oh, dear (Virgin) Mary; a Waype pun, oh, 
Mary, secret love. 

In these exclamations, the c of ciple; O of Oya; 3 of 
5tas; WW of Wiype; p¢ of peace, are aspirated on account 
of the vowel sound of a in the nominative case of address 
preceding the aspirable consonants, c, 0, 3, 1, f- 
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SIXTH LESSON. 


Oss. 1.—In compound words the first letter of the second 
part is aspirated should it be aspirable—as claon, inclined, 
crooked ; beapic, an act, an exploit, form thecompound claon- 
beanz, a deceitful act; so pe;ll-beanz, a treacherous act; 
reapic-31ta8, dearest love; dea3, good; ouyye, person; deas- 
Suve,agood person, rear, old; peau-feapan old man; pean- 
bean,an old woman. The b,in beap ; 5,in 5453 9.10 due 
f, in fea; b, in beay, in the foregoing examples are aspi- 
rated, because they form the second part of compound words. 

Excert—Words beginning with any of the dental con- 
sonants, d, z, ¢, When the preceding part of the compound 
ends in d, |, », ft; as apo, high; cigeapva, Lord; apo- 
ti5eapva, sovereign Lord; caol, slender; sub, black; caol- 
oub, slender black; ay buaéayll caol-oub, the slender-black 
boy; buan, lasting; raogal, life, age; buan-raogal, lone 
life; buay-psogalac, long-lived, The initial letter in the 
second part of the compound in those words is not aspi- 
rated, agreeably to the terms of the exception. 

The dentals, d, c, , do not undergo aspiration, because 
they are sufficiently clear and musical in their combina- 
tion with other denials or linguals, t, v, and do not re- 
quire, like the gutturals and the palatals, the aid of aspi- 
ration, to render them flexible. 

Oss. 2.—In general, then, the dentals, 9, c, +, following 
dv, t, ¢, or l, », (and sometimes f,) final, or otherwise, are 
never aspirated, 


VOCABULARY. 
Ayo, now. ; Deas, good; in composition, as 


Ton, grandfather. while mac, good, is used out 
Duscaill, a boy; derived from bé, of composition ; as, oujne mac. 

acow, and cajll (Latin, colere), a good person. 

to attend, to mind. Deas, good, is oppased to opoc, bad; 
Capa, a friend; from can, dear mat, good, is opposed to elc, 

(Latin, chura, dear); Greck, bad. The former are placed be- 

xeebeooa. forethe noun, the latter after it. 
Cneaé, destruction. Opi, back (Greek, Seems skin ; 
Chon, crooked, bent down, and den, the shoulders). 
Cupaw (Latin, cre), cares applied | Fayreaé, fretful. Fuser, cold. 

in Irish to all over whom one | Say, without (French, sens), 

has charge. Slop, (Latin, ylorie), glory. 


agi ei . | age 
dean, father; Latin, pater. ata | deag-dujne, a good person; 
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Biun, knee (Greck, yévv). Wile, a thousand (Latin m/e). 
Bpas, love. Sooc, frost (Latin, eiceus; Heb. any). 
Bpasan, loving. Stay, (Latin salvus), safe, healthy 
lus, day (French hui.) sound; ljyce, health; eus-rlan, 
luadé, motion, freedom of the limb unwell. 

in acting. Smiyc, mist. 


Matai, mother; the dam ofa beast; | Syeaéca, snow. 
a cause, source ; matamp-on, | Tear, heat. 
grandmother. | Truag, pity. 


The Ivish of the word, to-day, is pronounced an yuh, and spelled by 
some thus: any jus, (O’Brien and O'Reilly); by others, thus: a -dyu. 
Which is the more correct? For the former we have the authority ot 
O’Brien and O'Reilly, and analogy with the French and Spanish lan- 
guages ; hui ; oi ;—for the latter, usage to some extent, and analogy with 
the word day, old Irish, oja; Latin, die; Welsh, dydk; and 
Sanscrit, dyu. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1. Wo bpdsy! 2. Wo epess! 3. Wo tjle cpmays. 4, 
Wo éujrle aZup md pay Zeal. 5. W éujple mo Enoyde, mo 
Eats, mo Fras tp cu. 6. Wt éeqle m anama yp cu. 7. Had 
Mo Capa Cort, Spl, FAdihayt, Tu? 8. Jp me do éapa Copp, 
dl, ZeAdtpap. 9. O-guyl 00 bean azup d0 tac aguy pun 
Zeal do éjtoyde leat any ud? 10. Ta prad lym ayy jus. 
Ll. Ca b-guyl vo feap any ud? 12. Ta pre lon. 13. 
b-payl a cop plan, vo cppy ayorp, azup a fal azur meup a 
cor? 14. Ta o Pal agup a cop azuy a theup plans aée 
TA 4 Ceany TNS am Fo am azup pay any ataob. 15, 
Ta an c-puyl Sear box ayze. 16. Ca b-puyl an bean a ca 
eazeplan? 17. Ta py ayy po. 18. Cys ay yd ca aq py? 
(What thing 1s on her ?—i.e., what is it that ails her?) 19, 
Ta o Zliy Fan luad, « opuym cpom, a cluap Zan clop. 
20. Rayb lpars ater 6p am po a vase,’ var by do buacall 
a1Z Teac mo wacap? 21. By; agup deqye re vad b-guyl 
FAT agp LIS aqcy a belt payceac app bar. 22. Nad bneas 
an apie | po? 23. Jy bpeas, slaip do Oya. 24. Hy b-puyl 
Kuaés ayn, vo ceo, yo FA0t; ACT TS ZAe aon la, byreas; av 
ZMlan aye veaty Zan pruye, Zan youl. 25. Wy feappe lear 
Tear yo puacc? 26. Jp feapye Loom puaée le proc azup le 
yoeaéta “ya tear azur anyav. 27. bB-pfuyl do cupany azup 
éuptam ov atapia playpce? 28. Tajo, Fo parb maye azad 
ARUP AZ HAS dupe 043 a b-fuyl deaZ-cnojdse, 29. V-puyl 
Datappirdo pean? 30. Hy beguyls yp b-puyl pean-fear 
Yo fean-beay app bye azaqon, cTaipayd ule 65 agup plan. 
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Osservation 1.—When the article an (the) is placed 
before nouns, it aspirates the first consonant, if aspirable, in 
the nominative and objective cases singular of nouns femi- 
nine; but of nouns masculine the first consonant in the 
possessive case singular. Example— 

bean, a woman; ay bean, the woman. 

fit, possessive case of feap, a man; cead an fp, the 
man’s house. 

Exception 1.—Nonns whose first letter is 5, or c, do not 
take the aspirate form: Example—an oul, f, (nom. or 
obj. case) the wish, the element; an dotiayy, the world’s; 
TrZeapys ay oaijary, the world’s Lord. 

The reason is, the dental » ofthe article an (the), and 
the dentals 5, or z, are quite euphonious without the aid 
of aspiration, as has been shown in the Exception to Obser- 
vation 1, at the commencement of this Lesson (p. 2). 

Exception 2.—S, 7, is an unique kind of letter, which 
in this particular form does not, after the article, bear to 
be aspirated, but instead takes the Ictter c before it, in the 
nominative and objective cases, if the noun be feminine; in 
the possessive case, if the noun be masculine, as— 


reod,f,ajewel; an c-p'eod, the jewel ; (nom. or obj. case.) 
plac, f, rod; ay c-plac, the rod. Ae 

pao, f, street; an t-pytayo, the street. Bi 

PADZTPT, priest's; a1 c-yagaypic, the priest's (the poss. case). 
as; %y c-peod do-fagala ’p {qr atlve; the rare jewel is the 
most beautiful. 

Wy c-plac vac y-slacayy pojor; the rod that takes not 
twisting. 

In these instances, when the two consonants, c and f, 
come together, c is pronounced and f¢ is silent; which in- 
deed is always the case whenever two consonants whose 
sounds cannot unite in one syllable meet—the first is 
sounded, the second rendered silent. 

It is only after the article (an) that S suffers this change; 
for if mo, do, or « (his), the possessive pronouns singular 
precede; or if it be the nominative case of address ; or if 
the noun beginning with S come after the prepositions sj, 
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on, &c., as has been pointed ont in the foregoing Saige 
tions (See Fifth Lesson, Observations 1, 2, p. 28), § 
would, in all such cases, be aspirated according to rule; A 


plac, rod ; 
tlac, rod; 
oytog, bad 5 
plac, rod ; 


mo flac, my vod. 

aye flac, on a rod. 
opoé-flac, a bad rod. 
“an” c-plac, the rod. 


VOCABULARY. 
Blossom, ay ‘, Treland ; tba, Scotland ; Sac- 
Flower, ' blac: teoks | ra, England ; 2iums, Munster ; 


Dead, mand. 

Earth, calaty ; (Latin, tellus). 

Fairness or whiteness, pine. 

(Blossom) of all that is fair, blat ya 
rine. 

Irishman, Cypeanac; from Cine, | 
Ireland. Add, eac, or ac, to 
the name of a country, and 
the gentile name of one from 
that country is formed; as, 
Sacpan-aé, an Englishman ; ; 
Frsyc-ag,a Frenchman ; Spam- 
eac, a Spaniard. If the name 


the gentilename is formed from 
the possessive case ; as, 2llba, 
Whanacs; Sacra, Sacranac ; 
Wura, Wuranac. 

Honour, ond. 

Joy, rd5; luat-5an, rejoicing (from 
luac, frequent, quick, and 541, 
a langh). 

Mind, z., mei ; (Latin, mens). 

Shame, pape. 

Store, pron. 

Treasure, case, cice; (Latin, 
Jfiscus, the king’s treasury ; 


of the country or place form the 


cistu, & purse). 
possessive case in an; as Cyne, | 


EXERCISE XVII. 


1. Is the man old? 2. He is not old ; but the old man 
who was here yesterday i is now dead. 3. Is the old woman 
in the age 4. She is not; but the grandmother 1s in 
the house. Have you a grandmother living? 6. I 
have, anda eta 7. Is the old man who was in 
the house yesterday your grandfather? 8. He is; and the 
old woman who is’ here to- day is my grandmother. 9. 
Have you a good (dea3) heart? 10. T have a good heart 
and a well- -disposed mind ; for every good man has a good 
heart and a well-disposed ‘mind. IL. ‘The Lord imy God is 
Sovereign (ay, high, US sovereign,) Lord ‘of (a4), 
on,) heaven and of earth. . The Trishman i is long-lived. 
13. How are all those ae your care? 14, Those nnder 
my care are well (plan, safe). 15. Wow are those under 
your care, and you father’s, and your grandfather's? 
16. Your fame ‘and your reputation are “deor to me. 
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17. Oh! my sad sorrow that you are not happy. 18. Oh! 
iny treasure and love of loves, how great is my affection 
for you! 19. Mary, pulse of heart, flower of all that is 
fair! 20. You are my sorrow and my joy—my honour 
and my shame, my life and my death. 


SEVENTH LESSON. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB “ to be,” vo bejé;—CONTINUED 
(See Fifth Lesson.) 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Imperfect Tense. 
Tits tense is by some called the habitual past, because 
it expresses no particular action, or state of being, but a 
habit, or action repeated in the one case, and a continned 
state of existence in the other. We call it by the name 
Imperfect, in order to conform to the established divisions 
of Tense, and because it agrees very closely with the Jin- 
perfect in Greek, Latin, and French verbs. The first letter 
of this tense is aspirated, if it be one of the nine mutable 
consonants. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. bé-qon, vecyinn, I was wont to | 1. &S-mr, recmush, we were wont 
be. | to be. 

2 bdS-tea, rechaw, thou (you) wast b vechce, you were wont to 


ont to be. 
3 bS-ead Oo, vceyoo shé, he was | 3. bjS-djr, ceedecsh, they were wont 
wont to be. to be. 

This tense, of which the Irish-speaking people make such 
frequent use, is by them translated, when conversing in 
Enclish, by the words, ‘ used to be.” 

The interrogative form is gone through by placing the 
particle av, whether, before each of the persons; as, ay 
b]S-1on, was I wont to be, &e. 

The verbal form of the third person singular, bjéea, 
with the personal pronouns me, I; cu, thou (you); ré, he, 
(it); rp, she, (it); pon, we; pyb, you ; ryan, they ; placed 
after it, gives the analytic conjugation of this tense. 

Oxs,—ead, and 48, final, is, in Connaught, pronounced 
oo, (English); in Munster, a. As the final syllavle of the 

E 
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imperfect tense, it is pronounced incorrectly in Munster, 
and in some districts in the southern parts of Connaught— 
like agh, guttural. Of the sound of 8 final, we shall 
treat in the Twelfth Lesson. 

The word synthetic, as applied to the conjugation of 
Irish verbs, means that the personal pronouns we, cx, pppy, 
rib, p1ad, are, in each tense, combined with the verb, so as 
to make one word, thus—zcaym, I am, is composed of ca, 
am, and me, I, and is as much a synthesis, that is, a joining 
together of the two words c4 and me, as aZan, at Me; opm, 
on me; lom, with me, is of az, at, and mé, me ; aypt, on ; 
and me, le, with; and me. In some persons of the com- 
pound pronouns, equally as of the verbs, this synthetic 
union is not clearly, at first, perceived ; as, in leo, with 
them, compounded of le and jad; in byd-;ny, I used 
to be, compounded of bj5 and me. 

The Analytic is, in meaning, opposed to Synthetic, and in 
dicates that the pronoun and verb are not combined in one 

From the nature therefore of the synthetic form, it is 
pein the personal pronouns cannot, in the nominative case, 

e expressed after the verb when conjugated synthetically : 
and should the personal pronouns be found so expressed, 
they must be necessarily in the objective case. Thus— 


Tajm=eca me, I am. 
CSajm me==ca me, me, I, lam; 
Duayl-jm me—=buayljs me me, I strike (1). 
which clearly is very incorrect. Yet the third person 
ural is excepted, and is often elegantly employed, with 
this double form of nominative case, to add weight and 
strength to the ordinary power of language. 

The reader cannot fail to perceive, that inflecting the 
verb synthetically, the third person singnlar has not the 
pronoun combined with the verb, as the other persons have, 
and he will naturally ask the reason. It is, as Doctor 
O'Donovan remarks, because the third person singular is 
always absent, and needs therefore to be expressed, that its 
gender may become known, whereas the first person or 
speaker, and the person spoken to, “ being always supposed 
to be present, there is no necessity of making any distinc- 
tion of gender in them.” 
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When therefore, in the analytic form, the nominative or 
subject is, in the first and second persons singular and in 
all the persons of the plural, actually expressed, one unin- 
flected torm of the verb suffices for all, since the relation 
of its persons is sufliciently marked by the subject, just as 
in English; I loved, thou lovest, he loved; we loved, you 
loved, they loved. The verbal form “loved” is the same 
in each of five personal endings, yet from the subject, or 
nominative, each person of the verb is clearly known. 


THE ANALYTIC IMPERFECT OF THE VERB “ ¢o be.” 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. BiS-ea8, (veeyoo), me. +1. BS-ead, (veeyoo) tiny. 
2. byd-eas, aA TU 2. b5-ea5, aa rib. 
3. byS-ead, 38 re or The 3. bS-ead, a3 TAD. 


Iwas wont to be; thou wast wont to be; he or she was 
wont to be; we were wont to be; you were wont to be; 
they were wont to be. 


VOCABULARY. 


2p, whether, (a, is pronounced 
short). It is put before the 
perfect teuse, just as an, whe- 
ther, is put before the pre- 
sent tense, when a question 
is asked. ap, whether, is a 
compound form of av, whether, 
and jto—which, in the ancient 
language, was a mere sign of 
past time. 
whom, or which; a relative 
pronoun compounded of a, 
who, which ; and ne, the an- 
cient sign of the perfect tense. 
our; a possessive pronoun, 
plural of mo, my: aj in each 
of these instances is pro- 
nounced wri (« short), It 
takes n before a vowel; as, ajt 
n-ATAy, Our father. 
awr, slaughter; hence the 
Greek name of the god of 
_ Slaughter, Agus; Welsh, aer, 
Zn, plough (to) 3 Latin, arare, to 
plongh ; ploughing ; the action 
of ploughing, by) na dat) a5 
ayt, the oxcn Were ploughing— 


an, 


an, 


Sin, 


Job. 1, 14. Plonghed land, 
Welsh, dr; Germ. erde; Gr. 
"A pow. 

Wp, for arp, upon; An for dent, says; 
as, yt, or ap fe, says he; 
Latin, cit. 

be)5, will be, future tense of bet, 
to be. 

DAIL, possessive case of bewl, mouth 

be, to be, being; a being by ex- 
cellence ; a lady. 

bus, and ba, was ; may be. 


Dad, food ; Greck, Fis, life. 


Duyn, (to, or from, &e.) a cow; 
the prepositional case—7c., 
the objective case governed by 
a preposition—of bo, a cow. 

Cépy, a step; grade, dignity ; as, 
coy-cejn, a foot-step 5 and- 
éepn, high grade, great dignity. 

Djpead, direct (adjective), straight ; 
Latin, dirigere. 

Dune, a person. . 

Ce, possessive case of esc ; Latin, 
equus, a horse. 

Gjle, (and in old Trish ajle, and 
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ojle) another; Greek, aA, 
another ; Latin, alius. From 
ele and cipneac, one of any 
(cin) country, is derived ele- 
neac, and sometimes written 
ojlejead, a stranger. 

Feanp, better. 

Foul, a while ; 50 fill, for a while, 
yet; pan Fo poll, wait yet. 

Fa, for ; as cad pa, for what. 

Fao} (pr. fwee), under, for ; as cab 
yao}, under what? z.¢., on what 
account. 

Fao), in; as, he is in power and re- 
spect, TA fe Fao) éeim, Azur 
rao} mear. These extrinsic 
qualities are, as it were, laid 
on him ; he is therefore justly 
said to be under them. 


Fat, reason, cause ; as, cra An £45, 
what reason; ca fat le Zac 
ns, there is reason (with) for 
every thing. a, for; and ¢4¢, 
cause, reason, are pronounced 
nearly alike, patsfuwh, pas 
Jaw. 

Banar, scarcity; from 54n, without, 
prep., scarce, adj. 

16n, a luncheon, 2 viatic, a store. 

Rajb, was ; is employed in the per- 
fect_tense, exactly ike b-ruwt, 
is; in the present tense (See 
Second Lesson, page 10), 
after particles of denying, 
questioning, wishing, or sup- 
posing, after the relative pro- 
nouns a, who; nac, who not. 


EXERCISE XVIL 


1. Rab a éeann cron? 2. By 4 ean com. 


& latiy caol? 


3. Rab 


4. by o Unty caol azur bj «4 éop cam. 5. 


Rajb a Spaz Yat (erey)? 6. By o Zyuaz lyse. 7. Ray 


ay bd doy yo ban? 
joyun ? 
63 azur ay feap pean? 


8. br rj oon. 
10. Wj paqb, ace by pe buyse. 11. Rayb ay bean 
? 12. By ay bean 03, asup by rj 
FAO] heap a5np Eso] Jean. 
be]d do tac moe map by a adayp. 


9. Rab mo tanh 


13. by do Fea peav, azur 
14, b-guyl mac a5 


d’pZean 50 FOL? 15. Ta msc 65 at5 m’ pySZean 55 5 ae. 
16. By do thaé faoy clit azup faoy Slay. 17. DySeanny ab 
bay a13 ceape cub. 18. Ta azup bayye Zeal o15 buy 
dony. 19. Rab cluap an eye, beaz; «a Cop dfptead, a 
Spujm aoa? 20. Bj a élusp beas, a Bpuym Fada, a cor 
djpeac; azup pazb pe eAoy Capt a yae, oul puap ay cvoye? 
21. My payb, acc by pe any ceaé m’ aéap. 22. Dud maye 
Yon ceol ao bal; Ta do Zué é0 byyy agup do Sldp do Ayia, 
Jape may lyon a beyé 443 clop leyp. 23. 2y ce bear puap 
bpdeany pe Fao, Com azgup clits azup an ce bydeap pjor 
byeany pe faop éayl azup EAoy Zavap. 24. Cpeud @ do 
THAN? 25.7S & mo thay a bee Faoy reap, aZuy TA ay May 
TO AD) mo Cpojse Fey. 26. Hy payb poS azam. 27. b- 
deann « fos spur a fean & Lary Zac Supe 3 dt pp ros o bez 
50 Maye le Za6 dupe eyle. 28. Dud dear do Cor cl@ azur 
bud Zonm do fuyl Seyy, bud rj aZup Zeal do lam, aZup bud 
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Fada do tyeusta, bud cya, fApvead, d0 Fpuaz azur bud lon. 
pac, royllpead pradaptc (pr. ryark; See Fourth Lesson, Ob- 
servation, p. 21), do por Zopin. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Was the weather rough yesterday when ye were on 
the sea? 2. No; the w eather was ie though the wind 
was high, and the sea was rough. 38, Were “they on the 
top of ‘the mountain? 4. They were tot on the top of the 
mountain, but they were at the foot of it (aj5 « bun). 
5. Had ve a guide? 6. We had no guide, as we were 
not on the top of the mountain, 7 It was not cold, 
though there was a fog on thie hill’s side. 8. I do not like 
a fog onahill. 9, The view from off the top, over the 
country and over the sea was not far. 10, There were 
boats on the sea, and people on the shore, which was very 
white, and a ship i in the harbour. a The sun was red 
when going down (013 dul goo). 12. The moon was full, 
and large, and luminous, and the fir inant was blue, w ith- 
outa cloud. 13. The fame which this country has is very 
great. 14. Do you be early at the sea and along the shore? 
[5. No; Iam not usually well, and I do not like to be at the 
sea till the end of summer; (deypte an c-pariyqiay.) 16. You 
are lucky to be here on the side of this beautiful valley. 17, 
Tam lucky; but, as the proverb says, (map deyft ay pean- 
rseul) «there is luck with a fool?” (bjdeann 4S ATL ama 

nan). 18. [like (it is a wish with me) to be in this delight- 
ful country. 19. May God's blessing be on you. 20, Fare- 
well (ray lear). 


EIGHTH LESSON. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB “Zo be,” do beyt,—CONTINUED. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Perfect Tense. 


Turs tense, like the first perfect in French, the historic 
perfect i in Latin, the aorist in Greek, conveys the idea of 
time past generally—w hether some time ago, or just now 
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passed—and is translated into English either by the remote 
perfect, was; or by the present perfect, have been. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1, byd-eay, vecyes, I was. 1 1. bi-map, vecmar, we were. 
2. bdr, veeyish, thou wast. 2. bj-bay, veewar, you were. 
3. by re, vee shé, he (or it) was; bry, 3. bj-oapi, veedar, they were. 
vee shee, she (or it) was. 


The Analytic form of this tense is very simple. (See 
preceding Lesson; paragraph immediately before Vocabu- 
LARY, p. 33). 

1. by me, I was; or have been. { 1. by rn, we were. 

2. by cu, thou wast, 2. by rib,you were, 

3. br ré, he (or it) was; br yj, she | 3. by t]Ad, they were. 
(or it) was. 

Sometimes the particle .o—and in the ancient language 
jto—is placed before this tense. Its use in this respect, in irish, 
is not unlike that of the particle to before the infinitive mood 
in English verbs. Rabap (and not bideap, the direct per- 
fect of the verb do beyé, to be), follows those particles into 
which j1o enters, forming the latter part of a compound ; 
as, Zan, that (compounded of o, that, would that ; and po, 
sign of the perfect tense), e. g., Ruyt nabar , that Dwas; nap, 
that not (negative interrogative), as nap pabay, was I not; 
pape tpolay, did I not praise; yap, may not, (compounded 
of the particle ys, not, and jto); a negative used when a 
wish is expressed > as, vay ptayb pé, may he be not ; nap 
tnolays yé, may he not praise ; vient, not; from vi, not, and 
105 pacat, Which not, (See in preceding Lesson, page 

36,—the word ja]b ; also Second Lesson, Obs. 1 page 10), 


INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE PERFECT. 


1. Mp pab-arjrowas, was 1? i 2p NAb-mMap, rowmar, Were we ? 
2. Wn prab-arr, rowish, wast thou ? 2, Wk pab-ban, rowwar, were you? 
3. Wye pai’ re, rows shé, was he? 3 ly prab-dajt, rocedhar, were they? 


Analytic—payb (was), ma, cu, pe pyov, fyb, trad? 

qab-ar, is compounded of to; and the perfect bjsear, 
which we have conjugated above. 

The learner cannot fail to observe that the verbal end- 
ings, ap, sp, for the first and second persons singular; and 
mop, bap, dap, for the persons of the plural, are the sume 
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in both forms (bj5esp, and pabsr) of the perfect indicative. 
The same are the endings of the persons of the perfect tense 
in every verb regular and irregular in the Irish langnage. 

In some grammars there is a vowel (a) placed before 
the plural terminations, majt, bap, oan, to lend fulness of 
sound to the word. We have omitted it in the conjugation 
of the substantive verb, as we do intend to omit it in every 
other, for the sake of having in all verbs the endings of the 
several persons in each tense uniform. Besides, the inser- 
tion of a vowel is rarely necessary to lend enphony to the 
sound of two consonants in two distinct syllables. 


THE PERFECT OF qj, if is—-THE ASSERTIVE FORM OF THE 
VERB, to be. (see p. 25). 


1. Da or bud me, it was I. 1. Ba or bud yn. it was we, 
2 Vs... tu, it was thou. 2.ba .. ib, it was you. 
3. Da... fe, it was he. 3. DA... Tad, ib was they. 


bud is also the subjunctive present ; as 50 m-bud play an ce Frarpugesr, 

emay he who enquires be safe. 

ba becomes b’ when a vowel follows; as, b’ apd 6 ancpav, 
the tree was high. The b’ or b, becomes united with a, a 
particle which is sometimes placed for emphasis before ba 
or bus, and thus forms one word—ab, was. The forms ab; 
nob (from po and ba); baw (from ba and me); cumsd 
(from 5o, that, and ba) ; and copbam (from se, that ; no, 
sign of the perfect tense, and ba); so frequently met with 
in the ancient language, are not found In lately-printed 
Trish works, and indeed ought not at all to be henceforth 
employed. F 

The initial letter of every adjective—if one of the four 

labialsb,z.m,p,coming after bus, is aspirated; as, bud ryayé an 
Fean Seagzan (Shawn), the man John was good; ie, 
John was a good man. 

The personal pronouns coming after ba, or bud, take the 
Objective form—which, in this shape, are, properly speak- 
ing, only aspirated nominatives ; as, bud éu, and not bud 
tu; bus ¢ or bud fe, and not bud re; bud Fyad, or jad, and 
not bud pyad. It appears to us, therefore, that after bud, 
the aspirated nominative, re, fj, f1yn, frad, ought to be 
employed, and not @, j, yp, 140, the objective forms, in 
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which + (aspirated) is omitted. The latter spelling, how- 
ever, is entirely in use in all printed books and manuscripts. 


On this Dr. Latham observes : ‘There seems to be no precise rule of 
orthography in this instance.” We would recommend the learner to 
adopt that spelling which is philosophically the correct one, fe, t}, 1)", 
fad; although usage is quite against us. 


VOCABULARY. : 
finve, height; from apo, high. { Poy, marry; as it were—bér, from 
Daot, vain, silly. | bo, 2 cow, because in kine the 
Dewdm >, we will be. | dowry was usually paid. 
Caona, sheep. | Poyea, married, 
Da, two; as, dA rean, two men. | Roman, before me ; compound pro- 


Deaz, teen—the decimal endms 3 | noun ; from popi, before ; and 
from bere, te a; Greek, 3 dee | _ We, me, 
‘ eighteen ; | Romaz, before thee (you). 


A5, seventeen. | Rone, before me. 
Déan, as make | Rony), before her. ; 
Bnar, enstom. Spy, a dowry given with females. 
BWapac, to-morrow. Sw, sit. 


Hatyadac, inimical, hostile ; (from 
nAaiad, an encmy.) 


EXERCISE XX, 


1. Sy ce 0 by Maye leat 4 ae beyd ye ole OWT a Mastaé 
agup ay ce 4 by yl leac usyp stay, beyS fe natvadaé leat 
usr cyle, dip po & BVP 05 ur nor ay cpaogatl, 2. bes- 
MID age son Real Fad Us ’nusyp beySrqd ayy Eqs, VO aire 
lujng 415 roam, 443 clop leyp av thuype rsp faoy Foans «15 
cup a Brus puap avy aypoe. 38. Jp dlaqy an ppd lnzos 013 
rary aye thay 4. Wad dear ala a5 rpary aye lyon? 5. 
Tp dear ala a3 pps aq lon. 6. te dear leanb 65 ann 
uét a thatap. 7. Hap bv soybyy (delightful) ay zleay by 
porpany (before me) pivce (stretched)? 8. b’ aoibi0 al) 
glean by porhac rise. 9. Dydeavn bob Eso] pReqh. 10. 
THaé mays Oya sola? LL. Jp maye Ops Zola. 12. ded 
an c-Ppapd bead, azur ay toad mop. 13. Ta da fuyl a5 
Za oupye, AZup Sa Copp, azur Sa lagth, agupr ceany. 14. 
Hae cope do Fa due app an cTPMAYS, 4d a Beye apse, azur 
lung agur leur le pars 4 Zabayl (pronounced gowal, to 
take)? 15. Jp coy do Fad Dupe Zap do’n tyuyyt bad a Beye 
ase. 16. Croud @ an luad a ca aqyt farg avoir? 17. T4 
1r3 pao. 18. B-puyl mans agad? 19. Ta mapz azam, 
azup dat, AZuP caoyta, agur uay? 20. Cya ay luac cH 
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Spe Dam, AZup appt Gaopa, agup aye nay? 21. TA dati 
daopt, Azur cH luad uaqy paopt. 22. Jp ayl lyom do Eaqyz. 
23. Jp aon cayye. 24. Nad dall ay 5pad bacd? 25. Jp 

dall an 5745 baod. 26. Naé mylyy pion; vad peanb a joc? 
27. Jp mylir Flops If resp a joc. 28. Wa *y mayée leac 
beye buan, caye Fuap azup ceye. 29. Ip pjop duyc, adc vad 
b-puyl pst le Zaé 7h? 80. Ta pac le Zaé ys. 31. Says 
apy to le mo taob azur ee capt Yorn. 32. 3Cn maze 
leac a beyt cane lyom? - Jr majeé loom go deprhyn 
(indeed), 34. b-gujl 0’ A, 635 porea? 35. Ny b-puyl, 
map pac b-guyl rene ie 36. Cya an aojp 43 peaée-dea5, 
an fesd (an yah,isit)? 37. Ta, oéc-déas 6 Maye (March). 
38. Cyaan aqnm ca appe;? 39. S]psad (Jane). 40. 
Slay Zo par’ py. 


NINTH LESSON. 


Tue following simple prepositions, ve, of ; do, to; #4, for; 
yao}, under; 6, from; cap, over; cre, by, through ; ; and 
sometimes ajft, on; Cum, to, towards ; 3 3an, without, aspi- 
rate the initial aspirable letter of a noun when the article 
is not expressed. 

EXAMPLES. 
byyg, efficacy; de byy3, of, or from efficacy ; 
hence ve byy5 comes to signify, because ; and is now used 
as an adverbial phrase. 

Taob, side; de taob, concerning; ie, of the side of ; 
Latin, relate ad. 

Cup, beginning; 6 tur, from the beginning; Latin, ab 
initio. 


Seamur, James; do Séamuy, to James. 
SeaZan, John; éury Seasan, to John. 
Deata, life; capt beata, above life. 
bjé, life, existence; aqjt byé, in life, Ze, at all. 
Day, top; aqe bat, on top. 
Talaty, earth; Aye TAL ary, on earth; 


as, t® Oya ayn vyeary agup “aye calar,” agup any Jad 
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uyle ball ve’n dorian, God is in heaven and on earth, and 
in every place in the world. b, of byy3; c, of caob; b, of 
beata, S of Séamup, and of Sengan, b of bayp, are aspi- 
rated by the prepositions. 
* Seal am menrse, real Ain buyle, 
Reubad ceud ’y Az owl arn mine 
an FAy 19 bo dleaccamany, vi r5ameAry’ ler Ro peo 
—Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, vol. i. p. 22. 
(See following Exercise for the translation of these words). 

In the above distich m, in the word mejr3e, and b, in the 
word buyle, and 1, in mype, after ayy. are not aspirated. 
Again — 

Ban cree yy pus an chu; 
Without treasure fame is cold. 

Cin the word cypze, after the preposition gan, is not 
aspirated. Nouns beginning with 9, c, +, after aqp, capt, 
(commonly) ann, ar, or any preposition ending ind, c, pL, », 
(see Obs. 2, page 29), have not the initial letter aspirated. 

VOCABULARY 
Aine, for alwne, comparative de | law 3 matamn-chabuyne, a mo- 
gree of aluyn, beautiful. ther-in-law. 


WlepsZeao, money of all kinds; de Cnearca, honest. 
rived from ang, an old Irish | Deans-bystam, a (real) brother, 


word signifying white; and as opposed to bratam, a friar, 
fised, res, a thing 3 Gr., @e7955 i.e, a brother in religion. 
whence arguros, the Greck Byars, grace , naor, holy, a saint ; 
term for silver ; French argent, NAOM-FNATA, holy grace. 
money ; Latin, arycntum, sil- | Mt, lily; Gr. Aeyicv; Latin, Ulu; 
ver. Welsh, lhyren. 
be)m, a stain. Wacear, goodness; from maj, 
benur, Venus; derived from the ; good. 
Trish bean, a woman, as she | 2eiRe, drunkenness. 
was by excellence the—bean. ine, wanton madness, frolic. 
Dpatam, a brother ; a friar; Latin, | Reubsad, tearing; from peub, to 
Srater. rend. 
bale, frenzy ; Latin, bilis. Reulean, diminutive of peuls, a star. 
Cleaéza, a habit. Ror, a rose. 


Cleaceaman, we practised. Saogjal, the world j Latin, seewlum. 
Ctejb, breast, a basket ; possessive Seal, a turn, a while. 
case of clab, breast, beeause, | S5ampan’, for p5ampamuyo, we 


like a basket, it is sect with shall cease. 
ribs. Tigeanna, and cranna, Gr. Teeasv¢, 
Chabuyn (from chab, breast, and lord, sir ; Ger. Herr ; derived 
puine, a person), a son-in-law ; from cin, country, and nae or 
tam-chabuyn, a father-in-law ; hw, the ancient Irish for neac, 
beanechabuyn, a daughter-in- a person, a man, 


Ue, all. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Tr Bneagza na Benuy cu, 
Tr ane ?na peulean cu, 
So h-Cley 5ay ber ip cu, 
Rhy a quyy! 


Mo pdr, mo yl, mo crop qr cu, 
Mo yrops a B-puyl’ray c-paogal fo, cu, 
Ruy mo cnopse ’r mo éleyb yr cu, 

2 Elin a punt 


More beauteous than Venus, far, 

More fair than the midnight star, 

My Helen, without stain you are, 
Fibblin a Ruin! 


My red Rose, my Lily white, 
My Treasure, unfading bright, 
Darling! my soul's del light ! ! 
Eibblin a Ruin ! 
Fiardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy: Translated for The Nation. 
EXERCISE XXL 

lL. Ta me Fay yyup, Zay bpacayt. 2 Ta cu gay sp 
Bay aigead. 3. Ta pj Zan ole vo may. 4. b-guyl do 
Beanb- Byocare sour do Seayib-f yay le do Mataye ayy 
soy BP 5. Ts mo tyatayp a5up mo Seapb-fyup ayy 
soy c15 Lom-pa. 6. St, Synead, b-fuyl cu ayy pyoy? 
7. % Seamuyp azup a Seagayy Bepuyl 5d aZayb alt 
mo thatayn? 8. Be Ful do thac beo, a beC bly ? 9. Ca 
bru mac An ft cveapca a by any fo a yase? 10. 
Sa an bean hop azuy mac an Eye wdqpt ayy d cup ay lace a 
pase. 11. 3 Sypsad cuz cu ay élyu leac. 12. Fada buaye 
raogalaé Zo pab ca, a muy Zeal mo époyse, 13, Oe buys 
30 b-guyl cu pro-thayé, a TyZeaqwa, c& pin azam ap po puap 
a bee oylyp ouye. 14. 9 4 O06 Slip, 6 feapic-ZrAso mo 
éproyde, mo rpjle pest, m’ ujle thayteap, berm me eqD 
puap oye le Beye Faoy do pryuzt Zo bpat; de bys Zo b-fuyl 
TU MAES AZup Zesdiaye Lyorm, agZuj Zo cuylleayy (deserve) 
cu mo ZyAd uyles ay po pus (up, forward, henceforth), 
bed Fpad azam 6 cpoyde ope, ager vi bed cpyoe ley Zo 
bpaé le cougar (help) 80 ysori-Spapa, 15. 0, 0 rcdrpe 
mo Elé]b yad mot an Fpad by aZad aye d’ atayp clyabuyne, 
Yuayft 4d’ or cu ay meud 4 by apt. 16. b-guyl do macarqe 
clabuyne ’p an 73. 17. Ta, de caob Zo b-puyl a b-joZéean 
Topi act bes bndyo ayper ?yuaype beyS Ejop aycy But poyb 
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Feapt cne@area map tu-pa ayZ eparpugsas (enquiring) afpe}. 
18. Jp mop a coq agup a cli cpyo ay tip. 19. Jp ejon 50 
brut, 20. So payb pe mayt ryy ay pro puap. 

Ozs. 1.—The final vowel of the possessive pronouns mo, 
my; do, thy; and of the prepositions ve, of ; do, to; is 
elided, and an apostrophe (’) substituted for "the elided 
letter, when a vowel comes immediately after: as—o’ 
ajom, thy name, for do ani; 50 ysotizap d° ayo, hallowed 
be thy name: B-genyl d’ ataqp aur do Macayp plan, are 
your father and mother well? O’soip Cpjore, of the age 
of Christ. 

Ons. 2.—», of the possessive pronoun 90, thy; should 
never, when o is elided, be changed into t—a cognate letter 
of a near kindred sound—a process which has, very incor- 
rectly, been often gone through; as, tanam, for danam, 
which itself is an old stenographic form for v'anam, thy 
soul; so again, caypm, thy name, for d’aynm; tatayp, thy 
father, for d’ataq; cteazva, thy wisdom, for Dreagna; 
coslac, thy man-servant, thy young man, for v0’ oslad. 
This mutation of the linguals d, ct, one for the other, is so 
puzzling to mere learners that it shoud never in future be 
practised. 

3(, her; takes the as irate h before the vowel immedi- 
ately following it; as—lIs her father alive, b-gayl a b-stayp 
beo? Is her soul safe, b-puyl a b-avyam plan? If his, and 
not her—both of which are expressed in Irish by the letter 
4—was meant, the expression should have been written 
thus—s stajp, and not a b-ataypy a apam, and not a b- 
Anam. 

This difference is very carefully attended to by Ivish- 
speaking people. The sound of I) before the initial vowel 
falling on the ear tells them at once that the subject to 
which refers is feminine. Example— 


499 02 


Ty ran f'n B-cré, Beewl « “h-65 lad” 7 A ltde, 
°S Say And Ages purged °5 & bneuzA6 5 

Qc jompUgZeay Zo ruap oO TULb Zac pAor, 
Oin cA A cnopde le g-x celle °5 4 eUzAd. 


She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her sighing; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lyi ing. 
—Irish Melodies, by Dr. Muchinte. 
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Ca, what, were; as cA h-sojp due, what 
age is to you, i.e, what 
age are you; or how old 
are yon? 

So, that (conj.); a par- jr 50 b-anaty bySeany cu 


These particles take ticle that renders the ann ro, It is seldom you 
h before the suc- adj. before which it is be here. 
ceeding vowel. put, an adverb. 


Na, not (in commanding); as, ya h-ob azur 0A h- 
iArut ondin, do not refuse 
and do not seek honour. 


le. ij Ta ye tin le h-eazla, 
Re, \ with, Tle is sick (with) from 
fear. 


When the possessive pronouns a, his, her, their; ap, our, 
follow the simple prepositions that end in a vowel, » 1s, for 
euphony, inserted before the pronoun to prevent hiatus—as, 
azur cloc faoy “0-0” éeann, and a stone under his head; 
5 yea” cpoyde, from her heart; 6 “ y-a" 5-cpoyde, from their 
heart. In these Examples y is inserted before a, his; o, 
her; and a, their, following pao}; 6. 


TENTH LESSON. 


CONJUGATON OF THE VERB “to be,” do bejt,—CONTINUED. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL 
1. bejd-10, beyid, I will be. | 1. Deys-m]d, beymidh, we will be. 
5-1, beyirh, thon wilt be. 2. Ded-215, beyhee, you will be. 


3. bed ye, bey sh¢, he (or, it) will | 3. es], beyidh, they will be. 
be ; bes yj, Ley shee, she (or, 
it) will be. 

Like the Present tense, the Future, after the relative 
pronouns 4, who; yoé, who; adopts the termination—ear; 
as, from bed, will be; and by (present tense), is usually ; 
is formed baydear; aud bydeap; as, an cé « beySear, he who 
willbe; ay cé « bidear, he who is usually. This ending 
is assumed after the same relatives (a, and noc) by every 
other verb, neuter and active, in the language, In the 
coming Lessons it will not, therefore, be necessary to give, 
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in other verbs, the relative assertive form of the Present 
or Future tenses indicative. The relative form of the 
verb for the other tenses—imperfect, perfect, conditional ; 
or for the relative negative of even the present and future, 
is that of the third person singular of each respective 
tense. 

This special ending of the tenses after the relative pro- 
noun, is a peculiarity in Irish. 

The future of qf, it is; ba or bud, it was; is bur, it will 
be; which is seldom employed except before adjectives in 
the superlative degree with a contingent or future mean- 
ing; as ance ip eaqtyt, he-who is best; ay re a Bb’ fear, 
he who was best; ay cé buy feappt, he who will be best. 


CONDITIONAL. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. bé5-1nn, veyhinn, I might, or 1 1. beS-muyr, veymush, we might, or 
could be. eould be. 

2. bed-tea, veyhaw, thou mightest, . BeS-25, veyhee, ye might, or 
or couldst be. could be. 

3. Be-ead, veyhoo, shé, he {or it), | 3. béjs-djr, veydish, they might, or 
might or could be. t could be. 


to 


The first letter of the foregoing tense, like that of the 
imperfect, is aspirated, if it be one of the nine mutable 
consonants. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
1. Bo pab-av, go rowadh, that I | 1. Bo nab-muyd, go rowmudh, that 


may be. we may be. 

2. Bo pab-am, go rawirh, that thou | 2. Bo nab-tajs, go rowhy, that you 
mayest be. may be. 

3. Bo pajb ré, go rowy shé, that he | 3, So pab-ays, go rowidh, that they 
(or, it) may be; 50 payb yi, go may be. 


rowvshee, thatshe(or, it)may be. 


bud, that it may be, is the Optative form of yp, it is ; bus, 
it was; and bur, will be; as, 50 m-bud plan fan-psoga- 
laé éu, health and long life to you; literally, may you 


be healthy and long-lived. 


IMPERATIVE, 


| Laeeres or so oe sce 1. by-muyr, beemush, let us be, 
2. by, bee, be thou 2. D)6-75, beeyee, be ye. 
3. Dys-ea0 ye, beeyoo shé, let him be. | 3. Vy-djr, beedish, let them be. 
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The second person plural 61515, is commonly, in the 
spoken language, pronouiiced as if written, b1515, beegee. 

The infinitive mood and participles are formed by put- 
ting certain prepositions betore the verbal noun—bejé, 
being—as, in English, to; about to; in French, pour; is 
placed before the infinitive, 

bez, a being; do beyz, to be; 
le beyz, in order to be. 

Le, with; placed before the infinitive mood, gives, like 
pour, in French, the idea of intent, purpose, to perform 
what is expressed by the verb. 

AWip cj beyé (on the point of being), about to be. 

215 beyé (at) being; same as the old English form, a- 
being, a-walking, a-loving; for—being, walking, loving. 

Bp beyz, on being. 

Jaye m-beyé, after being, having been. 


VOCABULARY. 
Branch, bongh, cpaob, 5eu5. For, because, dy; Greek: y2e 3 Fr 
Bush, r5eacé. cur. 


Bank, border, edge, bruaé; as ap | Farm, ped. 
bnuaé na inne, on the border | Fertile, raysdin; rich ;—rapsbin ie 


of the pond; ain bnusc na h- derived from fo, ease; and 
Alle, on the verge of the cliff; AbdbAp, Cause. 
ain bnuaé na b-ajboe, on the | Fertilize, oean pasbip,(make fer- 
bank of the river. tile). 

Comet, peannan, from pneann, a | Granary, stall, mamnneac, rprobol ; 
star, and an, beautiful, spark- Heb, Saw, shilol, an ear of 
ling; neulc, also means star ; corn. 


and peulcan, a small star, | Harrow, clat-punrea. 
same as pieulco5; or a star- | Harbinger, cuapn; a rainbow is 


measuring instrument, an as- | ealicd ‘the harbinger of a 

trolabe. Comet, can well be shower,” ‘! cuap ceata,” 

called also peule snuazac; or | Irrigated, plucea; from fhué, to 

neule cinteacs Reannan may nrigate, to wet; flue, adj, 

be considered by many to be wet, moist. 

only merely the diminutive of | Lake, We; Fr. lac; Basy, lae ; Greek, 

neagn. aAaxzzes 3 Latin, lucus; Italian, 
Cut, sean; from Zeanp, short ; lago ; Spanish, lago; Welsh, 

because whatever is cut is Uweh. 

shortened. 


Manure, aolaé, from Aol, lime. 

Marsh, low meadow land, léan. 

Moor, yuarg; (as if from ye, flow- 
ing, and wrge, water). 

Moory, p4y5a¢ ; moory land, ca- 
Lary rargac 

Nutriment (juice), rug. 


Deep, dojtyy. 

Dike, pal; Latin, vallum. 

Ditch, clas. 

Dust, ashes, luatpe (from las, 
quick, and cn é, earth); tuatne 
enan), bone dust. 
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Oak, oayt; Greek, Opts 5 Sansk., 
druh; Welsh, der. Hence the 
name Derry, from the grove 
planted there by Columbkille. 

Pile, a heap of stones, can. 

Pit, clayr, a sand-pit, clayy 5jne. 


Philosopher, tao); Greek, coPes. | 


In Irish it means also, a man 
of letters; any man of position 
in the world; 4 Sao}, Sir. 

Plough, céaéra; to plough, cpead ; 
THEABAS ABU ATS PUTAS, 
ploughing and_ harrowing ; 
cam-ceacta, the plough ; 
Charles’s Wain. 

Purpose, Sdbay; that purpose, an 
t-abban tin; for that purpose, 
therefore, an an adban p19. 

Rock, cate, Al 

Soil, earth, ene, Gt. 

Sow ‘ing, cunt; from cusp, to put, to 
sow, to set. 

Spring (time), eannad; from enus, 
spring up, arise, when mother 


earth rises, as it were, from the 
dormant state in which she 
lay during winter; Greck, Fup. 

Stack, cpusé; from this word is 
derived. Cras Paonure, the 
name of a mountain in Mayo, 
siximiles from Westport; called 
cnuac, from its conical, reek- 
like shape 5 3 and Paonuwe, Pa- 
trick’s ; because the Saint, like 
another Moses, spent, whila 
preaching the faith in Con- 
naught, forty days on its sum- 
mit, in prayer and fasting. 

Swamp, inn, rpwe. 

Surround (to), cuyy tymcjoll. 

Uplands, apoain, peop. 

Use, rejsny ; pronounced feylin, 

Very, a9, ran, both employed only 
in composition, as, 01-™.y¢, very 
good; yaa, surpassingly 
good; tin, very; as, tp-frjol, 
very low; tp-p5rana, very 
ugly; tit-eapba, great want. 


EXERCISE XXII. 


1. God bless your work (bal 6 Oya aypt dD obaypt—liter- 
ally, prosperity from God on thy work), 2. In what state 
is your sowing? 3. My sowing is exceedingly good. 4. 
Have you the farm cheap? 5. Lhave the farm cheap ; 
my father had it cheap; and my grandfather had it 
cheap; and may it never be dear. 6. Is the soil 
fertile? 7. It is fertile; for, it is irrigated by the 
water of the lake, which is at the mearing, or the bor- 
der of the marsh. 8. [ave you got sand from the sea- 
shore to put on the moory land? 9. No: for I havea 
sandpit in my own farm, the sand of which is of great use 
to me for that purpose. 10. Has the ploughshare over- 
come the stoues and rocks of the cragey uplands which 
bound (are on the border of) your farm? 11. It has, and 
even the harrow: there is not'a rock nor a stone which I 
have not put into one pile; and I have surrounded (put 
around) the whole (with) a high ditch and a deep dike. 
12. What manure do you put ¢ a ihe land in the time of 


spring? 13. I put bone-dust. . Is not bone-dust dry, 
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and without nutriment to the earth? 15. No; it is pos- 
sessed of a certain property (bjy3) which fertilizes the soil. 
16. Is there a large oak tree in your farm? 17. There is 
not, nor even a bush. I cut every bush from the root. 
18. See (zeué) that field how green it it. 19. Was it not 
always green? 20. It is good to be here. 21. Have you 
all your corn in stack, and in granary? 22. I have not. 
This season was very wet. 23. Philosophers say (ney 
ysore) that a comet brings hot weather (that there is 
asually hot weather with a comet), but truly this blazing 
comet (neulcay) which was lately with us* was the har- 
binger of rain and wet weather. 24. When will it be 
back again to us? 25. It is not easy to tell—ny popup 4 as. 


* Written in the end of October, 1$58. 


ELEVENTH LESSON. 

Ansrctives have their first letter, if aspirable, affected 
by aspiration, in the same manner as the nouns with which 
they agree, and arising from the same causes; Ex. Mo Réyr 
seal, oub, my fair black (haired) Rose; a leynb st mo 
élesb, fond child of my bosom; Wo éana buan, cdip, daqn- 
jean, oy cu, my constant, true, firm, fond friend thou 
(art); % éeypn Suyb, Syr, O dear head of dark (hair). 

The initial in each adjective in these sentences is aspi- 
rated on account of the possessive pronoun mo, which, as has 
been shown (p. 28), aspirates the initial aspirable of nouns. 

The same letters, 5, c, 7, Which in nouns are exempted 
from aspiration, when they come immediately after the 
dentals, 0, 1, », 7, c, (See Sixth Lesson, Obs. 2, page 29,) 
are exempted also in adjectives. 

avery adjective in Irish becomes an adverb by placing 
the particle 50 before it. ‘To this rule there is no exception. 

ADJ. ADY. 
Oeacc, trim, neat, perfect, complete. ; 5o beac, perfectly, completely. 
Vinh, melodious. Bo binn, melodiously. 
Caoé, blind; Latin, eeeus. 3o caoé, blindly, 
Cpom, crooked, bent ; Ger. krom. 3o cnom, in a bent manner. 
Dan, Greek, ded, deind, vehement. | 50 d1an, vehemently. 
Nuad, new, Be nuas, Latin, de novo; Spanish, 
de nucvo. 


F 
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Oss.—Adjectives beginning with a vowel take, on bhe- 
coming adverbs, }, before them, not only after go, but also 
after yr, it is; ba, or bud, it was; 7, not; as, 

Da h-apd do labart (lowrh) ye, it was loudly he spoke. 
D’ apo & an fuagsnad o’y v-paoprace do Zam. 
Grand was the warning when liberty spoke. 
Irish Melodies, by John Archbishop of Tuam. 

The adverb whose initial is a vowel, on coming after jf, 
it is; ba, it was; 1, not; is distinguished from the adjec- 
tive whence it is derived by the aspirate, ), which it as- 
sumes; as, Jp ole an pean 6, he isa bad man; Ny ole av 
reajté, he is not a bad man; Jp b-ole do aye fe, it is 
badly he spoke; Nj h-ole vo Gayne ye, it is not badly he 
spoke; Da bh-ole do éane re, it was badly he spoke—in 
which sentences to-—olc, as anadverb, } is prefixed, as well 
for cuphony as to distinguish it from the adjective from 
which it is derived. 

THE ARTICLE. 

In Ivish, there is but one Article, an, the. In the sin- 
gular number it is an, the; in ali cases and genders, 
except the possessive case feminine, in which it becomes 
va, of the. In the plural it is pe (the) in all cases and 
genders; as, 


Singular. Plural. 

oonre—ror eee 

Mas. Fem. Mas. & Fem. 
Nominative and Objective ... an, the; she na, the. 
Possessive ww = An,ofthe; na TA ses 
Prepositional we (n0)’y to the... DA ve 


An } is prefixed to the initial vowel of the noun or word 
mmediately following the form ya of the Article an—the 
possessive feminine, and all the cases of the plural. Ex.:— 

gli ban na b-Alle of cjonn an cua. 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep. 
Literally :-— 
On the cliff’s top, above the beach. 
Sone—‘' By that luke whose gloomy shore.” 

Ha b-ojge, the virgin’s, poss. case of 013, a virgin; derived 
from 03, young; na b-atajpe, the fathers ; plural of atajp3 na 
h-ozanays, the young inen; plural of o5anaé, a young man ; 
derived from 6340, a youngster, and that from 63, young. 


i 
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The possessive plural, however, which takes » ana 
not h, is excepted; as, pay ya y-ozaysé, the contention 
of the youths, 

Masculine nouns take after the article in the nominative 
and objective singular c, before the initial vowel; as, a5 
z-ataryt, the father; ap c-oslaé, the young servant man; ay 
z-4pid-[13, the sovereign king; ay c-uay, the lamb. 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

All the triphthongs—ao}, eo}, a1, qut, wa,—are pro- 
nounced long, and difler very little’ in their sounds from 
those of the long diphthongs, ao, eo, 44, Ju, ua, from which 
they are formed. The sound of each triphthong differs 
from that of the diphthong from which it is derived in two 
points—first, in a slight prolongation of the diphthongal 
sound; secondly, in imparting to the consonant imme- 
diately following, on account of its proximity to the slen- 
der vowel , a liquid or slender sound, which otherwise it 
would not receive. 

Ju, though ranked amongst the diphthongs naturally 
short, is found long in most words into the spelling of 
which it enters. 

%o} is sounded like wee in Queen, as ¢aoy (fuee) under; 
caoj,huee, crying ; a way. Jay, is sounded like the diphthong 
1s (ee) except that the final 1, influences the succeeding 
consonant, so as to make it have a slender or liquid sound. 

Juy, eeyu, as cyuyy (pr. deeyuin, in one syllable), calm. 

As the Triphthongs are naturally long, placing the accent over them is 


unnecessary. 
VOCABULARY. 

baojr, wantonness, foolish mirth ; notes is a kind of mournful 
from baot, soft, effeminate. melody. Latin, cano, to sing, 

Dappéad, a cap or hat—any cover- to blow, to proclaim aloud. 
ing for the head ; derived from Hebrew, 2p, kanna, a reed, 
bann, top; and éad, for eavad, vr 
clothing; the top, or head- a pipe; and np, kina, a 
dress. Italian, berretta; French, lamentation. Cao}, is in the 
baretie, a cap; such as clerics ancient language, properly 
wear. written ¢7 (O’Brien). 

Veannacc, a blessing; from bean- | Cay, also written cao, a way, a 
nurs, bless (thou). road, manner; as, ¢14 An éao}, 

Duseacar, thanks, thankfulness ; what way? How ? Greek, xsi, 
from bujée, or buybeaé, thank- Kiei, he goes, moves; Latin. 
ful cieo, I move, 


Cao, and cao, weeping, wailing; | Cao, entle. 
which in its wild, plaintive | 7°" & 
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yjor, how? in what way? An | Mayers (musha), adv., well then; 


adverb, compounded of c;a, 
what; an, the ; nor, way, man- 
ner, 

naor, a consumption; phthisic ; 
Gy, zyme, knaei. 

ao}, a dunce, a low fellow; a 
wicked man, opposed to yao), a 
sage, a gentleman ; dao, cj, 
wicked ; owjne dao, a wicked 
ian. 

Duar, a reward, 

Durl, desire, v ‘i 

Foyt, a while; 50 51, for a while, 
yet. 

Fuss, he found, got ; pexf tense of 
FAG, get. 

Bo, that ; a conj., gue, Fr., 50, for, 
to, towards; a prep. Every 
adjective before which it is 
placed becomes an adverb. It 
is not unlike, in this respect, 
to con, Italian; as, con amore, 
lovingly. 


from ma, if; ir, Is3 re, it; 
is commonly spelled mare lt 
is readily distinguished from 
maire, aadshé, beauty, grace, 
loveliness, from its adverbial 
or interjectional use. 

Hao, nine; Latin, novem. tn naoy, 
nine in the abstract; Gr., eve, 
ennet. 

Noéc, to-night; Latin, nocte ; Gr. 
vents nuktt. 

Ondac, honourable ; from ondém, 
honour. 

Poll, ahole ; a pit ; poll-pndna, a nos- 
tril; poll mone, a bog-hole. 

Suance, pleasant, facctious. 

Tamall, a while; as if caw, time; 
and ale, or ejle, other; yet 
other time ; ora while. 

Uath, opportune time, respite, Ici- 
sure ; turn, change. 


EXERCISE XXIIL 


1, Cys an vor carp, a Capa Slip mo epojse; ip avaty 
bydeany cu any yo, azur agp ay Adbap py, 1p ware orm Zap 
Eapnjc (came) tu? 2. Ta me Zo may, Zo deytyy, 50 
Tab maye azad. Very buyseacapr do Oya, yy payb me 
€o maze + pYath (ever; up to this). 3. Cys av éaoy b-puyl 
do Hac a tS porta—Seamup? 4. Ta pe zo maye a 
rlajyze ; act Zo depiyn ca baotp ya b-oj5e (of youth) 50 
pol any o qntp (mind). 5. Hy mae loom ryy3 op or 
Adban cacy azup cyaoy, baorp 3 azuyr d@ayanny (makes) ry 
(she, ie.,its referring to baoyy) dao] de yead ate bye, o bysear 
Eso] D-a pryap. GL Wp Fuarp pe aye app bye ayy do Feylm? 
7. Ny usin, viop uz (gave) me az So, de bys yap pyyve 
(did make, or perform) ye ay pacd bud ryan tom. 8. O06, 
bud coy (just, fit) oujc duayp a tabaypc (howyrth) $6, map 
Bj re cdyp, puaipe a pyar. 9. Waypeads, ca oujl azam 
duaip «4 cabajpz 90 Zo fol. 10. Cya an caoy b-gull 
Tomap—an buacayl mae @? 11. Ca pe Zo b-an-tpaye: Ip 
Keapypt yaoy y-uazpe @ ‘ys a Seanbbpatayp. 12. Jp maze 
Yor ry—an b-fuyl pe le pada man py? 13. Ta le camal 
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may. 14. Cya an cacy b-payl & agayp-rdp, azup do 
hata tho? 15. Ta m’ ataypthdp manb; aée ca mo 
Macarpetop, 50 FOL a plapoce thas. 16. Cys an age 
guar do atayerbop bap? 17. Fuayp pe bar (fuart bay, 
got death, te, died) mj 6 nae. 18. Deannace Oé le n-a 
ayam; bud feap caopn, mare, ovdpad @& 19. Cpa an uayp 
4 beseapr cu apy ro anjr? 20. Ty bays us AD54M, TA 
Flor 45am 50 maze, 50 blyasaq 67y pus. 21. Depdip pean 
bale voér. 22. Gabay (thowur) dam mo bapnead. 23. 
Ha bySead deqEyp Co mop PV ont; TA aZad do faye ama; 
Sp ca pe moe ayn p-ay la go fol. 24. Ta an Spyav avo 
415 dul faop; AZup cA Flor a5Ad Zo cuyceany (falls) yoy 
ra b-pogriayt (an evening in harvest) map tujzeayy cloé « 
—bepoll mayne. 25. Jp pjop ouje. 26. Deanuacc leat. 


TWELFTH LESSON. 
CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB IN TUE IMPERATIVE 
AND INDICATIVE MOODS. 
F ACTIVE VOICE. 
Wol, praise (thou). 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Tue second person singular, Imperative mood, like the 
third person singular perfect tense in Hebrew, is the root 
of all verbs in Irish; because it is the simplest form of the 
! verb, and because from it spring, by certain suflixes, all the 
! other moods and tenses. 


Present Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1 1 Wol-mur, ae let us 
eet a a a “Mol-muyo, mofmuidh § praise. 
2. Mot, praise thou, 2. SNol-ars, mol-lee, praise ye. 
3. Mokss, moloo shé, let him | 3.Siol-vjr, moldcesh, let them 
praise. praise. 


|_ The terminations uyp and ud are both in use; ur, ia the 
Imperative, first person plural, is to be preferred to uyo, be- 
‘cause it perfectly agrees with djr, the ending of the third 
person plural which has a settled form; and because it is 
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quite analogical with the Latin ending of the plural ot 
verbs—mus; and besides aids the learner to distinguish it 
from the first person plural present tense, Indicative. ‘The 
form mujo, however, for the Imperative, is very usual. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1, Mot-aym, molimh, I praise. 1, Mol-muyo, molnuidh, we praise. 
2. Mol-aypn, molirh, thou prajsest. 
3. Wol-ays re, molee shé, he (or it) | 2. Wol-card, molthce, ye praise. 
praises ; Wol-ajs rj (shee), she 
(or it) praises. 3. Wol-ayo, molaidh, they praise. 

The Interrogative is formed by putting ai (whether) 
before the verb; as, ay molar, do I praise? 

The Relative form, by adding ay to the root, mol; as, 
ay te molar, he who praises:—far, for the Future 
Indicative, after the relative: the ending, ar, is used in 
other instances whenever emphasis is employed, (See 
Tenth Lesson, Observation First, after the Future Tense.) 


Imperfect Tense. 


1. Wol-ainy, wolinh, I was wont to | 1. Wol-mur, wolmuish, we were 


praise. wont to bless. 

2. Mol-ca, wolthaw, thou wast wont | 2. Wot-cajs, wolthee, you were wont 
_to praise. to bless. 

3. Mol-as re, woloo shé, he was | 3. Wol-vir, woldcesh, they were 
wont to praise. wont to bless. 


We promised (Seventh Lesson, page 34) “ to treat in a 
future Lesson about the sound of oo final.” 

Ops. 1,—As a general rule, 45 final, in words of two or 
more syllables, is pronounced, in Munster, like « unac- 
cented; in Connaught and Ulster, like oo (English), or u 
(long) Irish. This peculiar pronunciation the learner 
should remember, as o& final occurs almost in every sen- 
tence of Irish, read or spoken. 

With regard to words of one syllable, and their com- 
pound forms, the Munster pronunciation of 48 final, is 
adopted not cnly in the South, but in the West and North 
of Ireland. Ex., 48, luck; my-a6, bad-luck, misfortune ; 
biad, food (pronounced as if bya, beew); blad, fame, re- 
nown3 clad, a ditch (formerly spelled, clu); cpao, 


5 


on 
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anguish 3 Zeupt-épas, piercing anguish ; buay-éytad, lasting 
anguish; fead (pr. fah—a short,) length, duration; aj, 
read, for the length, during; fleas (fleh), a feast; Za, 
peril; gad, love; djan3nad, intense love; cjp-gitas, 
patriotism ; pad, speaking (Gr. peo, I speak); coth-pas, 
speaking together, a chat; cuyy-pad (from cuyyz, a bond; 
and pad), a covenant; poyri-pad, a preface, a prologue: 
fest shah (for je), yes; and its compound, maypeas, well 
then, 


Oss, 2.—In verbs, participles, and verbal nouns, the end 
ing uSad, is pronounced oo, «.e., us, as if ad were not in the 
syllable—as being like ent in French verbs, not sounded. 
This pronunciation of u5ad is common throughout Ireland 
It is a termination like * ¢ion” in English, peculiar to a vast 
number of words; as, beanyugad (bannoo), a blessing— 
from beannuyg, bless thou; cputugsd (kruhoo), creating, 
creation, proof—from cyméuy3, create thou, prove thou; 
BrasuZads (grawoo), loving—irom gpasuyg, love thou; 
planugad (slawnoo), salvation—from ylanuyg, save thou. 


In Munster and in the South of Connanght—in parts of 
the counties of Galway and Roscommon—the ending ad 
of the third person singular imperative, and of the imper- 
fect tense, indicative, is sometimes vulgarly and incorrectly 
pronounced with a guttural accent like agh; as Zlanad 
(alonagh, instead of glonoo) ye, let him cleanse; Zlanas 
(ylanagh, instead of ylonoo) ye, he used to cleanse 3 bySead 
(Leeyagh, instead of beyoo) re, let him be. (See Seventh 
Lesson—Imperfect Tense, p 33.) 

The learner is at liberty to adopt, in words of two or 
more syllables, the Munster or Connauglit pronunciation of 
this ending, a3, or ead; viz., that of « unaccented, or of vo 
(English). But he should be careful not to entertain 
the not uncommon erroneous impression, under which 
those who have only a slight acquaintance with the Irish 
language labour, of imagining that the written language of 
Munster differs from that of Connaught, because the Irish- 
speaking natives of the two provinces differ in their pro- 
nunciation of some syllables. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Pod (cey), Hugh; QNac-2lo16, Mac- 
Hugh ; from which Irish name 
have sprung—M ‘Coy, M‘Gee, 


M‘Kay, M‘Cuy; Hughson, 
Uatlos (the descendant of 


Hugh), Hughes. 

lor, age, folk, class; Latin, aetas ; 
An t-sor 65, the young folk ; 
4n c-Aor edca, the old folk ; 
Aor ceojl, musicians (literally, 
the folk of music); aor udral, 
nobility. 

Qc, Arthur. 

bigne, adj, plural of by, melo- 
dious. 

biocaMe, liquor, whiskey, punch ; 
it is a generic name, like the 
English word liquor, for all the 
generous liquids ; derived from 
bjot, existence, and jl, to nour- 
ish, to sustain. 

Dyayé, malt (undistilled). 

Day, Brian ; Was Dyysjy, O’Brien. 

Clan, board, table, chapter; clar- 
eanay, forehead. 

Cojpeg, oats. 

Dajby6, David. 

Daoine, plural of vdwjne, a person; 
Gr. Jez, deina, a person. 
Doyness (Dhoncha), Dionysius, 

Denis. 

Ganlayd, birds, fowl; from éan, a bird, 

Citiy, Alice. 

Gon, Owen, Eugene ; 21).sc-Cojn, the 
son of Owen; hence, in Eng- 
lish, Mac-Keon, Keon, Coyne, 
Owens, and Owenson—all trom 
the same name in Irish. 

Conjy, young Owen, or John; ac 
Gonin, Jennings. 

Cupdip, Europe. 

Frayne, France. 

Fonn, delight, desire, pleasure; a 
tune, the air of a song. 

locajle, Italy; from jor, a region ; 
and ajlle, or ajlne, beauty. 

lan, adj. full; 2., fulness, a large 
number ; 4 gathering; the tide, 
because when it has flowed, the 
shallows and strand appear all 


full, like the sea itselt. 
ish, Wéno, full. 

Lopcan, Lorcan, Laurence; Naot 
Loncan, St. Lawrence (patron 
of the archdiocess of Dublin). 

Labyap, Laurence (the martyr). 

2t)appne (possessive case of mpaqoin), 
morning ; Latin, mane ; when 
dy come together, >, for the 
sake of euphony, is sonnded 
like n; wayne is, therefore, 
pronounced moynné; (nm re- 
quiring a liquid sound.) 

Maye, a beef; the word feoy, flesh, 
annexed to the names—beef, 
sheep, swime, call, deer, gives 
the Irish term for the meat 
which these animals supply ; 
as, WApc-Feo]l (beef-flesh), beef; 
caojit-feojl (sheep-flesh), mut- 
ton; muc-feo) (swine-flesh), 
pork ; ¢1.A8-feo:l, venison. 

Hons, Honora. 

Onna, barley. 

Peavan, Peter. 

Ppeab, dance (thou), 

Kypoeano, Richard, ac Rypoeany, 
Richardson, Richards, Dieson, 
or Dixon. 

Koj, z., a share, a dividend; v., 
divide, carve, 

Sadb, Sophia. 

Sle, Julia. 

Sile, Celia. 

Siyeav, Jane, Johanna; as Seassn, 
is Johannes, John. 

Sjubay, Judith. 

Szyall, to rend, to carve (fowl). 

Sug, juice; Latin, sugo, I ‘suck ; 
succus, juice. 

Sule, jollity; ruteran, jolly; 50 
wean, with joility. 

Saba, mirth ; 50 pabsc, merrily. 

’Se vo beata, hail! (it is your life). 

Ua, or O, 2 grandson, a descendant; 
Gr. viog, uios, a son. 

Usa Connalt, O'Connell, the de- 
scendant of Connall. 

Us Nett, O'Neil, the descendant of 
Niall, 


Span- 
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| EXERCISE XXIV. 

“Sé vo beats, a Seasaqr, ctavnor a bral cu? 2 
Tai Zo rate. play 5° payb ay ce FISeseay (enquires), 
3. Rab pleas min 45416 & POI, 415 TZ D ata? 4, by 
Be den —byman ayy ead azur ay ot go pulctpap, agar 
Bynan ule zo pubsd 50 eyige Va mayoues do preab ap 
t-sop 63 le pour agny do fejudayt coolta Ty one. 5. Co 
meud oupve by any? G. Br deyxé ep 65a, AZuy oct ma S55. 
T bud ralemayt ay dail by agaib: b-wnyl prop agad aq 
aon Bae ouyye oe yo EL? 8. Ta, Zo dep], Flop agam 
opteu—by Mod, Wie, Vpyav, Dabs. Conneard, Coy, Ses- 
muy, Lozican, Peadap, azup Rypoespd anv, mare aov le 
reayé (the choice, the best) ay baylle. 9. Cis psd va mna 
azar b-puyl azad por aye ayom 5aé soy djob? 10. Ta 
flop-—byusio. Cayclyy, Cylyp, Warne, Hops, Rodip, Sadsb, 
Sypeao, azar Sisile; pipe av mend « by ann. UL. Mion 
than ay lana by svn. 12. TH Fpop agam yay hopes ace 
bud dace thuyncypeacs (relatives) pyyy ayle. 13. Cra pays 
13 ceann ar élayr? 14. Says my adap a13 ceany av 
élagn. = 15. Wye Blap cu de’ m-byocaylle 2? 16. Do blapar 
ce byocaqlle. 17. Sqt dl cu gion 50 pubsé? 18. D’sl me 
Elon 50 pubac. 19. pe pabarp aye merge? 20. Jp gjon 
Yad payb me aye merge. 2L. Cya an yd pjon? 22. "Sa 
TZ vA Pfou-epany (vine) e, a fapap ps b-Fyayve, pean 
Jorayjle Azur co an Cupsye, 23. B-ruyl pyop azad cya 
an nyo uppse beat? 24. Ta Fors uspse vo brocaylle 
215 9 pus ay ofa, vo coppice yuaye oeancaye (is made) sy 
bpaye a5up gabal (g-wal, barm), 25. Rye path an caop- 
Eeojl asup an mapic-feojl mayé, peqtb? 26. by 50 deytnyp 
sapemaye agup anpeypb. 27. Cys zeayqe (carved) ay pyad- 
feoyl (venison) ? 28. Deapp Seaplay (Charles) Wactoys. 
29. Cys poyall (carved) pa b-eanlayd azuy pa zeaqyi-ceapica 
(chickens)? 30. Do rryall me peyp. 31. Cpa an uatp do 
bar rasp an al? 32. Do Bayripape paar arp ay b-o€e 
Ope Mayor, ‘yugre BY ay Sryav 50 h-apd pean pperqt 


The English student will please 
Ozserve—That in Ivish the Article is prefixed to cer- 
tain classes of Nouns which in English do not admit its 
presence 
1 
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1,—Before sirnames, for the sake of distinction or em 
phasis ; as, 
Was Walsh here, Rajb ‘* an” Dreatanaéd ann ro? 
Walsh was not, but O'Reilly was, N) paib an” Dpeatanad, (pr. in 
two syllables Bérhannach), siz by ‘ An” Razallac (pr. Rhy-alloch). 
Before titles or qualities ; as, God Almighty, Oya “ an” 
uyle-Curhaérac. 
2.—Before the names of virtues and vices ; as, 
What is faith, Cav @ an 95 “an” cpejpeamy ? 


What is hope, Cav é an 95 ‘ an” doceur ? 
What is sin, Can @ ag 91d “An” peacad ? 
Patience is good, Ip mart j ‘ ag” Fog. 
8.—Before abstract nouns; as, 
Hunger is good sauce, lp maye’an"c-anlag An” c-oepur. 
When beauty and brilliancy fade from the gems, ’Nuajp @alugear 3 
ba peodayb “an” ppraty 5ur “An” blac. 
“ And from love’s shining circle the gems drop away.” 
—Irish Melodies. 


4.—Before adjectives tzken substantively; as, 
There is not much between (¢he) good and (che) bad ; 
Tr beag a ca eydip an c-ole a5ur Ag WAT. 
5.—Under this view it precedes numerals, not influ- 
encing nouns; as, 
It has struck (the) two, Do buajl re an” dd. 
It has struck (ie) three, Oo bua re ‘an’ cri. 
6.—Before a noun accompanied by the demonstrative 
pronouns; as, 
This man (Irish form, the man this’, an” peat ro. 
That woman (ie woman that) ‘ an” beg 179. 
7.—Names of countries; as, (the) Spain, “an” Span; 
(the) France, “ an” Fraqe;(the) Scotland, “ an” Albarn; 
(the) Germany, “an” UWlathatn; before the name of 
* Rome,” o’» Roi; from (the) Rome; before months, as, 
(the) April, an Wbpayo: mz va Sarjna, the month of (the) 
iNovember. 
8.—Before ujle, when it precedes a noun, meaning every; 
as, (the) every man, “an” uyle ouyne; (the) every house, 
an ule teac. 


Notr.—The few analogies of Irish with the Semitic languages, pre- 
sented to the reader in the foregoing Vocabularies, are not intended asa 
proof of cognate origin between them and Keltie, but as striking mst:uaces 
of primeval, radical sameness. 


SYNOPSIS OF Tay, I am. 


a not; nad not. 
=i = 
= | 
orl 
en 
=) Habitual 
= Present. 
a, ] 
its) 
=| = 
= | Assertive 
= Present. 
| 
Imperfect. | 
Perfect. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
; ——_——— 1. byjr. 
penne 2 bie 2 BSiB. 
ousce 3. bydead pe. 3. didjp. 
i cae a: 1, camuyo. 
} ae « TAY. + TAMUD. 
| Hee 2. Tayp. 2. cAtaoy. 
| 7 ea 3. 74 76. Be TAD. 


Present tense 
preceded — by 
the particles 
An, whether; 
‘50, that; ni 


. b-fuyl-ym. 


oo TIT 
” re. 


bjd-ym. 
ee Oh 


” re. 


Jo-eay mG, TH, PO. 


1. b-purl-mjo. 
2, 93. Gh 
o& yy w]e 


1. bjsmyzd. 
2 bise. 
3. bysyo. 


Ljd-ead py, ppb pyao. 


1. yp mé. 1. gp pip. 
2. iy ci 2. ip rb. 
3. ap re. 3. TP T1Ae. 
1. byd-15. 1. bjSimyy. 
2. 4, -ton. 2. bys}. 
3. 4, ead re. 3. byoip. 


+ byd-ear. 
+ byS-] 1 


bj re. 


1. byaiman 
2. babs. 
3. byaday. 


Synopsis oF Tam, I am,—continued. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Perfect af; een 1. pab-amap, or 
ter the par-) 5° ae pab-mayt. 
ticles ay,50,) 3. us fab fe 2: -abapt, 4, -bap. 
pj, &e 2 7 “ADA, 4, “DAT. 
é Neaies 1. bud, or ba me. | 1. bud, or ba pri. 
= Perfect. 2. ” ” cup 2 5 ” rib. 
ae 3. oy o» Tee 3. 4 a TAD. 
= 1. beys-70. 1. beyd-myo. 
E | Future. 2 » ott Dei 4s Jet le 
JZ \ Diy C5 ye. [oBe: 95 ]De 
j 
= ~ 
5 1. beyd-15. 1. beyomyp. 
= 2. 4, -ted. 2. best. 
= Be 4, “ead pes 3. besdjp. 
et 
o 
Goatees 1. 50 ptab-ad. 1. prab-muy. 
: "1 2. yy ptab-aqpe 2. -taoy. 
Moon. u aa bd 
3. payb re. 3. 4, -Ayd. 
ipa 1, 50 m-bud me. | 1. 30 m-bud pin. 
Assertive > E 9 ab 
form. aC ig oo 2 a ie 
3 os Te. 3 4 TIsod. 
ee Do beré. PanricreLes. a15 beyt. 
eae Observe in the foregoing Synopsis, that in every tense—Impera- 
tive present, Imperfect indicative, Conditional,—in which the first person 
plural ends in qr, the third person plural also of the same tense ends in qr; 
and again, in every tensc,—Indicative Present, Future; and Optative,— 
in which the first person plural ends in jo, the third person plural like- 


wise of the same tense ends in 7d. The learner will find this observation 
useful in endeavouring to remember the personal endings of the different 
tenses, as the remark holds true for every verb in the language, regular and 
irregular, as well as for the verb, fo be, do best. 


og 


KEY TO EXERCISES— 


COCUWR NR yBNATUSUO. 


FIRST LESSON—%1l CEUD LE)JSEUT. 
EXERCISE LAN Cetlo BNAtUSMd (pr. gindhoo). 


1. Time and gold. 2. Slaughter and death. 3. The palm 
(of the hand) and foot. 4. White and blue. 5. A gar- 
ment and rod, 6. A son and a beloved one (a secret). 
7. Thigh and heel. 8. Honey and gold. 9. Fresh and 
*bad. 10. (The) palm and the clenched hand. 11. Lip 
and the mouth (closed). 12, A sweet poem. 13. Hunger 
and sorrow. 14. Butter and honey. 15. A day and a 
month. 16. A bad month, a white (uncultivated) orchard, 
heavy gold; fine sweet meal. 17. A blue garment; fresh 
butter ; anda melodious poem. 18. A white board ; heavy 
sorrow, and a bad death. 19. Soul and body. 20. A 
wand (yard, rod,) and gold; fine (pulverized) earth, and 
fresh meal. 


EXERCISE IT.—th Otel BNATUSAD, 


1. Ayoung brood. 2. A white swan. 3. A large swelling. 
4, A large paunch, 5, A black cow. 6. A crooked cause. 
7. A-green top. 8 A long boat. 9. A blind prince. 10. 
A fond mamma. 11. A rare stalk, 12, A large ship. 
13. A clean track. 14. A blue eye. 15. A young king 
16. A near order, 17. A large wave. 18. A soit stalk. 
19, A sweet tune. 20, A high wave, and a large swell- 
ing. 21, A black pig, and a grey (greenish) cow. 22. A 
soft eye, and a large paunch, 23. A late swan, and a 
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seanty brood. 24. A white stalk and a soft top. 23. Full 
ae) and a crooked stalk, 26. A fresh rose, and heavy 
foid. 

= EXERCISE LIL—2in THIgHAS BHATUdAd, 

1. The limb is ailing. 2. The cat and the badger. 
3. The left palm (hand) is sore. 4. The country is white. 
5. The print is black. 6. The wave is blue. 7. The cat 
is brown. 8. The son is young. 9. The day is long. 
10. The tower is high. 11. The butter is fresh. 12. The 
table is high. 13. The goblet is bent (crooked) 

EXERCISE [V.—2n CeACUKHAd BHATUZADd., 

1. 201 s5ur ym 2. Dapp azup bun. 38. bop a5ur 
mare 4 Sopm azur ban. 5. Op azap cip. 6. Ta ay 
la paca. 7. TA* an cif dony. 8. TA av ys 65. 9. TH 
an t-opte apd. 10. 8d) capa aguy ay pity. 11. %y ls 
azup anny. 12. yn mac azup av clan. 13. Ta ay cne 
an. 14. Ta angZap Zlap. 15. Ta ay copy apo. 16. Ts 
an ors z0nm. 17. Ta av conn mop (yo apd). 18, %ky 
Wac azuy ay thar 19. Ole agur ap. 20. TS an my min. 
21. Ts ap diy apo. 22. TA an Cop pada. 23. Ta an 
capole. 24 Ta sy clap mop azup apo; agup ca an élay 
85 agurp ol. 25, Ca dony azup cat ban, 26. Ta sv qm 
a3 cA pun mlyp. 27, Ta any vor Gp. 28. Ta dp Zany. 
29. Ta ay bay mal. 380. Ta capa aZup Spe Zapp. 


SECOND LESSON—atl DURe LETSERN, 
EXERCISE V—2n Cupsad Bnatused, 


1. Is the air high? 2. The airis high. 3. Ts the day 
tong? 4. The day is long. 5. Is the son sick since yes- 
terday? 6. The son is sick since yesterday. 7. Is the 
moon white? 8. The moon is white. 9. Is the top of the 
arrow rough? 10 The top of the arrow is rough. 11. 
Bread is cheap. 12. Is lime cheap? 13, Lime is cheap. 

* Asa general rule, the vowel in words of one syllable is naturally long, 
yet we have marked it so, to aid the young student. When a little more 
advanced he will not require such aid. 


A vowel followed by a double consonant, Ul, yn, ni; as, bunn, conn, 
Zant, is usually short. 
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14. Have you a shell? 15. I have a shell. 16, Have 
youany drop? 17, [havea drop. 18. Is there a fit on 
vou? 19. There is a fit on me. 20, Is the son weak? 
21. The son is weak, 22. Is the cow alive? 23. The 
stow isalive. 24. Is the steward sick? 25, The steward 
is sick. 26. The paste is dear. 27. There is music with 
(at) him. 28. [s there a drop with yon (have you any 
drop)? 2°. There is a fog (a fog is in it-—See Thirty- 
fourth Lesson). 30, Have you a key? 31. I have a 
clink here—literally, in this. 


EXERCISE VL—2IN S@-ghad BHatUswd, 


L. b-puyl ay b3(2d)bay?2. Ta ay bo, ban? 3. V-pguyl an 
mac, ao? 4. Ta ay mac, apo. 5. B-guyl ay ls pada? 
6. Hy b-payl ay la pada. 7. B-puyl caou azao? 8. Ta 
cao azan. 9. B-euyl ay macy beo? 16. Hy b-puyl ay 
madop beo. 11. By an maop beo spac. 12. Ny prayb re 
beo a yae. 13. By pe ctipy a vae. 14. O-puyl cups cyny? 
15, Wy b-puyl. 16. Ta am map ceo. 17. B-fuil ceol 
hyoy? 18, Sead, ca cool byyy. 19. Do pach re coud 
ya cpujce. 20. Ta ceol paop. 21. Do paob re sv peol 
le bapp an sac. 

EXERCISE VIL—*n SCUctsad BHatuUswd. 

1. A branch is not grass. 2. Is there prosperity on you 
(are you prosperous)? 8. Tam prosperous, 4. Have yon 
a flock? 5. [havea flock. 6. Whether (is) the cloud a 
star? 7. The cloud (is) not a star. 8. Whether (is) the 
firmament a star? 9. The firmament (is) not a star.” 10. 
What (is) the story? 11. The firmament is up. 12. He 
has sense. 13. Has he sense? 14. And he has a wish. 
15. He hasa fish, 16. There is a bridle on him; (or on 
it), 17. Is there pain on you (are you in pain)? 18. 
There ts pain on me—I am in pain. 19. I have a jaw. 
20. There is a jaw on him. 21. There is not a thigh on 
nim, 22. A knife is sharp. 23. A desire with me (is) a 
bridle, t.c., L wish for or require a bridle. 24. Is there 
hair on you? 25. (There) is hair on me. 26. (There) is 
hair on it. 27. Is the harbour up (southward), or back 
(westward)? 28. The harbour is westward. 29. Is there 
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slumber on him (is he in a slumber)? 30. There isa 
slumber on him (he is ina slumber). 31. Death is natu- 
ral. 32. Death (is) not natural, 33. I have a broom. 
54. There is an ear on him. 35. He has a young lamb. 
36. The day is cold. 37. The butter is fresh. 


EXERCISE VIIL—2n T-0CTwtd BuATUSAd. 


1. My gjop an pgeul? 2. Hy gjop an preul. 3. B-pupe 
an feup glap? 4. Ta ov feup slap. 5. B-ful penn 
aypan cyte 6. Ny b-guyl pean ayp an cy. 7. My buan 
reay. 8, ny B-fuyl pars paop vo daop? 9. Ta pars oaop. 
10. %y pteule no neul @ ppp? LL. Hy preule no yeul e, ry 
an pase jf. 12. My rzeul @ py, vo man? 13. Jr peal e. 
14, 2 ppyane pip aye an zrall? 15, %€n b-puyl on clasp 
rap? 16. Oa me a puan, no ca puan opm. 17. b-payl cu 
4 yuan, no, b-gazl pray opz? 18. O% ay meup puap. 19. 
Ta ay Span puap, 20. Oa an spyan aye ay ppeup. ZL. 
Ta ay Span ayy vyeul. 22. Say lov, Fay capad. 23. 
Ta av c-uan ban, 24. TS an pyare at ay calar (pr. 
thawlawv). 25. Ta ay cp (pr. chié) fuap. 26. Ny b- 
ral puan ojp calaty, 27. Ca puan le Oya. 28. B-purl 
Oya any? 29. Ta Opa ayn. 30. S@ Ojo cp oZur 
vejpe, buy azup bapye Zac ujle jd. 


THIRD LESSON—xH TREAS LEJSExun. 
EXERCISE IX.— AN NUojwad BNATUSAD. 


1. Is (there) great esteem on you, ie., are you greatly 
esteemed? 2.1 am greatly esteemed, 3. Is the day wet ? 
4, The day is wet. 5. Is (there) blood in your right 
eye? 6. There is blood in my right eye. 7. Is it pleas- 
ing with you (are you pleased) to come with me? 8. J 
am not pleased to go with you. 9. Is the tree withered ? 
10. Is there white wine, and red wine with you (have you 
white and red wine)? 11. I have white wine and red 
wine 12. Is the cow fair, the goose white, the swan 
white, the horse red, the hound old, the wife fond? 14, 
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They are; it is true that they are. 15. Have you great 
knowledge? 16. It is true that Iam not without know- 
ledge. 17. Have you knowledge (do you know) that a 
good man (is) worthy (of) regard, and fame, and esteem? 


EXERCISE X.—2n ocicauld Snatuseo. 


1, Iam pleased. 2. Is it a pleasure with me, z.¢., am I 
pleased? 3, The cliff is high. 4. Is the clitf high? 5. 
A blessing from God on you, i.e.,God bless you. 6. There 
is fame on you, z.e., you are famous. 7. (There) is leave 
with me, ze, I have leave. 8. ‘Vhe wine is white, and the 
swan is white. 9. The man is just. 10. Help me. 11. 
Tam withered. 12. He hasa wife. 13. Has he a wife? 
14. I have a question on you, ée., I have a question to put. 
to you. 15. Have you a question (to put) tome? 16,1 
am worthy. 17. There is a hump on me, and I have a 
harp, 18. It is better with me, ze, I wish rather you to 
have a (cpyc) harp, than a hump. 19. There is know- 
ledge with me. 20. Do you know—literally—is know- 
ledge with you? 21. There is esteem on me, ie, [am 
esteemed, 22. Are you esteemed? 23. Are you famed? 
24. Tam not. 25. Is there want on you, ze, are you in 
want? 26. Want is on me, ze., | am suffering from want. 

EXERCISE XI.—2n T-AOHWAS SNATUSAS Deus. 

1, I havea right. 2. Have I a right? 3. Ihave a 
right (to) it. 4. Have Taright to it? 5. Vhou hasta 
right to it. 6. He hasa right to tt. 7. I have a ques- 
tion, 8. She has a question. 9. He has a question on 
you (to put you). 10. Hast thou a question on me? 11. 
There is esteem on me. ze. 1 am esteemed (by others), 
i2, Am lesteemed? 13, I have esteem (for some one). 
14. Ihave esteem for you—titerally—there is esteem at 
meon you. 15. Have you esteem for me? 16. He has 
affection for you. 17. Has she affection for you? 18 
I have a dislike for you. 19. Have you a dislike for 
me? 20. He has help (strength) for it, ie, against it. 
21, Has he help for it? 22. He has no help for it. 23, 
Have not you help for it? 24, He has affection for you. 
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25. I have affection for you. 26. My secret (treasure), 
have you love for me? 27. I have love for God. 28. 
God has love for me. 29. He is a person with (é.e., de- 
yoted to, belonging to) God, the young man. 380. The 
young man is a son to you. 31. Whether is the young 
man your son? 32. It is better with me (ie, I consider 
it better; I'd rather have) fame than gold. 33, I'd rather 
have sense than gold. 


FOURTH LESSON — 
UN CEXTARWUO LEJSEUH. 


EXERCISE XII.--2H dowd SHATUSAd DCU. 


1. What the thing, a boat. 2. Have you a good boat? 
3. Ilike to swim. 4. Do you like to swim? 5, Have 
you a poor house? 6. I have not a poor house. 7. Alas, 
thy house is pitiable, but there is happiness in it. 8. May- 
est thou have happiness and prosperity for ever. 9. With 
whom (i.e., whose is) the poor child? 10. With (ze, be- 
longing to) the man of the house. 11. What reason art thou 
in this (place ¢e., here), so early? 12. Because (the) luck 
is on the person who is early. 13. Take my hand in thy 
hand. 14. Pitiable and short is the life of man and full’ 
of misery. 15. The life of man is a warfare as long as he 
is on earth. 16. For God’s sake spend a holy life. 17. 
Who is he—God? 18, Is God in every place? 19. God 
is in every place. 20. God is good to every person; the 
sovereion king of heaven, who is, who was, and who shall 
be for ever. 

EXERCISE XIIL—2in TRIAD SHATUSAD DUS. 


1. B-guyl oy bo paad, aZup b-puyl ay laos dub? 2. Hy 
b-¢uzl an bo pad, ace ca pp bude; agup py b-guyl av Laos 
oub, ace lat azur fjony. 3. b-guyl av leanb balb? 4. 
Hy b-guyl an lesnb balb? 5. 8Cy b-puyl o& 475 beul an 
loo? 6. My Bepuyl at any. 7. 3ln mas @ py, vo0 lod? 
8. Ny mag @, vy lod @ aéz p pyab @& 9. Cad @ an dagé 
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Ir al leac—buyde, Lyad, puad (yo deayt5)? 10. Jp ayl Uo 
ay bude. Ll, Cad e ay fejdsm ca azaqny lepp ay pleas, 
po an pleas av? 12. Tes repsm mor a5eqyy ley. 13. b- 
eal puace “opie? 14 Hy bpuyl puace op. 15, %y mayé 
leav deoc? 16, 2 b-puyl ay feup fluc 6 co? 17. T% 
an feup Elitc d deo. 18, My b-puyl aged datiy agup cayb ? 
19. Ny b-puil asam dary agup cath, no dati) alla, ade 74 
aryany pan bo aguy laos Yad. 20. Cad @ ay dayé cd aye 
an mebuyy? 21. bude. 22. Jp maye ay vayé, buyde. 23, 
Cad e& ay yd plyab? 24. Ir cooc apo, phat. 25. Ta 
peny aZup povar ope. 


FIFTIT LESSON—AnN Cusseyud LEJSeUH. 
EXERCISE X1V.—2n CeucUkwMAd SNATIZAD OCUs. 

1. Ts a la bneas. 2. Dydeany ay m Po bneag. 3. Ta 
mo thac 55. 4. D-fuyl m0 thac o5? 5. ty b-puyl pe 35. 
6. bySeany re paar moe? 7, Hy bySeayy pe psp moé, 
8. D-puyl Zac fean, mae? 9. Ny b-puyl Gad caz lat yo 
cub 10. Ta Oj may. 1d Cre fe Oya? 12. Cya av 
nd year? 13. Te pos ayy vest. 14. B-pulay cad 
ote? 15. Ny b-puyl ay 2-48 opm. 16. TA an wy-4d opm, 
17. B-gujl Zypss agen opm? 18. Hy Bepuyl Zpad aga 
onc. 19 TO Fras azamw app Oyo; agup cA Zpad ayy Oj 
opty, 20. Ta Zpad ayy Opa ype Zac oupye. Jl. Jp yuys 
Oya aye veaty azup app calam, 22, TA ay Zope buyse 
azup ban. 23, Ta an o15 65 agur maok% 24. bybeany 
Ad afpaniyuppesp mae 25. O-peyliy MATS aay a TA ay 
coAS otc? 26. Mion prayb oy c-45 opm o pyar, ogup 
roy, Ir doi5 Low | 50 b-puqlym maze 27. B-purl ay Supan 
oppac? 28. Ca sy Sian loppad: 29. Depaul azar 
stan seal? 30. Ta; mo faye; agup bayne, Sl. O-full 
45d do faye be Zaé yd? 32. Ts. 33, Ta cu éo pral 
le plays. 

EXERCISE XV.—an CupSenad Swatuswo ocus, 

1. B-pujl Span Ao, DO dso? 2 Ta Te Tolle 3 De 
Full pry daop? 4. Ta pe oop, ay mj po. 5. TA gion Daop; 
byoéany xeojl oso, azur bydeann upyse pao. 6. Ts 
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an of§ stu 7. brseavn ay bonb faoy rzey. 8. 1] 
bdeann cu moe 475 AD tead. 9. DydSeany Fyad aqpe naip 
toé 415 ay ceac. 10. b-fujl ca mod Sbatle? Ll. Ta 
yos ont. = 12. Dydeann anfos onpeae 13. Ta an Feallac 
lonnac; c& an veut lat; ca an la oubs ca an mj aluyy 
14. ’Husip ca mé plan, c& pos opm 15, Cya ay uayp b- 
Ful curlan? 16. Os pun a75 ayn las. U7. Ta an prota 
veany. 18. Ta ay e-pajl lyacs (lyat-Zopm, erey-blue, or 
purple), 19, Ga ayn cac oub. 20. Cyaan uajp 7? 21. 
Ta pe moe vor. 22. TA ay lv Fada. 23, Je yoda la 
anpr ap Z-cill opayor. 24. Ip Zeapp beata an oujpe. 25. 
Ta re map blac ay thats: cape mast ceo! py cat 6, man 
vert Job. 26. Wa ’p mayé lear, a Gejé buan cayt fpuap 
AD5up Tele, DET fi ay Pean-p1Ad6 


SIXTH LESSON—2 SeJSEXO LEJSexut. 
EXERCISE XVIL—2N Se1sexd Braitusad oes,” 


1. My sorrow! 2. My destruction! 3. My thousand 
(times) pitiable. 4. My pulse, and my fair secret love. 
5. O, pulse of my heart, my friend, my love art thou! 
6. O, partner of my soul it is thou. 7. My friend, right, 
fond, loving, (art) thou not? 8. I am thy right, fond, 
loving friend. 9. Is your wife, and your son, and the fair, 
secret love of your heart, with you to-day? 10, They are 
with me to-day. 11. Where is your husband to-day? 
12. He is with me. 18. Is his foot sound (well), or ill now, 
and his heel and the toe of his (foot)? 14. His heel, and his 
foot, and his toe are safe; but his head is ailing from time 
to time, and a pain (is) in his side. 15. The right eye is 
soft at (with) him. 16. Where is the woman who is un- 
well? 17. She is here (literally, in this [place].) 18 
What thing is on her (what ails her)? 19. Her knee is 
without motion (motionless, powerless), her back crooked, 
her ear without hearing, 20. Was there a physician with 
her from this time yesterday, when your boy was at the 
house (of) my mother? 21° ‘There was,and he says there 
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is no cause at all at (for) her to be fearful on (of) death. 
22. (Is) this not beautiful weather ? literally, (is) not beau- 
tiful weather she this?—weather being feminine gender, is 
referred to by the pronoun 1, she (see Seventeenth Lesson, 
on the Gender of Nouns in Irish), 23. It is beautiful, glory 
be to God. 24, There is not cold in it. nor fog, nor 
wind; but every single day is fine; the sun in the heavens 
(being) without mist, without cloud. 25. Is it better with 
you, heat or cold—ie., do you prefer heat te cold? 26. 
Better with me (I prefer) cold with frost and with snow, 
than heat and sun(shine). 27. Are your care (those un- 
der your charge) and the care of your father, in health? 
28. They are, thank you, (may good be to you), and each 
person who has a good heart. 29. Is your grandfather 
old? 80. He is not; (there) is no old man nor old wo- 
man at all with us; we are all young and healthy. 


EXERCISE XVIL—2iN SCuUctézAd BHATUSAD DeUS, 


1. B-fuyl an pean pean? 2. Ny b-puyl pe pean, acc ca 
an rean-fean 4 by avn fo a nae anorp manb. 3. b-ruyl 
ay t-pean-bean aynp an teac? 4. Ny b-ruyl, aéc ca an 
MHatapehon anv ay caac, 5. Vepal agad Hatayp-thon 
beo? $6. Ta, aZup atarp-thoye 7. Bn peanv-fean o by 
appr an teaé a Yae, an é 0 dtaqertbdsp 6? 8. Ip O35 
agup ap yesn-bean 4 TS an fo ay ud, fF} mo Mataypemor 
7. 9. B-puyl agad oead-cpojde? 10. Ta azam deag- 
cpojse azup deaZ-hepy; Sype cd apy Zac ujle deag-vuyne, 
deaz-cpiojde aZuy deag-mein. 11. Xp TiZcapna mo Oya pr 
Aplo-TyZeapws e@ appt vearh azup aypcalaty. 12.6 ay c-E4- 
peanaé buan-paogalac. 13. Cyannor b-gujl vo cuptam, or. 
an muyncyp ule a ca faoy do Cunam? 14 Cayo an 
muppet. Eso] mo éupiary play. 15. Cyanvor o b-guyl an 
mMeud o T4 FAO] Do éupam, aZur Aol Capam do’ atap, azur 
Faoy cuptam do atap-Hoip? 16. Jp tonrinyn lyom vo cla 
azur do Gayl. 17, O06! mo byron, ya b-fuyl ponar one. 
18, Oc! mo taipze, azup mo feajic Span, vac mop mo 
Sean opt! 19. Waype, euple mo épojde, blac ya eye. 
20. Jr cu mo bpdn, aZur mo F545 1 opdip azar mo yayne; 
mo beata azuy mo bare 
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SEVENTH LESSON— 
UH SEXCTWUO LEJSEUN. 
EXERCISE XVIIL—2n t-o¢tghud BHATUSAd OcUs. 


1. Was his head bent? 2. His head was bent. 3. Was 
his hand slender? 4. His hand was slender, and his foot 
was crooked. 5. Was his hair grey? 6. His hair was 
grey. 7, Was the cow brown or white? 8. She was 
brown. 9. Was my bull blue? 10. He was not, but he 
was yellow. 11. Was the woman young, and the man 
old? 12. The woman was young, and she was under 
(held in) esteem, and in affection. 13. Your husband was 
old; and your son will be tall as was his father. 14. Has 
your daughter ason yet? 15. My young daughter has a 
young son since yesterday. 16. Thy son was under (held 
m) esteem and glory, 17. A black hen lays a white eee; 
literally, there is wont to be a white egg at a black hen. 
18. There is (so); and white milk with a brown cow. 
19. Was the ear of the horse small; his foot straight; his 
back long? 20. His ear was small, ‘his back long, hie foot 
straight, ‘and he was yesterday under car (drafting a car) 
going up the a 21. He was not, but he was in my 
father’s honse. 22. The music of thy mouth was sweet 
with me (to me): your voice is so melodious and your 
tone so high, that I ‘have a desire to listen to it. 23.°The 
person who is up (in high station) is usually under (in) 
dignity and reputation ; and he who is down a low sta- 
tion) is usually under (in) loss and in want. 24. What 
is your wish? 25. It is my wish to be under (held in) 
esteem; and this wish is in my own heart. 26. 1 had not 
happiness. 27. His happiness and prosperity is commonly 
in the hand of each person; for it isa happiness to be good 
with (towards) every other person. 28. Thy left foot 
was pretty, and blue was thy right eye; smooth and white 
was thy hand, and long were thy fingers; thick and in 
ringlets (fajpeaé) was thy hair, and resplendent and spark- 
ling was the sight of your blue eyes. 
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EXERCISE XIX.—YW WAOVWAD BAATUSAD EUS. 


1, Rab an app ip Zapb any vac ‘yuagpe by pb spp an 
rhuyp? 2. Hy paybs by an azmpyre breag, 51d Zap prayb an 
Zaoé Apd, aZup ay wyuypt Zapb, 3. Rayb pad apn ban 
ay éyoje? 4. Wy pabsoap age bape ay evyorc, acc 
Bpoan of5 6 buny. 5. Rab cpeoyp azajb? 6. Ny payb 
THeotp azsjon, map nad pabamaye aye bapye ay cyoye. 
7. Ty parb re evap, 57> Zupeparb ceo appt caob av cyotce 
8 Hy mae lor ceo ajp éyoe 9. Wy t-athapc 6 banp, 
TATE AY TIP, ABUT cape ay tuype vio LW’ faoa 6 10. Bjoap 
bayd aye an thuyp, agup ouyne aye ay cypars, a by ay-bay, 
ager long avnp an geaan. 11. By ay Say deaptg a dal 
foo}, 12. By ay Zeallad lay azup md, agup lone; agur 
by an ppeun Zopm, Zan yeul. 13. Ta ay cla ca ayy an 
Tift fo Anjop. 14. 3ty m-bpdeany cu moe 445 ay Hupp 
ager aye oo cpa? 15. Hy byoym; vy b-paylym plan, 
azar vy maze om beye a5 av b-farpngze Zo deyfte a1 
t-paripays. 16. Ta ay tad optt a bee ayy pro aye caob 
an Zleyy alune por 1% Ta 4d opm; aéc map deqpt ay 
rean-paeul “ bySeany 45 aie amaday.” 18. Jp mpan Lom 
4 bee ayyp ay cypt aluyy po. 19, Desnnaée D6 ope 20. 
Slan leac. 


EIGHTH LESSON—an T-0CTWUO LEIFEUN, 
EXERCISE XX.—2in FICeWdS BHATUZAD 

1. THe who was (in your opinion) good to you yesterday, 
will be bad to you to-morrow; and he who was friendly 
with you one time, will be hostile to you at another time, 
for that is the custom and manner of the world. 2. We 
will be of one story (united on the same subject) every 
| day, when we be at the shore, or on board taking a sail, 
listening to the angry ocean spouting its foam on high (to 
the clouds). 3, A ship under sail on the sea is a beautiful 
thing to beseen. 4. Is not a swan, swimming on a lake, 
a pleasing sight? 5. A swan, swimming on a lake, is a 
pleasing sight. 6. A young child (nestling) in its mother’s 
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bosom is pleasant. 7. Was not the vale that lay stretched 
out before me delightful? 8. The vale that lay stretched 
before me was delightful. 9. The proud are usually under 
beauty, ze, arrayed in beautiful dress. 10. Is not God 
good (from day) to-day? 11. God is good from day to 
day. 12. The street will be beautiful and the house large. 
13, Every person has two eyes, and two feet, and two 
hands, and a head. 14, Is it not fit for every person along 
the strand, to have a boat, and a ship, and means by which 
toeatch fish? 15. It is fit for every person (living) near the 
shore to have a boat? 16, What is the price of fish now ? 
17, Fish is cheap. 18. Have youa beef? 19. I havea 
beef, and an ox, and a sheep, anda lamb, 20. What price 
is for an ox,and asheep, and alamb? 21. An ox is dear, 
but the price of a lamb is cheap. 22. [like your conver- 
sation (talk) 23. Talk is cheap. 24, Is not. self-love 
blind? (literally, vain love.) 25. Selflove is blind. 26 
Ts not wine sweet; is not paying for it sour? 27, Wine is 
sweet; but paying for itis sour. 28. If you like to live 
old, use hot and cold, 29. It is true for you, but is there 
not reason for everything? 50, There is reason for every- 
thing. 31. Just sit by my side here, and converse 
(a while) with me. 32. Do you like to be talking with 
me? 33. I do like it, indeed. 34. Is your young daugh- 
ter married? 35. She is not, because she has no dower. 
36. What age is she—seventeen is it? 37. Yes; she is 
cighteen since March, 38. What is her name? 39, Jane, 
40, May she be safe. 


NINTH LESSON—an HxoOIWMXO LEJSEAH, 
EXERCISE XXIL—2N T-RONWAD SHATUSAD ew FICTO. 


1. Lam without sister, without brother—without a rela- 
tive, male or female. 2. Thou art without gold, without 
silver. 3. She is without bad, without good, (without 
any thing either bad or good in itself—havimg nothing at 
al), 4. Are your brother and sister with your mother 
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in one house? & My mother and my sister are in one 
house with me. 6. O, Jane, are you there? O, Jameg 
and John, have you love on (for) my mother? 8. Is your 
son alive, Eleanor? 9. Where is the son of the honest man 
who was here yesterday? 10. The tall woman ana the son of 
the tall man, are in it from the beginning of the day—yes- 
terday. 11. O Jane, you have borne the sway with you. 
12. O long enduring (lived), mayest thou be, bright, secret 
love of my heart. 13, Because thou art, O Lord, very 
(infinitely) good, I am resolved, from this forward, to 
be faithful to Thee. 14. O loving God, O loveliest love 
of my heart, my treasure a thousand times, my universal 
goodness, I give myself up to Thee, to be under thy 
guidance for ever, because Thou art good to me and loy- 
ing in my regard, and that Thou deservest my entire 
love; from this forward I will love thee from my heart, 
and there will never be an end to it, by the help of Thy 
holy grace. 15. O treasure of my bosom, how great was 
the love you had for your father-in-law, whereas you paid 
all that was on him, (all his debts—See Thirty-second Les- 
son). 16. Is your mother-in-law in the house? 17. She is, 
in consequence of her daughter being ill; but she will be 
glad, when she will have learned that an honest man like 
you was inquiring for her. 18. Her fame and reputation 
through the country is great. 19. It is true they are. 
20. May she be so from this onward. 


TENTH LESSON—2xH OeJCWAO LEJSEAN. 
EXERCISES XXII—2N DURUY BHUTUZAd wR FICTO. 


1. bal 6 Oya app do obsye 2 Cyanvor b-guyl vo cup? 
3. Ts mo cup papemaye 4. B-fuyl ay feylm paon azao? 
5. Ca ay feyln spoon azam; by rj (referring to rejlm, 
which is feminine—See Seventeenth Lesson, on the Gender 
lof Nouns in Irish), paop aj3 m' atayp; azup by pr raon o13, 
ny atapperhorp, aZup nape pay pp dao 50 deo 6. U-Fuyl 
8D cpe papobyp? 7. Oe ye paydbips oye cd pe zlyucca 


' 
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le uypRe an lope, v0d ata a1g an ceopan, vo aye bpuad an 
leap. 8. H-purl agad Zane o’n cTpHATS le cup app ay calain 
prarzec? 9. Ny b-guyl, ope a ca azar clay Zaye any 
mo tel, azur if mop Avy Fepdm San) 1 aye ay Adbape Py. 
10. Xe fuaye (perfect tense of the verb ¢a3, get) an 
ceaécta buayd aye cloéa azur canpacys va yeeilpe, 4 
TA ape ceopayy do? feplme? Ll. Fuayp ozur por ap 
claé-papypea: Hy Bepuyl cappaye no cloé yay cup me 
AN) sor Eapy amayy; azup do cnypeap Tymeyoll an jor- 
lan clad apo azuy pail dophyp. 12. Cad@ an c-aolac 
cupeayn cu aye ap calaty ann apm an eappars? 13. 
Cuypym luazeqte cyaty. 14. Nae b-puyl Luayepe-cnaty cypym 
Azur Zan pug vo0’n tala? 15. Ny b-payls ca bys oypydse 
apy a Seanap an cpée, vo an upp, Papsby. 16. Nac b- 
guyl cpan mop dajpe any ov fey? 17. Hy b-puyl, 
DO for Heads: do Feapye me Zac ule René 6 bunny. 18. 
Foud ay mas pip vaé slap @? 19. Wace parb pe « 3-coti- 
vuyge slap. 20. Jp mayjé a bee ann por 21. b-puyl azad 
o sptban ule o Zcpusée sZup ayop an manpac? 22. Ny 
b-guyl, by an parte po ay-fluje. 23, Oejpe paojée Zo m- 
bydeany aympypeceye le peulzay papballac: adc Zo eypyvead 
bud cuap papdape azup aymryte Elyujce an preclcan lonptad 
. bp azayon 50 dexsjonnad. 2k Ca any c-am beyds re ayip 
Sip cugayoy ayy? 25. Ny gopup a psd. 


ELEVENTH LESSON— 
UH T-WONWAO LEIFGUN OEUS. 
EXERCISE XXIL—2IN THIGHS BHATUSAD we HCI. 


1. In what manner (how) are you, O dear friend of my 
heart? it is seldom you be here, and for that reason (there- 
fore,) I like well that you have come? 2. I am well, 
indeed, Iam obliged to you (literally, may good be to you). 
I give thanks to God, I was never so well (in such health) 
3. How is your son, James, who is married? 4. He is 
well in health: but, indeed, the folly of youth is still in his 
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mind. . 5. I do not like that; for vouthful folly is the 
cause of grief and pining, and it makes a very wretch of 
any individual at all that is under its control. 6. Has he 
obtained any place at ail in your estate? 7. He has not; 
I did not give him a place, because he did not perform the 
thing which was pleasing with (to) me. 8. Ch, it was 
right for you to give him a gift, because he had ever been 
uprightand agreeable, 9, Well, I have a wish to give him 
agiftyet 10. How is Thomas—is hea good boy? 11. He 
is very well; he is better nine times than his brother. 
12. I like that; is he (le pooa—with, ze., during long) 
so? 13. He is with—(during) a good while. 14, How 
are your grandfather and your grandmother? 15, My 
grandfather is dead, but my grandmother is yet in health. 
16. When (what is the honr) did your grandfather die 
(get death)? 17. He died a menth since yesterday. 18. 
May the blessing of God be with his soul; is was a gentle, 
good, honourable man. 19. When will you be here 
again? 20, J will not have leisure again, I well know, till 
a year from this day. 21. You will be at the home (village) 
to-night. 22. Give me your cap. 23. Do not be in such 
a hurry, you have enough of time; for it is early in the 
day yet. 24, The sun is now going down, and you know 
that an evening in harvest (time) falls (as quickly) as falls 
-astone into a bog-lake. 25. It is true for you. 26. God 
speed yon (a blessing with you). 


| TWELFTIL LESSON— 
AH OARW LEJHFEAH DEUS. 
EXERCISE XXIV.—2n Ceutarshtd SHATUSYD UR FICTO 
J, You are welcome, John; how are you? 2. 1am well; 
may he also who enquires be well. 3, Had ye a great 
feast last night at your father’s house? 4, We had, indeed; 


we were eating and drinking with pleasure, and we were 
all merry to the breaking of the dawn (of morn); the 
1 
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young people danced with delight, and they sang mele- 
dious strains. 5, How many persons were in (it)? 6. 
There were ten young men, and eight young women. 7. 
It was an agreeable ‘meeting you had; do you know the 
names of each of the men? 8. I do, indeed, know them; 
there was Hugh, Arthur, Brian, David, Denis, Eugene, 
James, Lanrence, Peter, and Richard in it, along with the 
élite (reajé) of the town. 9. Who are the young women? 
do you know the name of each of them? 10. I do know; 
Bridget, Catherine, Eliza, Mary, Honora, Rose, Sabia, 
Jane, and Celia; that is all who were in it. 11. There 
were not many in it. 12. I know there were not; but we 
were all (of) us relatives. 13. Who sat at the head of the 
table? 14. My father sat at the head of the table. 15, 
Did you taste of (the) spirits? 16. I did taste of spirits. 
17. Did you drink wine cheerily? 18. I did drink wine 
cheerily.” 19. Were you drunk? 20. It is true that I 
was not drunk. 21. What is wine? 22. It is the juice 
of the vines that grow in France, in Italy, and throughout 
Europe. 23. Do you know what thing is wyge beata 
(water of life)? 24. I do; water or spirits, that comes 
from the juice of the barley or oats, when there is made of 
it malt or barm. 25. Were the mutton and the beef good, 
rich? 26. They were, indeed, very good, and very rich. 
27. Who earved the venison? 28. Charles M‘Hugh | 
carved it. 29. \Vho carved the fowl and the chickens? 
30. I earved them myself. 81. At what hour did the 
meeting separate? 32, It separated at eight o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun was high above the horizon. 


EYD OF PART 1. 


or 
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PART II. 
THIRTEENTH LESSON: 


CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB “do tol,” to praise—» 
CONTINUED. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Perfect Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Wot-ar, wollas, 1 praised. 1. Mol-map, wolmarhk, we praiscd. 
2. Wol-ayr, wollish, thou praisedst. 
3. Mol re, wol she, he (or it) 

praised ; Silol 7%, wol shee, she 

(or it) praised. 


2, Siol-ban, wolwarh, you praised. 


3. Wol-van, woldarh, they praised. 

Analytic form, mol me, I praised; Interrogative, an 
rpolap, have I praised? or did T praise? and its Analytic, 
att mol me, have I praised? (See in Eighth Lesson, the 
several Observations relating to the Perfect Tense of the 
verb vo beyé, pp, 38, 39.) 


Future Tense. 


1. Mol-pav, mol/adh, I will praise. | 1. Wol-ramu, molfamuidh, we 
2. BWol-pam, moffirh, thou wilt will praise. 
praise. 2. Mol-eays, mol/y, or molfwy, you 
3. Mol-pays ré, molfy shé, he will ] will praise. 
praise, 3. Mol- “FA)D, molfwidh, they will 
praise. 
CONDITIONAL. 
1. SHol- rainn, wolfwinn, I would | 1. SHot- -parmuyr, wolfamush, we would 
praise. _praise. 
2. ot- ea, wolfue, thou wouldst | 2. Wol-pays, wolfuy, you would 
praise. (praise. 
3. Wol- Ea fe, wolfoo shé, he would | 3. QWol-paroir, wolfucedcesh, they 
praise. would praise. 


The Analytic, or simple form, of each tense in this and 
in every other mood, is conjugated by placing after the 
third person singular in each the personal pronouns, me, 
tu, re, r] p1po, pIb, rpao. = Ex.— 

FOR THE PRESENT TENSE INDICATIVE. 


S™TNGULAR, PLURAL. 
Molays (mollee) me. T praise. Molar yinn, we praise, 
Solas cu, thou praisest. Molajs rb, you praise, 
Molays re, he praises. Molayo pao, they praise. 
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FOR THE IMPERFECT. 


olad (wulloo) re ; I used to praise. Hotad pons 
oe Th; ow Tb 
oe TE3 eee TPAD 
TOR THE PERFECT. 
Mot HE 5 Wet ray; 
ate els sTIDS 
ote; eee TINO. 


In the same manner the Future and Conditional Tenses 
are conjugated. (See Seventh Lesson, page 35.) 

The habitual present ends in—any: by annexing ann, 
therefore, to the root, the habitual present is formed; as, 
mol, molany me, I am wont to praise; molany ca, thou art 
wont to praise; molany re, he is wont to praise. 

So, too, the relative and emphatic forms of the present 
and future are formed from the root mol, by annexing 
for the present tense—ay; for the future—far; as, 

an te 4 molar, he who praises ; An te & Molear, he who will praise. 


The personal inflections of the imperfect and conditional 
tenses are alike; so are those of the present and future 
tenses ~ except that the first person singular future ends 
ind. 

In the second person plural which ends in 41, the 
vowel 1 is pecularly long; as, indeed, it commonly is be- 
fore 5 (or 4) aspirated. 

Ozs.—The first letter, if aspirable, of the imperfect, per- 
fect, and conditional tenses, must be always aspirated. So, 
in verbs, every initial letter that admits aspiration, should 
it follow—ap, do, pro, Fup, MA, WMApt, Yadap, Yi, Hypo], OF 
the pronouns, a, yoé, in the nominative casc,—sulfers aspi- 
ration. 

VOCABULARY. 


wy, contracted form of azuy, and. bajle, a town, a village ; Latin villa, 
Wn, bread; Greek, e&pros. All Dalle mop, a large town, the metro- 


nouns of two syllables in Irish 
are accented on the first, a few, 
lke the present instance, (aay) 
excepted : it is commonly pro- 
nounced as if written racn, 
but the first « should be 
slightly sounded. 


polis; a market town. as op- 
posed to a village. From this 
Irish word bajle, are derivéd 
all those topographical names 
in Ireland beginning with the 
word Bally, Ballin ; as Ballin- 
garry (Dajle-an-ayyia), the 


; 


} 
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townof the garden, in Ormond; 
Ballintober, (D.vle-an-coban), 
the town of the well, in Ros- 
common, and in Mayo; Dally- 
nahineh (Dajle-ga-h jnnre), the 
town of the island. There are 
many names of places in Ire- 
land spelled commonly, yet in- 
correctly, with the pretix Bally, 
Ballin, that are not derived 
from bale, a town; but from 
the compound word—beul-aca; 
from bewl, mouth; and aca, 
ford’s; as Ballina, from Deul-an- 
aca; Ballinasloe (Deul ata na 
yluag), the mouth of the ford 
of the hosts; Ballyshannon 
(Dew ata reansis), the mouth 
of the ford of the fox. 

Dbagan, a year; derived, according 
to Dr. O’Brien, from bel, the 
sun—the god of the Chaldeans 
and of the pagan Irish; and «1, 
acirele; an apparent revolu- 
tion of the sun during his an- 
nual course in the heayens. 

bruce, boiled, from bru, to boil. 

Ceud. first ; ceud, a hundred. Ceud, 
first, has the article an, always 
before it; ceud, a hundred, 
has not; as, ceud pean, a hun- 
dred men ; an ceud ¢ean, the 
first man; please remember 
this. 

oz, a bell, a clock; Welsh, elcec; 
from which Dr. Johnson de- 
rives the English word clock. 

Coysn, a goblet, a drinking cup, a 
tumbler. So called because in 
days of old, drinking eups 
were commonly, amongst the 
Kelts, made of horn (conn) ; 
Latin, cornu ; Conn-ajll, the 
horny clitf ; Cornwall. 

Col, a hindrance, a prohibition, a 
disgust; Gr. zoAew, I hinder; 
col 5Aojl, a prohibition on ac- 
count of kindred. Col certan, 
(from col, and ceatan, four), 
a prohibition arising from kin- 
dred in the fowth degree. 
Hence cot comes, in a secon- 
dary sense, to mean, kin, and 


V7 


kindred ; col-ceacan, at pre- 
sent means ecusin german, ths 
fourth from the stem, reckoning 
according to the civil, and not 
the canonical, law; col-cujzean, 
five a kin; col-reireap, six a 
kin ; second cousins ; col-mon 
teiren, seven a kin; col-oécan, 
eight a kin, third cousins. 


| Faylee, welcome ; Latin. ralete, you 


are well. Ceud mijle gadce, a 
hundred thousand weleomes— 
our uational salutation. 

Mopan, a great many, much; from 
mon, great. 

Munem, a tribe, a family, a society; 
from mo, an old Irish word 
signifying person; Aon, one: 
Tit, a country. 

Muncpeac, of the same people, 
friendly, sociable. 

"Ha, for jona. than. 

Ppojisn, auciently written prano— 

Latin, prandium—a meal ; coan- 

prtojpn, the first meal, break- 

fast; pronnuws, dine. 

musd, sugar; from rus, juice, 

and cpa, hard. 

Té, tea, (a Chinese word), Fr. thé 

TyyAnoime, poss. case of TpyANoM, 
Trinity; from cr, three; and 
Aonad, one (state, or) nature, 

Usp, above, high (prey); Uaral 
(from uar and jl, to educate), 
noble. Usle, the derivative 
of uarat, nobility.  Urle @;- 
neaqn, Ireland’s nobility. 

Uscoan, what is, (war) up, on top. 
ence it signifies cream; be- 
cause the top part of the milk, 
as yaccan (from yor, below), 
means the milk at the bottom 
of the pail; also the upper 
leather of a shoe; yaccan, the 
sole ; in music soprano; yaé- 
tan, bass; on high, victorious; 
as, Lary Laydips Ann wacdan, the 
strong hand victorious—thé 
motto of the O'Briens. 

Uacranan, a president, a ruler, one 
in command. 

Ub, (vr) an egs- Latin, ovum; Gr 
Wt, 
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EXERCISE XXV. 


1. Cys at byad yr maze leac « bee azad appt mayoqn, 
Alpi do ceud proypn? 2 Jp mayé lor apan aguy jm; ce 
azup aacdan, azup feosl fuap-brujeze 6 yaa. 3. 3 leys- 
£]O cu Sam cd 6 Lonad ous? 4, Lesser ay cae ma‘ 
pe do Tole. 5. Wy Zlacany ca puscpuad ley? 6. Bla- 
caym; azur ler r Dat Maye lor Monan puscpuayd. 7 Br 
reapp leas usddan na bayve? & Ip reap loom usacoay. 
9. Cabajp (thowr, give) dam pon ve’ caop-feojyl, ma 
’r re do col & 10. Heappad (I shall give) azur Fallce. 
11. b’ geoyp Zupe Maye leac ub (egg)? ‘L2. Ny mayé Lom; 
cA Mo Fale annr ay Feojl. 15. Gabazp dam copy ay uaé- 
Dats mA "pre do Col & 14. So @ out, agup ceud mile 
Faylce, 15. Cpa an aay pteann tu do Eeud Ppopyy Fae 
La? 16, yp lest aay y-deyp ay o€t3 Yo ayp an Ao] 
éloyz. 17. Cys an uaqp jéeany ca vo lin? 18. Jem @ 
ay]t an 03, vO aqpt an b-aon 3’cloyz. 19. Cya bydeap leac 
413 1eead an ceud propny? 20. Vydeany muyyeqp ay cy3, 
Map aca ny ataqpe azup mo wacayp, mo Seanbbpacayy azup 
mo deppb-Fyupt, mo clay mac, azuy mo Clay posean. 21. Ca 
b-guyl co Seapb-bratayp Ulam, ay am yo? 22. Ta ya 
ayn Ue-clyat, apo-bajle mst (metropolis) Eypeany. 23, 
Rayb cups 4 pyaty any WUe-clpad? Qt. BySeap; azuy Zo 
depthyy leac, t¢ bead, azur ip mop ay bayle @: bud maze 
hom « bat ann Zaé blyaZayy ay pead do vo cyt my. 25. 
b-guyl ouyye ape bye ann, Zaoltyap (related to) ouyz ay5 
cotipupse (residing)? 26. Ta; m’ atappemop, vo atayp 
mo tatam, may son (along with) col-ceatap, azur_ mspay 
Daotne muyneipieaca eyle. 27. 2% colceatap oule Seamur 
WacMos, a cd, ma’p Eo @, map uacdapiay a 5-colayyze 
(college) ya Tyyanopoe? 28. Jp col-ceatayt domo thatayy 
é, azur cul-cuyzeayt day Fey: TA-~@ FO dDeyIHY ay-mazs 
dam; 6p bponany pe mspAy a]]t515 ofm-pa (on me) Zaé 
am 4 ce]Sjm do'v mp-bayle toy, 29. Jp maye pyps cps an 
vam) by cu any Me-clyat? 80. Ta re ANott 5o depth cyt] 
m3 sée cA dUyL aZam Fo m-bedp ayy porth mj eye. 31. 
RW cyoczayd (will come) cu lyom app mo 215 Fe 4 pote! ? 
32. Hy mae ljom @3 caceaé my’ stay WHdft an-Zaye oan, 
azup pacpeo (will g0) ann; tp maze le muayyeyt ay cise 
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{of the house) Zo ¢angeatpy (that I should tarry) acu. 33. 
Bepuyl cu ayy jmieséc? 384. Tay. 35. beannace Ce 
leaz, 36. Do paj6 mae azad; plan go payb cu Fery azur 
do mupocy pe. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON. 


The relative pronouns are—a, who, which, what; noé, 
who, which; naé, who-not, which-not. These are all in- 
declinable; and cause, when nominative case, the initial 
aspirable consonant of the verb to be affected by aspira- 
tion. 

The particle de, sign of the past tense, has the force of 
arelative pronoun; as, Daojne Tpleana do Fuad Mdp-cayl 
ADDP An t-pean-aymprt, brave men who obtained renown 
in the olden time, In this sentence there is apparently no 
relative nominative case to guatn, and accordingly, do, 
which immediately precedes it, is regarded, in this and 
such cases, as arelative. But sentences of this form are 
really elliptical, and can be filled up, as in the present in- 
stance, thus: daojne tpeupa “noe” do Fuaype Mo-cazl anor 

“ay T-pean-apopyt. 

The interrogative pronouns are—cya, who; ca, what, 

where; cad, what—Latin, guid; as, cad @? what (is) it? 
-cpteud, what, what thing; compounded of cad, what; and 
peed, thing. 

Oss. 1.—Such English sentences as—“ who am 1? who 
is he? what is it? what is the matter? what was the 
matter? is it he? isit not he? it is not he;—this is the 
man”—are translated into Irish by omitting the verb, is, 
are, aml, Was—cya mie? cia fe? cad Fe? cad fe ay nd? 
an fe? (is it) he? naé fe? vj fe, (it is) not he? po fe an 
Feat. (See Note, p. 21, and p. 40), 


: VOCABULARY. 

Asam) (A w-o0). Adam. | Although, ce, 5%, and cr; (as it 

Alone, only, aia; (solitary) were. the verb cs, seeing 
aoneit; from avn, one, and that). 


Fean, aman, | Angel, aynzeal. 
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Anger, Feay5. 

Always rjon, 50 jon; Latin, sem- 
per; 50 yjor, perpetually ; 50 
bye, ever, till the day of (bnat) 
judgment ; 50 buan, lastingly; 
50 «h-eug, till (eu5) death ; 
ever, 4 pat), ever, referring to 
time past ; 4 5-comnuge, (from 
conus, abide thou), always, 
abidingly ; ever; 50 deo, till 
the last (deo) breath, ever ; 50 
veorg, till the (neo)3) end, al- 
ways, ever, 

Author, ugoap. 

Beginning, cur, cura (and corac) ; 
curresé, a leader or duke; cu- 
yw5, begin; torugsd (the act 
of ) commencing. 

Covetousness, payne. 

Create, cputusg, from cut, shape, 
form. 

Dispraise, djo-1pol, from 7 or d)¢, 
want of; (dis, Latin), and 
ol, praise ; ¢a]n, to dispraise ; 
djo-tHol, is to give negative 
praise; cay, to give actual 
dispraise. ‘Ha wot a5ur na 
cain tu fein,” do not praise, 
and do not dispraise yourself. 

Envy, cout. 

Eve, Gba. 

Gluttony, cpaor ; enaoran, ensorfn, 
and cnaoranaé, a glutton; cpa. 
or-dl, drinking to excess ; cpa- 
of-7lu5.a6, (from cpsor, and 
ylu5ad, to swallow) to cat 
greedily ; cpoyyeac, a spear 
which, as it were, cats up the 
ficsh. 


Mumine. - 
ait] lar; Latin, Zea, 
toredden, [ee lu(h)s, light, 
to blush, © 


to ignite, 
to heht, 
Kingdom; pugeace; from p53, a 


lonnad, — poylryu- 
JAS 5 Dealas. 


king, and eaéz, a state, conli- 
tion, an achievement. 

Might, cumséc; mighty, cuiac- 
ctaé; Almighty, uje-cuiijac- 
tac. 

Moralist, oye ; deaz-ojde 

Parents, ata, mataip; first pa- 
rents, ceap-rinarjon, from ceap 
(Latin, caput) head, chief; 
and rqprjon, elder, a progeni- 
tor (from y]yne, elder, aad 
year, man). 

Pride, uabap ; (as if from wa, issue, 
and bap, superiority, excel- 
lence) cya An jd aban, what 
is pride? 

See, peué! I see, gejeym. 

Self, rem; myself, me-peyn ; cu- 
rej, thyself. 

Seven, peace ; French, sept. 

Sin, peacad; Latin, pecco. 

Sloth, leir5. 

Source, prryoty-adsbarts buy, coban. 

Tongue, teanga; Saxon, cung; 
Danish, tunge; Belg. tonge ; 
Dutch, tonghe ; Latin, lingua; 
French, langue; Spanish, len- 
gua; Ttalian, Ungua. The 
analogy is very striking. 

Vanity, djoi)aojn, and djonaojnear 
(from >}, wanting, and moj, 
substance) baojpe ; baoyr, wan- 
ton folly. 

Walk, arrojtt, rytbal (pr. shoo-a, 
because 7 follows ¢; bear in 
mind Obs. 1, p. 2.) 

William, Uyuyan, (the first syllable 
is pronounced short), ).c- 
Ulleam, Fitzwilliam; W: 
liams, Williamson, MacWil- 
liam—the Lrish name assumed 
by the Bourkes of Connaught 
on the death of their chief. 
William De Bourg, third Earl 
of Ulster. 


EXERCISE XXVI 


° 


1. This is a very fine day (C4 ap-bness @ fo). 


2. It 


is indeed a very fine day. 3. Have we not had (naé payb 
434qov) very beautiful weather now for a long time (past) ? 
4. We have had, indeed, very good weather, as you ob- 
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serve (may deqpt tu), this good while past. 5. Has not 
God been very good to us? 6. Yes, God has been very 
good to us. 7. Who is good but God alone? 8. Who ts 
God ?—you, who know so inuch (413 4 b-fuyl an ojpesd 
ry eolujp), know this question (cejyo) well. 9. He is the 
author and first source of all that are in (on, a) heaven 
and on earth; He is the beginning and end of all that 
are, or that will be; it is He who created the sun, the moon, 
and all these stars that illumine the firmament; He always 
is and abides for ever: Let every tongue sound his praises 
(praise him). 10. Who is he who praises the Lord always ? 
11. It is the just man, who knows who God is—how great, 
how mighty; and who himself is—how poor and vile. 
12. What is this world? (cad @ an jd an raogal po?) 
13. It is only a vapour that lasts (is) for a little, and then 
isno more. 14. What is heaven? 15. It is the kingdom 
in which God reigns in glory; and in which all the blessed 
praise for ever His blessed name. 16. Are you holy? 
17. No; Iam not holy. I do not praise myself (:ne-feqy) 
although I like to be good, 18. You know the saying, or 
the advice (cotyayple), of the old man—do not praise, and 
vet do not dispraise yourself; for much praise is bad. 19, 
What is pride? 20. Pride is sister to vanity—pride is one 
of the seven deadly sins, 21. Do you know the seven 
deadly sins? 22. I do (know them)—they are pride, 
covetousness, lust (opuyy), anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. 
23. Pride, I see, is the head and root of all—it was the 
sin of the angels, and the cause of the sin of our first 
parents, Adam and Eve. 24. I see you are a moralist 
25. Who is this coming (a5 ceacc)? 26. It is my dear 
and faithful friend, William. 27. Is it he that comes 
(ane 4 ca ayn)? 28. It is he; here he is. You are 
welcome, my dear friend (ceud mile fajlee potyaz, a Gapad 
mo éleyb); how are you to-day? 29. I am well, thank you 
(buySeacé ouye; or berm bujdseacap ove) 30. Let us have 
a walk, ; 

In the two preceding Lessons we have shown how a 
verb active in Ivish is conjugated. In addition to those 
tenses already given, which, from the employment of a 
twofvuld conjugation—the synthetic and analytic—present 
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to every Irish speaker for selection more than an ordinary 
variety of terms by which every modification of time can 
be expressed; there are yet others, formed by the aid of 
the substantive verb, do beyt, “to be;” and of the present 
participle. 


Present Tense Me os t& me 45 molad, I am (a’) prais- 
a ing, &e. 
Imperfect aoe aa by me 5 Molad, I was (a’) prais- 
ing, &e. 
Future ie on bed we 45 molad, I will be (a’) 
praising, &e. 
Second Future eee er beys We Jap (after) molads, 1 shall 


have praised, I shall be after 
praising, &c. 


These compound tenses are quite analogous to the com- 
pound tense in French; J'ai parlé—or the continuated 
form in English verbs; I was loving. 


OPTATIVE MOOD, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Bo mol-an, moludh, may I | 1. 30 mol-mujd, molmuidh, may we 
praise. praise. 
2. Bo mol-ain, molirh, mayest thou {| 2. 50 wol-cajs, molthee, may you 
praise. praise. 
3. Bo mol-ajs pé, molee shé, may he | 3. Bo myol-ajo, molidh, may they 
praise, praise. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
(Verbal noun—Nolas, praise.) 
Do Wolads, to praise. 
le molad, in order to praise. 
Wp cy molads (on the point of praising) about to praise. 


PARTICIPLES. 

15 molad, (at) praising; ayp tolad, on praising; yap 
fafter) molad, having praised. (See ‘Tenth Lesson, Infini- 
tive Mood, page 47.) 

The Subjunctive Mood is the same in form as the Indi- 
cative, taking, however, for present time, go (that); for 
past time guy (that); before its tenses. 
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FIFTEENTH LESSON. 


The demonstrative pronowns are—ryo, this, these ; (French, 
ce; Hebrew, zo, 2) 5 rn, that those; uo, pud, that yonder, 
those yonder, that there, those there, or of whom or which 
there may be question. It is true, these pronouns ro, fv, 
come after the noun, which they help to point out; yet 
their demonstrative character is fully attained by aid of 
the article (av, or ya, the) which must always go before 
the noun, whenever the demonstrative is to follow; as 
‘this man,’ is in Irish expressed thus, ‘the man this,’ ih 
pean to; ‘these men,’ the men these, ys grt ro. 

The emphatic particles, y1, re, pa, (Latin, ce; French, 
c/), which are manifestly traceable from ro, this; pan (and 
yesn), which appears to be derived from yyn, that; are em- 
ployed after the pronouns personal and possessive. 

Ist. After the personal pronouns; as, me, 1; me-ry, and 
now commonly spelled myre, 1; cu, thou; cups, thou; ry, 
she; rire, she ; re, he; re-pav, he; rib, vou; pyb-re, you; 
rao, they; plad-ran, they. The emphatie® suflix for oe 
first person plural is—ve (Latin, nos; Heb. ne, we) 3 a 
ry, Wes ryv-ne, we (as it were, we, we). 

2nd. After the possessive pronouns: mo, my; de, thy; 
4, his, her, their; ap, our; bup, your; as, mo éapa, my 
fiend: mo eapa-pa, my friend; do éapa-ra, thy friend ; 
4 cano-pa, her friend; « éapa-pan, his friend; « g-capa- 

ra, their friend ; but B-cajts-pa, your friend ; apt 5-capa- 
ye, our friend. 


These particles are placed Jast, no matter what number of nouns and 
adjectives follow the possessive pronouns; as. my dear, loving, amiable 
friend, mo cana sil, Snasman Zeanamalyra. Ifa possessive pronoun do 
not precede the noun and adjective, the particles ra, ran, Ne, will not be 
employed ; as, this dear, loving, amiable friend, an cans ol, Brlaoman 
Zeanamal ro. In this last instance it is ro that is employed ; in the 
former ra. Another Example: 


This beloved man, an feap 5na5 man bro? 
That beloved man, Ag Feat Bras ern? 
My beloved man, i’ fean Zysotpays { tA.” 


In the two first lines, the pronouns ro, ry, are demonstrative ; in the 
third, 7 is merely an emphatic particle. 
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These particles of emphasis are employed after the per- 
sons of the verb, in the same manner as after the pronouns 


Ex.:— 
I praise, nolan. 
Thou praisest, tholaip. 
He praises, molars re. 


We praise, molmur. 
You praise, motea)s. 
They praise, wolayp. 


EMPIATIC rormM. 


Molam-re. 
Wolayp-re. 
Woolas pe-pan. 


Molmuyo-ne. 
Woleays-re. 
Solapo-ran. 


Oxs.—Coutrast or opposition requires the employment of 
sre emphatic particles, as is illustrated in the accompanying 


Exercise. 


VOCABULARY. 


{lga5 (pr. eye-a), the front, the 
face ; Greck, esac, the appear- 
ance ; 4305, having am, on, 
placed before it, las the mean- 
ing of ahead, on straight, over; 
as, ome ye aj aga, he 
went on straight, he prospered; 
AML AZaB na y-wrszce, on the 
face (over) of the waters. 
Like the Hebrew, hal penei, 
on the face. lyn (in) a5, 
means against ; ots re ayn 
5476, he went against, he op- 
posed. 

AZnAny, L entreat, I beseech ; from 
An, very; and gayi, I cry 
out. 

Snoyyar, Andrew ; Wac-hoprar, 
MacAndrew, Anderson, An- 
drews. 

Slonfeace, (¢n-yacht), adv., along 
with, together ; from son, one, 
and reacr, a tin. 

Sl ycoac, adv., in, within; from a 
for any, in; and cea, house. 

Cesévan, either, as if cad, other, 
any one; and eypyp, between. 

Cele, an equal, a companion—man 
or Woman ; a spouse, a wife, 
a husband. Cele, with the 
possessive pronoun 4, his, her, 
its, mean each other; ca puat 
Actt Ain 4 éejle, they hate each 
other. le (with) cele, toge- 
ther; as, beyamys le cele a 
bale, we will be home toye- 
ther, is applied only to com- 


panionship between two; 4 5- 
cuppeacc, when the number is 
either two or more than two. 
© ée@te, (from other) asunder ; 
tA TAD 6 celle, they are sepa- 
rated; ct& re 6 cele, it is 
asunder ; tpyo 4 éejle, through 
each other; in disorder; in 
confusion. 

Coness, Cork ; so called because 
its early foundations were laid 
by St. Finbar, near a “ cop- 
cac,” or marsh. 

Cine, the world; orbis terrae, 
the globe; from cpu, gathered 
like a ball, round ; crn 3, ga- 
ther (thou) ; cywnugas, a ga- 
thering, a meeting,; hoarding 
Up, gains 5 cnuNgccv)pn, a ga- 
therer, a collector; cyuye- 
eoluyr, 2 knowledge of cosmo- 
graphy ; cprne-r5yyobas, cos- 
lmography. 

Cujpeace, company, society ; from 
cud, a portion ; and feaéc, an 
act, turn, change. %l 5-cuy- 
veacc, together; bejsmup « 
B-cupeacc, we shall be toge- 
ther. 

Cuniyy, mindfal ; cupie, memory, 
remembrance. 

Deanz, red. 

Dotan, the world, in its moral and 
physical acceptation. 

Dead, the visage; from veape, 
sce, look at; Gr. dé:2w, I see. 

C5, certain, definite, necessary ; 
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as dujHe e731, accrtain person;  leacayac, having a good cheek ; 


Ir €I51N & Seanad, it is neces: fad-leacanac, long-cheeked. 

sary to do it. ¥ Luadias, report, fame, notoriety ; 
Fana, a declivity, a slope ; le pana, from iwas, to speak openly and 

headlong. frequently, to impute; 14%, 
Firnqne, truth ; from ¢joyt, true. discourse. 


Focajl, a word (spoken); Latin, | Hala, Gala), a bag, mail. 
vocale ; byAtap, a word writ- | Bata, (molla), eyebrow; the slope 


ten, spoken, or conecived in ofa hill; plural, malay. 
ba mind; in grammar, the | %1)346, mocking, jecring, humbug- 
verb. ging. 

Basa (pr. gorry), a garden; | Paoyuye, Patrick; MacPadjuue, 
Welsh, gardd; from which Fitzpatriek ; MacFadden, and 
Dr. Johnson derives the Eng- MacPadden. 
lish word, garden. Scojl, school; Greek, oxwAn} Latin, 

lonnor, adv, in order that ; com- schola. 


pounded of any, in; which in | Soonra, George. 
composition often assumes the | S beat, Isabella, 
form joy; and Hoy, manner, Tals, it happened; 6 tayla, since 


order, ; 7 it has happened; whereas. 
leaca, a cheek ; Heb. sab, lechi. ai Tomar, Thomas; ac-Tomarr, 

jawbone ; Ramath-leehi, ** the Thompson; Thomas, and Mac- 

lifting up of the jawbone,” Thomas. 

where Samson slew the thou- | Tryun, three men, a trio; from cry, 

sand Philistines. three ; and ean, a man. 


Ural, humble; Latin, humilis. 


EXERCISE XXVIII 


lL. Cys c& ano poo? 2. Weer, 8. Cra tupa? 4. 
Seamuy Us byyayo. 5. Tapp apcead a Seatyayp, ps do 
beata; rays rior azar Seay do Corjpiad. Jp mast loom Zo 
fejoym tus playoce. Jp pada an la 6 by cu-pa azup me-py 
opty an Loe’) yud, a Zecupdeadc; azup Zo deytiny leat cd 
bpdyo (gladness) opty ayoyp jo b-faylinyo-ne apy ro le ceyle 
—cupa 415 0 bepuyl mop-eeym agup caql ype fead ya 
cpp); szup me-p}, & TA AnD fo, AND JacTape Na Tipe Fay 
| Flop 54p luadpad. 6. 06, azptaym opt, na copays Co lusé 
F710, D0 mo THhalad; No, pe jp cde Dam o PLAS, A MAZAS Fly. 
7. Bo deptinyn yyt (for ny b-gayl) me-py @ magad fic; adc 
cA me 4 PAS yo EVE; TA Flop azar Jo b-guyl cu an-uryal 
azur vj Labapodtad (I shall not speak) focal ejle ann do 
apolca (in your praise). Waye oubaype me (as I have 
said), pf FaDa 6 bimapeye le ceyle 443 oul (going) svn 

reotle nuap bymapt-ne a cead 0’ atahorpt; beannacc O6 
lena anam. Nap fyubayl cu-pa Zo leop de ’y domayy 6 
1p? 8. Syubslap; ca agam mopay le pad ayy Zac yd 
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do éualar (I heard), asup 50d yyS do Connartesr qd saw), 
da m-beysead fasll (opportunity) azam yeal a €atad (to 
spend) leat. %€éec bed fayll azan am aya ele. 9. Xn 
capmyy leaz, naaype a by me-py agup cu-pa la eyzyy 445 ryubal 
amaé & bale Copcass, agup oabpayp 50 m-bud rhaye leac 
pyar; 4’p 7puaqe by pyon-ne ’y an uypze, taypje (came) 
tony Wd, « cuz (brought) ay zyllead ley tu; azuy 
dimgir (you went) le pana lerp an c-ppaé yo supe cuypling 
TU ATE Capppayy; avy yy do pHatap-pe do SyayZ azay cuz 
4 ptead do ’n Tals tu-pa leat-beo map bysyr. 10. Jp gion 
Bape cuptnyy lom-pa Zo maze ay la ud, azup beyd cutie 
OBA) ATE ZO DEO; AP Aye av adbap yp, cS o5am-pa a 5- 
corppuyde, Zeay azuy conn mop oytc-pa, supSeac fa ay meud 
Tpve tu dam. TL. Naé prayb buséalia 054 eyle Upo-ne 
ay la py 2-12. by Zo cynce (certainly); aéc_vjop than 
le ceacdayt ojob oul ayy aZajS va d-cony Faoémap (angry 
billows), 13, bus Maye do pypydayepan e. O tapla 
(whereas) zuyt topeays ca a5 caqve oppeu, cya Fad ya FIN 
454 4 By any aon-feacc lon ann la ppp? 14. BY eqvopyar 
WacPaopajc, Seopa Wac Upllyarm, azup Tomap Wac- 
Domnall, cpyup 415 o prayb for le oath Zo b-an-taye. 
15. b-gulyo uyle beo go fol? 16. Ny b-paylyos faa 
bese (couple) djob bar; ace TA Tomap WacDoriyyall beo 
Fors Dur c4, vj fe athayn “yn a Feapt mat, aéz opde Apiw- 
muyoce chighly-learned), azup paoy apdceymeac. 17. 
Maye er. r1o3 an b-guyl pe a bepao 6 cuayls (heard) ca 
uayd? OE ca; vjopt cuatap usd le cuyy blyagna. 19. 
Cia ay Peres (like ; appearance) duyne o by ann, Jonvar 
30 b-fejcim an cuyyy om @? 20. by pe yn a Feat apo 
T{Meqoll pe cTpayZée; deans ayn 4 aFayS3 lonpac ayy « 
feyl, ropatwac, pad-leyceanad,  tallayS cpuypn, agup + 
Bray aye Bayd ay Sip, a Sptead repr (mild), clacémap 
(handsome), 21. Ta Fyor azZam Jo mae ano ayes tr 
apiare ay eatine TA aDad-pae 22. Had parb deypbpyop 
ayze oa Ww Ob? ayn Syboal—an Fry 4 b-ayom ? 23. Jp 
Sybeal by map ayo aypey. 24. B-Eaql cu cuypipead (tired) 
Delp oO’ aypoype Gowney)? 25. Hylyn. 26. Ty5 Yov-ne 
(we can ; literally, it comes w “ith us) may TDs ryabal cyyo 
4) Zapnda 3c an cpLAe-yovs (evening) é0 bneas pyp. 27. 
Jp mae lYom-pe @, me’ maze leac-pa. 28. Cynce yp mae 
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Yow-pa @& Cra lerr ay Zarda ro? 29. Liom-pa. 30. 
Fercim Zup mop ay paop-cabiyan (agriculturist) tu. 31. 
Ny bsp ler Zo mnie, ace 6 am Zo am. 32. Tanta 
ead aZuyp feud agit ya blacayb. 33. Racead a’p faylee. 


SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

Since we commenced our Easy Lessons in Ivish, we have 
omitted to note the gender of each particular noun, because 
we intended to devote a special Lesson to this subject, and 
to render it a matter of no difficulty for any learner to 
know, at a glance, the particular gender of every noun in 
the Irish lanenage- 

In English Grammar sex and gender are so allied that 
one betokens the other. Whatever is of the male sex is mas- 
culine in gender; whatever is of the female sex is feminine 
in gender; and whatever is of neither sex is in gender, 
neuter-—that is, of no gender. ‘This is the simple, grand, 
English rule relative to the gender. Lindley Murray has said, 
and the philosophic error has been taught in all our schools, 
“that gender is the Cistinction of sex.” 

English-speaking students, on aot finding gender as 
readily distinguishable in foreign languages as in their 
native tongue, laud the beautiful simplicity of English, 
and cannot at ali understand why the languages of other 
nations should, op the simple subject of gender, differ so 
widely from that of the Anglo-Saxons, 

Gender, however, is even in English, quite a differen: 
thing from ‘the distinction of sex,” the latter revards 
things ; the former, not things, but their names. For exam- 
ple, we say a man, as @ living being, is of the male sex——- 
and not male gender: and a woman, as a living being, is of 
the female sex—not female gender; while the word “ man,” 
as a mere part of specch, ix said to be, not male, but, mas- 
culine ; and the word ‘‘ woman,” not female, but feminine. 

“In English grammar sex and gender are confounded: yet they differ 
widely. Sex is a natural distinction; gender a grammatical one. Sex ap- 
pertains only to living things; gender to the names of all things. Sex is 
limited in its extent ; gender extends to all classes of nouns. Sex is, however, 


a sure sign by which the gender of certain nouns becomes known.” —College 
Trish Grammar, p. 92. 
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This becomes very plain if we take examples from other languages ; 3 
child, asa human being, admits of sex ; yet the Greck word for ~ child 


PpeQocy is neuter gender; in like manner +2.ev; and in German, das 
kind, the ehild ; das pserd, the horse, is cach of the neuter gender. 

Again, sex regards only things that have life; gender 
extends to names of all kinds, as well to those that do not 
convey the idea of life, as to those that do. 


In the next Lesson we shall see that nouns have gender, though the 
things of which they are names have not sex. 


In Irish there are only two genders—the masculine and 
feminine. 

Our language is, in this respect, quite like that of our 
neighbours the French, which has only two genders, pre- 
serving, it seems, in this singular feature, a trait of its early 
Keltic - parentage. 

Nouns are divided into two great classes—tliose that 
convey the idea of life; and those that do not. 

Rure.—In those that convey the idea of life, the gender 
of the noun accords with the séx of the object; if the object 
is male, the noun is masculine; if female, the noun is 
feminine. 


MASCULINE NOUNS. FEMININE NOUNS, 
Proper Names. Proper Naines. 

Sleusl, Achilles. 2himl, Amelia, 
Sgurcjy, Augustine. | Slin5zealog, Angelica; from anzeal, 
Slircep, and whrenin, Alexander. an angel, and 63, young. 
Wacyrcen, MacAlister. 2lyna, ‘Amute. 
Ylongur (ény-as), Angus, /Eneas. Vonbes Barbara, 

Mac yguy, Mae Guiness. Care, Kate. 


CaonbSen (from caony, gentle; and | Casclin, Little Kate. 
Re, an offspring, } Kevin; | Cacpma, Catherin 
Naot Caoi)-Zeqn, Saint Kevin; | lapaiptjona, Lasarina; from lapam, 
Latin, Coewgenius. From the a flame, reduess, blushing ; 
prefix, caojm, gentle, is dcrived and pjona, of wine. 
the family name of the | lum, Lucy. 

O'Keetes 3 as, Seamur O'Caow, | Wardle, Mabel. 


James O'Keefe. Seloay, Shel-yawn) Julia. 
Copmpaye, Cormack ; WacCopmad, | Suyanna. Susanua. 
MacCormack. Una, Winefrid. 
Names peculiar to men. Names peeuliar to women. 
1. eam, father. J Watam, mother. 
2. Duscall, boy; as, buacall cryGe, | 2. Cajle, a woman; a stout country 
a servant boy. woman. 
3. Dodaé, a grown boy, a clown. 3. Callin, a girl; cajleaé, an old 
Beayyp-bonad, a lad ; a boy not tully woman ; a hag. 
grown, \ Beanp-caqly, a little girl. 


jontraé, a grown up girl. 


5. 


14 


15. 
16. 


17. 
Is. 
19, 
20. 
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O54, , 

OZanad, a youngster. 
Deanb-bratam, (pr. cherwrd- 
her) a brother, 


» Fean, a man. 


Flac, a prince. 


. R35, a king. 


. Fean-gact a male relative. 


Mac, a son. 


Names of brutes. 
Danoall, a drake. 
Seapmac, a young colt ; 
Dnomad, a colt. 


a foal. 


» Capall, a pack horse, a hack; | 


Gr, xaPaang 3 Latin, caballus. 
Szail, a horse. 

Seanpan, a horse; from the 
verb 5eanpas. 

CoHlleré, a cock (I after is li- 
quid, like 7 in William); as if 
from col, watch, attend ; and 
read, a house; Latin, gal/us. 
Collag, a boar. 

Fad, a stag, a hart. 


Sandall, a gander. 

Mane, an ox ; vali, a steer. 
Rete, a ram. 

Tan, a bull. 


Names derwed from offices peculiar 


Ceannwde, a merchant ; 


to men. 


Heb., 


keneyan, a merchant. 


Clabame, a babbler ; from clab, 


the mouth open. 


Chutwizom, creator ; from eputw3, 


create 3 root, cnué, form 


Coppoi, a porter, a doorkeeper ; 


from doy, a door; Gr., Suga, 
thura, a door. 


File, a poet. 
Savas, a thief; from go;, steal 


thou. 


Wanac, a monk. 
Wapcac, a rider; from mane, an 
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IN IRISH.” sy 
O53, 2 virgin ; from 63, young; 
afin, a maiden; from ayn, 
suitable for, and ¢ean, 2 man. 
Deanb-fiup, (pr. dhervioor) a 
sister. 


. bean, a woman. 


Dean-flat, a princess. 
Dean-ro5an, a queen ; the wife 
ofa king. 

RS-Tean, a Sovereign Queen 
Dean-3.A0l, a female relative. 
IngeAn, a Gauzhter. 


Names of brutes. 


. Laéa, a duck. 
» Seapnsc-lain, a filly. 


Dnomaé-Lam, a filly. 


» Lan, a mare 


Ceanc, 2 hen. 


Cyan, a sow. 


. Gle, a hind, a roe; Greek 


inahes. 
Be, goose. 
Colzaé, heifer. 


. Caos, a sheep. 


Do, a cow. 


Names derived from offices peculiar 


to women. 


Vean-alena, a nurse; from bean, a 


woman ; (a prefix which, when 
put before nouns, denotes an 
agent of the female sex ;) and 
Alzyta, a nurse ; which is itself 
derived from «jl, support thou. 


Corupra, a neighbour, is feminine, 


because it is derived from com, 
together, and unra, @ support, 
a prop; which is feminine. 
Neighbours, according to our 
Irish notions, ought to lend 
mutual aid to each other. 


Peanra, f, a person, is feminine. 


As it is a word that can be 
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old Keltie word, signifying 
“horse.” 
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applied to either sex, its ter- 
mination causes it to be classed 
with those that are feminine. 

Tyyanoo, Trinity, is a feminine 
noun, like its Latin and French 
equivalent, Vrinitas, Trinité, 
on account of the termination 
of the word, 


VOCABULARY. 


Upzallam, a dialogue ; Gr. eyyerrw, 
aggello, I narrate.  ¥t5.allan) 
Orin A5urPacnuyc, the dialogue 
of Ossian and St Patrick. 

Shom, a name; in grammar, the 
noun; Latin, nomen. 

ehens, know (thou) ; «En 
known. 

@ipat, like to; from which is de- 
rived pathat; Latin, stnitis, 

Wwlad, adv., soz in that manzer ; 
from ara; and ws, wa. 

Deanos, feminine; from bean, a 
woman ; 01, coming together, 
are pronounced like no. 

Deteac, a beast, a brute; from 
bet, existence; or, beatus, 
feed; (Heb., vya, lehir, a 


brute, from sy2, bahar, to de- 
fe 


Sean, is 


vour.) 

Deunla, (from beul, mouth; and 
ws8, ntter,) a language, speech, 
dialect ; Fr., parler ; Italian, 
parlare, to speak ; 3naz-beun- 
la, the common (Lrish) lan- 
guage ; beunls na b-¢ lead, the 
language of the poets. In mo- 
dern Irish, beunta, means the 
English tongue, and in this 
sense, is used in contradistine- 
tion to 5A0l4-5, the Irish tongue, 
Gaelic ; as, Zan beunla, 54n 
ZAola5, without English or 
lish. Sac, Saxon ; placed 
before the word — beuyla, 
defines and strengthens its 
meaning ; Sacy-beunla, Saxon- 
tongue, English; Sneu5-beupla, 
Greek-tongue ; Lajojn, Latin ; 
Frwner, Freneh ; Spameac, 
Spanish ; lucajlleac, Italian ; 


Shulamangaé, German ; Gab- 
nac, Hebrew; Tumor, Turkish 

bononn, adj., female; from bean, 
2 woman ; and gn, ofispring. 

Dan5ar, duty; from dual, due, in- 
herent nght, law. 

Coréean, conmon, public. 

Ole, warp ; from oluc, thick, close 

Calada, a science ; from col, as if 
eolir, Knowledge, and wd, a 
Way. 

Feanda, masculine, from feap, a 
man. 

Fronnan, amale ; from Feap, aman, 
and 5. 

Fonur, easy ; Latin, fucile. 

Bné, appearance, distinction ; sex. 

Spammean, grammar ; which, like 
its equivalent in English, 
French, German, and Latin, 
is derived from the Greck, 
Yeah. 

Inneac, woof, 

lors, gender, as if from qnnyr, tell, 
and 5», offspring, generation ; 
Feareiprs 9. masculine gender; 
bean-jnr5/n, feminine gender. 

leg, read; Latin, legé. 


| SNeuo, size, bulk, number ; ca 


weus, how many, how much ; 
ca WOUd ITZI9 ANY ? how many 
genders are here? 

WiyuzZads, explanation, a azote, a 
comment ; from mjy, fine; 
wins, make fine. 

Hea, things ; the plural of nb. 

Pyjou-nagca, principal parts ; from 
prom, first, principal; and 
tints, divisions, parts ; o;n11, 
1 divide. Kantys, also means 
divisious. 
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S5ryob, write ; Lat., scribé ; Welsh, sol, the sun; rwl, the mer - 
ysgriveny. tal eye; expectation. 


Sujl, the eye; rolur, light; Latin, | Scan, a state, 
EXERCISE XXVIIL. 
Asallaty eyo Sa mac-léepZeay. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO STUDENTS. 

1. 3 Wlayepyy, prayb ca o13 pool, ay ud? 2. BySeaps 
vj maze Loom a beye La aype OYE 6 people 3. Ny cdyprd0 Feayt 
85 ayp bye, map cayp-pe, o bere la 6 peol aZup @ avn o 
éumay a bee avy. 4. Ta pul azam so b-puyl cu ays 
leeas ealadan apd? 5. Wayye, vy b- party, act Atay 
JAD fo & TA coltcean, mayt ca r5robss, leyseas, cpupe- 
eolayp azup Zpapmmerp, a’p neyte ren c-pamayl py, mart 
son le reanga Sacy-beupla, Spenz-beupla, Fyaynesp, agar 
Lappy. 6. Ta eolup azad, vad b-puyl, appt pytior-panzasb 
BAG beupla djob fo, re PIV, TA FOP AFA ATPL & pLopNVEad 
apup aye & mipusgad? 7. Taz dye ap popup yao po aye- 
nuszad: TA yaoy poyune beupla ayy; azur djcb po ca da 
poryp—apy ayom (noun) azupr ay bpfacaype (verb)—map 
nese azup olud, at% cup Fae compad ayy a Coyle 
(together) 5 azup ny “Lavoe va propuyb eyle aéc mare 
beySeads daye azZur fay (as it were, colour and form). 
8. Cyannor & m-beydead yop AZAd aye“ aqyum 2?” 9. Jr 
Foptup co Saye Flop a beyS ayes opp apo) Za€ nyd do’ a b-fuyl 
cpurtiysie 3 yole pb’ kepoypelpon Cupnugad yp ayo” 73 maps 
capbanad (for example)—ayomr e (names) Feapt azar ban ; 
map Ta Weuyl, WSuypzpy, Maren, 3 RoyZur, Vo Carory-Je yp 
Copmac, Eamoy, Mynjl, Mryzeslos, ro Dapba, Dlacnays 
po Caz; yo apip syomve « bayoneay (that appertain to) le 
Feaptayb vo le myayb, taob « y-oualzayy vo taob a FTAd ; 
MAL TA ataype aZUp macaqt; ryupe azar bnacaqye; dopyoryt, 
Ele, manaé 3 yo sjormne beateac,—capall, Latp, peaptac, 
cath; ann aon focal, arom Zaé v5 cputurste vo le ’p 
FEOI Te Oupoy cuprnugads, yp“ ayon” j. 10. Ca mend yorzys 
ann 2 11, Hy bpayl aét da yursyn, re ro KesteporzIne 
azup bean-jorgne 3 aguy d capla, yaé b-euyl 6 vaonp ace 

OA Ze dujyye, Firtrony s5ur boyy] 0n 5 Mat AND Z-ceaona YI 
bral AIS ajymnyb acc da wr BIV—Feapda azup beanda, 
12. O6, ca Flor azam Zo mare nae b-puyl ade da yorsir 
HUATP CATNTMID syn ys b-ayomysh po a Cuypear a Z-cyal 
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Supp eye beo 5 acc puare tpaccipnyd (We treat) ayp 
yee1b yac b-fuyl beo, cys an eso] 4 m-beyd For azajov 
aly rzw vs b-ayome ’puaype vy b-payl gne o15 ay vysP 

13. beanrad eolup due aype pip apy am eqle, vy b-payl pall 
azam ay ud. 14. yy am ej5yp le teacc be|Si}-re ager 
mMe-e 4 Z-cupoeacr, azZup bed az BAY complad ay ay 
rgenl po. 15. Dydead pe may py (let it be so). 16. %éz, 
Fan (stay), vjope ourisir dam focayl Aqit ay vor Lé "p feyoyye 
dO Feat 65 eolur PFAsajl Zo preys aye Zac bpyaca a cayplar 
Att, apy Z-cotpad. 17. Leip pyp (with that, withal) be; 
Am aZayn azp, usqyt ejle; vy anor foyll azam. Jp eqs 
dam-pa jinteact; cH sy clog ’5 a bualad. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 


In ascertaining the gender of nouns which are names 
common to males and females, and of those which are names 
of inanimate objects, the entire difficulty relative to gender 
in Irish rests. Inanimate objects have no sex, and therefore, 
their names in English have no gender. But in all languages, 
except English, the names of inanimate objects have a gen- 
der —snasenline or feminine--which is known from, and 
regulated by, the termination of the noun. The gender, 
in Irish nouns, is known by the same universal * enide. 
These terminations, therefore, which point out one class of 
nouns as feminine, and another class as masculine, shal] be 
shown in the following Rules. 

Ops.—The learner should know that tie vowels in Irish 
are divided into two classes (See Virst Lesson, Obs, 2, page 
8), called broad and slender. The broad vowels, A, 0, Uy 
are pronounced not only full and open, but they impart to 
the consonants near which they are placed a broad sound. 
On the other hand the slender vowels, e, }, pronounced ac- 
cording to the notation shown in Lesson the First, impart 
to the consonants in union with which they happen to be 
pronounced, a slender, liquid sound. Not only do the 
vowels in this way affect the consonants in unison with 
which they are sounded, but they carry their assimilating 
influence to the bevinning of the next syllable, so as to 
cause the first vowel in the adjoining syllable to be of the 
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same class (road or slender,) as the final vowel in the pre- 
ceding syllable.* : 

This distinction of vowels into broad and slender—leatah azur caol— 
has never, though resting on the first principles of melody and euphony 
been philosophically treated, nay, even noticed by English philologists. 
Yet its use is not foreign to the Saxon tongue; for, ¢, and g, before the 
broad vowels, a, 0, u, are pronounced—e, like £; and g, like g hard ; 

a, 0, u, 
as, ¢, cat 3 cow; cud; 
» & garden; gone; Gun; 
while before the vowels e, 2, called slender, the same consonants are pro- 
nounced soft: 
e, i, 
cent 3 cider ; 
GinGER. 
Rules for knowing the gender of those Irish nouns, 
which are names of inanimate objects. 
[The exceptions are in the opposite column. ] 


MASCULINE NOUNS. FEMININE NOUNS. 
Rule 1.—All nouns generally. whe- | Exception 1.—All derivative ab- 
ther primitive, or derivative, stract nouns that end in aéc 
that end in a single or double (or acd); as, ce@anracc, mild- 
consonant, immediately pre- ness; from ceaAnra, mild ; 
ceded by one of the three | panacc, boldness ; from dana, 
broad vowels—a, 0, u—are boll; mylreaécc, sweetness ; 
masculine ; as, rac, a sack ; from my, sweet; (root, ml ;) 
bad, a boat ; lo, a lough ; lib, raonracc, freedom; from raon, 
a button; ¢6d, a sod; nor, a free; w3eact, a kingdom. 
manner ; ttin, a tower; canb, | Exception 2.—Diminutives ending 
a chariot, a coach, a litter, a in 63 (young); as, crandg, a 
basket;  ronar, happiness, chafer ; ond05, a thumb. 
prosperity ; donay, il-luck, | Exception 3.—Some words of one 
nusery ; derived from the adj. syllable, a knowledge of which 
tons, happy, prosperous ; duns, can only by study be ac- 
unhappy, bad, evil. quired ; as, 5uan, the sun ; 
cor, afoot; lam, a hand ; neat, 
heaven; pin, pain; flab, a 
mountain ; cyeab, a tribe. 
Rule 2.—All verbal nouns ending | Exception.—Verbal nouns ending 
in 348, ad, ead, or with any with a slender termination ; 
of the broad vowels imme- as, fuarzaic, redemption ; 
diately preceding the final con- yererinc, vision, sight ; are 
sonant or consonants; as, béean- feminine. 
hugas, blessing; 51sdupa5, 
loving ; dunad, shutting; rj- 
neas, stretching. 


* The learned reader who wishes to see more on this subject ef vowel 
assimilation, will tind it well treated in the Atlantis, Vol. Lp. 77, in an 
article, Jnjlucnce of Physical Causes on Languages, Mythology, &e., by 
W. K. Sullivan 
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Exception 1 to Rule 3 
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[The exceptions are in the opposite column. ] 


MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Nouns 
ending in djp, aie, ays, ups, 
ape, whieh, although eommon 
to males and females, im- 
ply offiees peculiar to men 
(See last Lesson). 


‘Exception 2.—Diminutives ending 


Exception 


Architect, 


in jp are of that gender to 
whieh the nouns from which 
they are formed belong ; as, 
enojcyy, m., a little hill; from 
cnoc, m., and cnocanin, a very 
little hill ; from cnocan, a hil- 
lock; teabayijy, am. a little book, 
a pamphlet; from leabap, 7, 


a book. 

to Rule 4.—Nouns 
derived from adjectives in 
the nominative ease, are mas- 
euline or feminine, according 
to the termination ; if the end- 
ing is broad, the noun is mas- 
enline; if slender, it is femi- 
nine; as, An t-olc, a. evil; an 
t-ruajpc, Jf, the sweet; if 
beas ey>in An c-ole a’t An Wart, 
little (difference) exists be- 
tween the good and bad; majt | 
is fem. according to Rule 3. 


FEMININE NOUNS. 


Tule 3.-—AH nouns generally, whe- 


ther primitive or derivative, 
that end in a single or double 
eonsonant, preeeded immedi- 
ately by one of the two slender 
vowels e or }, are feminine ; as, 
tit, a country ; ond, honour : 
wan, an hour; wall, howling - 
larayn, a flame; from lar, ig- 
nite; cojr-cdjm, a footstep. 


Rule 4.—Abstract nouns formed 


from the possessive ease singn- 
lar Jeminine of adjeetives, are, 
like the stock from whieh they 
spring, of the feminine gender; 
as, lne, beauty; from ane, 
for alujve, more beautiful ; 
poss. ease, sing. fem , of aluyh, 
beautiful ; ayoe, height ; from 
Ajnoe, more high, poss. ease, 
sing fem., of ano, high; binne, 
melody, sweetness of sound ; 
from bjnn, melodious; njor 
binne, more melodious ; frhne, 


-fairness ; from fjon, fair; 5yle, 


whiteness, from 5e4l, white: 
usjrle, nobility : from uaral 
noble. 


VOCABULARY, 
Attached (fond of), cumanaé ; 


attachment, affection, cuman; 
from cow, co, together ; Latin, 
cum, with; and mejn, mind. 

APDd-clocaiNe 5 TAT 
reac; from raop and reac, a 
house; Saon, free, cheap ; one 
following the liberal arts, as 
opposed to (dao) the state of 
a bond-man. lis secondary 
meaning implies, one dello ine 
any trade or profession ; and 
in that sense it is much used 
asa prefix. Example: Saon- 
Amu, a joiner ; raop-clojce, 
a mason ; TAon-cnan, a carpen- 
ter; paocn-calivan, a husband- 


man; fAoft-peorl, a shipwright. 
From yaon, is derived a great 
number of words of whieh it 
may be well to instanee a few : 
raone, a holiday—a day when 
one is free from servile work ; 
taomnre, ff, freedom, eheap- 
ness, immunity ; raopracc, f, 
the state of being free, cheap, 
&e.; aon, a handicraft ; 
raonrac, a freeman ; rao 
rence, fi, the act of working 
at any trade, particularly that 
of earpenter ; paopcugad, a, 
labouring; raoptupe, a la- 
bourer ; paontacad, m., toil, 
tillage. 
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Barry, Dannad; Castlebar, Curr- 
lean a Danraid. 

Charity, capancacc, f.; from cana, 
a friend; they are on very 
friendly relations with each 

other, tayo angantanac le cele. 

Communion, coms yn, £.; from com, 
and aon, one ; united in one ; ; 
the 


Holy Communion, an 
Hao Comaoneac, (the Blessed 
Sacrament). 

City, catan, £; metropolis, ano- 
estan, £3 the metropolis of 
Treland, apd-cacay nd he 
Emean. 


Christmas, Hoftac, m.; from Latin, 
natalis, birth ; French, zoel ; 
‘t’ is chanzed into ‘d,’a letter 
of the same organ ; ‘is,’ into 
‘ac,’ the ending peculiar to 
such nouns. 

Estate, inheritance, outca;d ; native 
land, cin outer, Ze, the land 
of one’s inheritance. 

Foreign, coj5cnjoé, from co-3; as if 
cogas, war; and croc coun- 
try—a stranger ; “one of a hos- 
tile country. Others may be 
inclined to derive it from 
cuize, @ province, as one of 
the tive divisions of ancient 
Ireland; and ene. The for- 


mer appears the truer, and | 


therefore better. 

Fetid, bneun. 

Go, Irv, verb, ces (go thou); oul, 
to go; a5 oul, going; cuss, 
went ; pcan, I shall go, 

Holy Land, calam yaotits, pos. 
case, taltpan ; Lat. tellus. 

Horseback, a3 wancuseace 3 from 
mance, an old Irish word for 
horse. 

Tintend ; I purpose; I am resolved; 
TA PUT AZAN); OF TA DUTL AZATH 5 
pun, a resolution, a mystery ; 
oul, wish, desire. 

Kent, Ceanzip, f.; from cean, head, 
and tin; Latin, Cuntium. 
London. tojn5>]on, m.; from lon3, a 
ship ; and vjon, a harbour; a 

place of shelter.—Dr. O°B. 

Manchester, Wa3naconn, the plain 
of heroes. ts Latin name is 
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Mancunium; formed from 
Maz HA %-conn; or from ma 
an cwin5, the field of bondage ; 
Whittaker says its British 
name is Mancenium; which 
favours the former derivatioa, 
“the plain of heroes ;” or the 
following, maj an ésome, “the 
plain of mourning, " He calls it 
‘the place of tents,” which is 
incorrect ; for, firs tly, m mMAzZ is 
not a place, but a plain ; and 
scené, a tent, is Greek, and 
not British nor Keltic. 


| Norr.—In modern Irish it would 


be better to adopt the names 
by which this and other Eng- 


lish towns are — familiarly 
known, than endeavour te 
revive those that are now 


obsolete. Hence Wanéercen, 
(from the British mag, a plain, 
and the Saxon, Caester, of 
camps), would not be incorrect 
Irish. 

Mansion, apap, m.,a place; Welsh, 
Gros; ANAT AE, full of dwell- 
ings, habitable. 

Probable, dojzzeac; from dog, 
fancy.; hope ; voztesd, hope- 
ful ; 1p 00 5215, most probable. 

Parliament.rerr, f. (pr. Jesh). as the 
Parliament of Tara, every third 
yen Ferr Teapac 5a6 chear 

—reir Sacran, the 

2 ace of England. 

Promised, Sealica. 

River, amuwn, #1, (pr. awan) ; 
word that isfound compounded 
in the names of many places, 
as well on the Continent, as in 
England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Example—Ehine, n5- 
aman, the king of rivers ; 
Rhone, po- tan, the rapid 
river ; Garonne, 5anb-atjan, 
the rough river; Seine, reac: 
alam, the separating river ; 
the four Avons, in England, 
are derived from Athan, Fiver, 
the Shannon in Ireland, from 
rean, old, and aman, river; 
Latin, amnis; Welsh avon 
Armmoric, aun. 
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Sir 
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« TIBGAINA; TAT 5 DitDe UdTAl; 
and as a title of hcnour, yy>ne 
(knight).  TZeapna literally 
means ‘‘ Lord,” same as the 
Greck term Kugsos, Kurios, 
the Latin Dontinus or the 
German Jlerr, Hern: now 
Kurios, or Dominus, are the 
only words, one in Greck and 
the other in Latin, for the term 
Sir, and thongh they signify 
‘* Lord,” as fully as does the 
Trish word Teapna, yet by 
usage they answer qnite natu- 
rally the purposes of the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘ Sir.” So does 
‘Herr? in German. And in 
truth what is ‘‘ Sir,” but an- 
other name for Sire or Lord ? 
Why, then, should there be 
any difficulty in adopting the 
word, cgecanga, in Irish, for 
the same polite use for which 
the word “Sir,” in English, is 
very naturally employed. The 
word TA, Or Ao}, a man of 
letters, is also sometimes used 
in Irish to answer the purposes 
of the English term * Sir,” 


Stephen, Scepaq ; 


Let the learner, 
whichever he 
pleases. Sao} is short and 
simple, and, if generally 
adopted, would answer very 
well all the ends of modern 
etiquette. Tiscanhs is, per- 
haps, the fittest word, as it 
has analogy in the learned lan- 
guages to support its use in 
ours; and if our tongue be- 
came common, this wonld ap- 
pear very soon a natural and 
a very correct form of ad- 
dress. 


gentleman. 
then, select. 


Mac Sceparn, 
Fitzstephens ; Stephenson ; 
Raom Stepan, St. Stephen. 


Thames, Tam-urs, f.. from cam, 


still, slu, h, placid; and 
wrse, water. Irom this latter 
are derived the word whiskey ; 
and those names of English, 
Welsh, and Scotch rivers and 
towns that have the pretix esk, 
ave, exe, ox, usk, ax; as Hex- 
ham, the town or hamlet on 
the water; Oxford is Orzpono, 
te. We aterford, —O’Brien. 


So is the word sSujne vara, 
EXERCISE XXIX. 

1. You are welcome, Charles, (ceud mile rajlze poryar, 
os Sheapluyy,) how are you? 2. I am well, thank yon, 
3. Iam glad, really, to see you in good health, (<4 bpdto 
opi Zo deTthyy Zo b-fuyl cus playoce thayz). 4. How have 
you travelled (joe cu afpoiqe) to-day—was it on horse- 
back (043 mapicuyseacr), or on foot (00, aye Cor)? 5. I 
travelled in the old style (aye ay c-peav Zar), on foot. 
6. How are all your friends at home, your father and 
mother, your brother Jolm, and your sister Julia, and your 
cousin James Johnson (WacSeassyy)? 7. They are all 
well, thanks to God (cayd uyle a rlaynce mhayz, buydeacap 
do Ohja). 8. How is your brother Andrew, is he well? 
9. I do not know how he is at present (i ’l pyor azar 
cyannor 4 b-guyl pe avorr), for T have not heard from him 
these three months (le [with, during] cy mj). 10. I 
wonder at that (cs *on5va [eenna] opm facy rin), because 
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he was so fond of you, and so much attached (camanac) to 
his relatives, that I thought (gun faoyl me) he would not 
allow one month even (pas le[spad re aon thy athayn) to 
pass by (tap) without writing to you, or to your father 
or mother. 11. It is true he was always kind and affec- 
tionate, and very good to me: [ cannot account for this 
silence (azup 9} ts lom-ra aon pat a Cabana aq oy por 
ro), any other way, than by supposing what is truly said of 
many others, is true of him also, (act atyayn Zo B-ful av 
ys a dubpad ayn moray ejle, Floye syepav map av FZ 
ceadna); “out of sight out of mind” (ar athape ap enn). 
12, Where was le w hen you heard from him on the last 
occasion? (Ca an ajc a “parb ye, pb wag do cualayp uayde 
(ooy-2) ay am dey3jonoe?) 13, He was in London ; and he 
said that he intended to go to France, thence along to the 
Rhine ; to cross the Alps, (va h-3¢lp) and visit Italy. 
14. Oh! I see; It is very probable (ye yy do}: 5t13) that he 
is at present taking his intended tour (a13 D@ayad ay aif 
die age a Labayp 78). through Europe; he may go to the 
Holy Land, for one is not learned till he go to foreign 
lands (oy maynte Zo coyzepfoe). 15. No, he does not, for 
he promised to be home at Christmas, (oo Seall re "bere 
pen my-bajle a15 an Hotlac). 16, Have you (cura) ever 
travelled far beyond your native country? 17. I never 
went (njop éasjd me o pyar tay) further than London and 
Kent. [left London, and the banks of that sluggish, fetid 
river, the Thames, a year ago. 18. Have you been at the 
new Parliament House (ceaé nuad na terre)? 19. Yes; 
I have been at the Parliament House—as well in the House 
of Lords as the House of Commons (a teaé na o-CiZeaqe 
Vays azar 6 Teas ya Z-coyeceay). 20. Is not the new 
Ifouse a grand building, well worthy of Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect, and of the age in which we live? (Haé 
Majpesé ay cayty ojonte Teas YUsd YA Feypo,—obayp gyuy- 
zaé py] fe athayn do ny Ryoppte Séaplar a Dbappazds a eam 
@, sét do 'n sop ann a b-gurlmyo?) 21. Were you in St. 
Stephen's Hall? 22. I was; it is superb. 23, By what route 
did you return from London? 24. I made Manchester 
emy way; for I Hiended to see some friends of mine whe 
resided there, and who have always been friendly-disposea 
x 
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towards my father’s family (a by 4 3-comnuyd an-eapantac 
le mujncin my’ atop). 25, [ suppose you are quite weil 
acquainted with the topography of every leading town in 
England ? 26. Indeed, no ; [ assure you I have never 
left my own country save once; I am ‘fond of (ca grad 
azam ay) her fields (a Zo1jteyb), and plains (1ma3ajb), her 
glens (# gleancayb), her lakes, and her mountains (a plrab- 
cab); give me a yale in the sunny south, with a neat 
mansion, and I care not for the gold and wealth of London 
(cabarpt dam cumayt s Wuhan ceye agup ppl bjopy agam 
alye Op aZup mason Lop50}0). 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 


For the learner’s sake we endeavoured, and have done 
so with some success, to write all the Exercises hitherto 
given in our Lessons without introducing an element 
which, like aspiration, is so peculiar to Irish, that it may 
well be deemed essential to it. 

This element, though, in its present form, peculiar to 
Gaelic alone, is not forcign to other languages. The 
learned who write of the Sanscrit tongue, say that 
Gaclic, in the phonetic laws that regulate its consonantal 
changes, is analogous to those of Shandi, or conjunction, 
by which consonants at the end, and sometimes at the be 
ginning, of words in that language, have their sounds sup- 
pressed for those of cognate letters. In Greek, Latin, 
German, this change of ‘consonants is chiefly confined to 
words united by composition, and is seldom observed in 
words that remain distinct, or form the constituent parts of 
sentences. 

This quality of which we are treating, so peculiar to 
Irish, is called Ecuipsis ; and consists in the suppression, 
under certain circumstances, of the sound of the initial 
mute consonant for that of another cognate, or homorganic 
«etter, which, in the written language, i is inserted immedi- 
ately before theinitial whose sound is to be passed over. 

The circumstances under which this suppression of the 
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sound of the initial letter takes place, shall, in coming Les- 
sons, be pointed out. 

It will aid the learner considerably to see at one view 
those consonants that are homorganic, or pronounced by 
the same organ; and it will afterwards be scen, if a mute 
consonant is eclipsed by no other than by an homorganic let 
ter ofa more mellow sound, that eclipsis in Gaelic is founded 
on those laws by which euphony, or the facility of utter- 
ance, is regulated. 

The organs which chiefly aid in producing articulate 
sounds, are the lips, tongue, teeth, palate, and in those 
languages that require a strong guttural enunciation, as 
Hebrew, German, Spanish, Irisl—the throat. Those let- 
ters are homorganic that. are articulated by the same 
organ; as, b, ¢,1m, p; b or bb, (Ze, v, or w,) %, or mb, 
(ie, v, or w,) ph, or p, (de, 1), which are called labial or 
lip-letters ;—c, (te. k), 3, 6 or ch, $ or zh, are palatal in 
joe in Irish guttural, or glottal. See the annexed 

‘able. 


Labial. Dental. Palatal. 
Sibilunts ... an ee 
Aspirants  ... ¢ # (h) fr (h) ay 
Ligui as \ oral oo l qs 
nasal w ty D 05 
Guttural 
{ soft, b te) 3 
hard, Pp c c 
Slutes< soft, |b (i.e. vor w) 3 (y) 3 (gh En.or y) 
sees p (ph or f) e (h) é (x chi Gr. or 
| ¢ in 06.) 


“The letters in the same horizontal line are homogeneous; those in a 
perpendicular line homorganic.”—- Atlantis, Vol. I. p. 64. 


_ The homorganic are those pronounced by the same organ of articula- 
tion, as, the lips, the teeth, the palate; the homogencous are those formed 
by the same kind of action, or which spring from a kindred agency. 
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TABLE OF ECLIPSES IN IRISH. 


Pronounced 
as if 


Is eclipsed by As, 


mute) table. | 
¢(asp-lard) b (an asp. mute, anb-¢jon, our wine ap bjon. 
soft) 
p (hard) b (soft) 


Labials 


ay b-pjan, our pain’ ap bran. 


, (a soft) m(aliquid,nasal) af m-bond, our, an mond. 
| 


¢ (hard) 3 (soft) Ay BZ-cApia, our Ap Zap. 
Gutturals / friend. 
5 (soft) 9 (liquid, nasal) ap ngulourerying ap 9gul. 
{ 
> (soft) n (liquid, nasal) | ap n-Dya, our God) an ma. 
Dentals 4 = (hard) d (soft) pale our coun- 4p dip. 
r (sibilant) | = (a nite) an t-plac, the rod.) an clac. 


From the examples in the third column the learner 
perceives that the sound of the initial consonant is sup- 
pressed, and that of the prefixed cognate sounded instead. 

Initial 5, however, when eclipsed by », has its sound not 
suppressed, but blending with that of p, forms one new sound 
—Vviz, 05, nasal; and “for this reason there is no hyphen 
mark denoting eclipsis placed between n and 5. “It is a 
well-known fact,” says a distinguished modern scholar, 
“that certain articulate sounds are found in one language, 
or group of languages, which may be wanting in another.” 
The sound of »3, nasal, is not found in the beginning of a 
word in the English language; it is found, hower er, in the 
middle and end of words of Saxon origin; as, “ mingling,” 
“bungling,” “ wrangling,” or of im, in, en, em, in F rench. 

The ate v3 should be distinguished from that of 30 
—the latter is * pronounced by introducing between the 
sounds of 3 and yaslight vowel-sound; as, ne, appear- 
ance, sex; as if giné (i, very short); so Zyjom, an act; as 
if syyjor)- In like manner cy; as, cpyoc—pronounced as 
kinock, a hill. 
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VOCABULARY. 


mad, out; as cers amac, go out. 

2lmujs, without, outside; as ca me 
Amuyg, [an without. 

Dot, m., a tabernacle, a tent, a cot. 
Hebrew, na, bcth, a house ; as, 
Beth-el, the house of God ; the 
name Jacob called Luz, af- 
ter the vision in which the 
Lord appeared to him, on his 
going to and returning from 
Padan Aram. Beth-lchem, the 
house of bread. 

Votan, m., a cot, a cabin. 

Citinar, a, calmness; from cyun, 
calm. 

Cluan, m.. a retreat, a sequestered 
spot ; a plain or lawn betw 
two woods. To quict retre 
of this kind the early Ih 

Saints, like St. Finian at Clo- 
nard, (from clan, and and, 
high); St. B an, at Clon- 
fert, (from cluan, and pean 
wonderful act, a miracle); St. 
Jarlath, at Cluanfoish, (from 
cluan, and for, the possssive 
case of ror, rest, a tded 
abode); retired to devute 
themselves to prayer, contem- 
plation, and study. On this 
account we mect with many 
names of places in Irclind 
commencing with Cluan or 
Clon. 

Croc, m., a hill, Anclicised, hnoek, 
in Irish topograpiical names. 

Cumin, f., a valley, a flat between 
elevated ridges or continuous 

hts, Cum na cy y-wrge, 

the valley of the three waters, 
where the Suir, Nore, and 

Barrow mect. Hence the 

names of the early inhabitants 

of Cumberland and Wales, the 

Cumeri, Cumbri. or Cinbri. 


Dean, do; act ; v. ir. ; penfrunnear ; 

Sut. Deanesn ; Inf. CANAD. 

get; v. ir, perf. ruapar 3; Sud. 

Fear gerd 5 Inf. Pagal 

Féyn, self ; as we- ery, myself ; own; 
as, Apt 0-Tyn Fe\N, OUF OWN coun- 
try. 

Fonn, m.. desire, delight, pleasure: 
the air of a sonz; a tune. 
Beall, m, & promise, a pledge ; 
wan, as; placed before, gives 
the word an adverbial mean- 
ing ; as, man Zeall, on account 
of ; because of. 

Beall, v., to promise. 

Blean, m, a glen, a vale. 

Si)aon, m., (pr. as if mween) wealth, 
substance ; djo1a0;n, f., (from 
dy, wanting, and maoqn), vanity; 
idleness. 

MWran, m., (pr. meean) desire ; an- 
way, mordinate desire ; pact 
Anjan, under the influence of 
inordinate desire. 

Wullac, ae, the summit; the top 
put; as, mallac cnorc, the top 
of a hill; wullac vo ¢yny, the 
top of your head. 

Res, ready; pejeacc, f, readi- 
ness 

Releas. m., a churchyard. 

Seatc- wan, f, a week ; from reacr, 
seven, and w0y, a day, morn- 
ing; Latin, sane, morning. 

Srubato, 05 fs the act of walking. 

Spur, 7, (See Exception 3 to Rule 
1, Lesson Seventecn,) a stream. 


Fas, 


| Scam, f, history ; story; fable, 


C3, the prepos. case of teac, m, a 
house ; ano-03, a big house. 

T5 bow, it comes with me: I can. 

Coban, m., a well; a fountain ;—a 
word which enters into the 
composition of names of many 
places in this country. 


Notz.—Apply Rules [. 3, for ascertaining the gender of nouns (See 


Seventeenth Lesson, p. 93,) to those whieh 


the foregoing Vocabulary. 


ave the gender marked in 
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EXERCISE XXX. 


1. So m-beannusze O14 Sut, (God save you: literally— 
May God give you a blessing) a Sheamurp dl, éapad mo 
Code. 2. So m-beaynuyze Oya azZup Wayne duyc-pe a 
Peadajp, blac va b-nasple (flower of nobility) ; DAE Moe 
ATE Msp]Y Tap aye do Cop? 3. Ip moe 50 deytnyy, mays 
Zeall zo b-gayl an mayoyn éo byteas ppp, azup oayl asam 
APOE MS 4 Seayas AY [Ud ayy aonferér leac-pa. 4. Jp 
MO ay Fear ryabsloyoe Tu, Zo cynce (certainly) ; vy b-gayl 
La mae are Dy, vad b-gnyl, ca 415 tméeade (going), 6 
cHoje Jo cyoc; 6 Sleav 50 zleay; 6 éluan Zo cluan, osu 
6 éumap Zo cumap tpyo ay cip. 5. Ware, Ir fon dare; 
5o cynee jp soybyy yom « beg, ayy aye d-cype Ouesayp Foy 
amus Zac uapp ad-c4Z lyom, arp rpullad yo plyab, aq 
bape va Z-cyoc, azup a Z-cqayar ys vglean; vo apir ais 

riubal ay Baaaé vs loé (on the border of lakes) yo le h-atp 
Da Z-cuan. 6. Hy maze lyomy-pa dul amaé ay yud, cA azam 
50 Teors le déanad. 7. O6, dubjtayp an La deanna, azup 
Zeall cu, 50 m-beydted jre]d ay junds, agup Fo m-beydead gaql 
AZAD fneeace Lyon EPO ay cit; Spe 50 oeythqy leac njop 
mazé lyory son Suyye ejle sez Eu, ot TAjpore €o eolZaé ro 
ATM BAC TIF ARUP aye Fa AIC, aye Fac bo, agur oye Fad 
AND-T1Z 5 ATE BAe éluay azup 546 Comayp, pleyb, zlean, 
cobain, Tuz, (steam) atjayy (river) caqpty, reqhis, ell, our 
DI fe 1) aarp, ace TA Flor aFAd ap peaye Fad pS ayy 
bad tpayé loom cayyt, vo aye bud Taye ljor eolur Fadaql. 
8. Ta me buypSeae onje, Fro] av theap (esteem) Mop ca 
AZAD Oftty;—mMeap pac Fide, azuy Zo h-aypyse (especially) 
5 Feaye a45 6 b-Fayl an orptead (so mich) gdslaym (of learn- 
ing) a'r cA azad-pa. Ny maze loom, map typ, Dad d-715 
tom Sul leat ay ud; acc bed la eyle azayyn. 9. Han 
Zeall cu dam, 50 w-beytes peyd ay jus? 10. Oo Zoallap; 
aét Had b-puyl yop azad Zo b-ayl agam Jo leop le d@ayas; 
aZur pad d-215 Lyom pal FaZail (pr. dw-il) sy jus? AL Jp 
Flop Supe Cope do Fad uple Supe ya velie a Seanad, & cH 
Faop yea PopUp, aZup aye an adbaye py, vp maze Lom Zo 
H-dDeAanEa NS aq bye yae w-beysead Ceapit Sule a Seanad. 
12. Fejcym, zo b-gryl cyal (sense) AZAD, AZUL yac b-fuyt 
cu mat 50 leop daojne 658 FAO] avryan 415 Fac ule 
djotjaoyy. 13. Ta me buybeaé ouycz; 1p ceayra Cneekly) 
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eweslca (kindly), labapaun ca (you speak) aj 5aé yb 
14. Cys av La anoyp (now) « m-beyd ca peyd, le ceaséc 
ljom; abayp e@ (name it), 15. La paojne ayy bye; vo ay 
ceud la den c-reactina[y.ma bpseann re matt. 

yada, D foyoip (perhaps ; literally, it may be possible) go 
m-beyd la eyle a5ajon map an la pos tA ay t-aept ALD, 
On PPeype Zor, Zan veul, po pmad; an Frpan 415 elf 
Sead Zo poyllreac (radiantly) ; pa b-eyn (the birds) o135 
cooltad appt Fad epay 5 azup ay cpuyne 50 leyp (the world 
entirely) pao} poerth, map an cead la ayy a d-caypye re 
amaé 6 lat av Tigeaqwa. 17. Ga fon mot opt « dul 
leac 18. Ha capp; bed la eqle azayon co mae. 19. So 
J mo Watayp, AZ tTeaceT; TA al Feceud pytopy preps. 
20, % mataqp fo é Peadap O'Caoity aye a Labaye me Zo 
mine lear, capad 65 ay a b-gurl azam mea md. 
21. 7S @ a beata; ceud mile raylce porac. 22. Jp mayoin 
bpeas j ro, + bean usapayl. 23, Sead Zo deyhyn; yo @ av 
ceud la bneas by azaqnn, le my (for the month past— 
literally, with month), 24. 3¢ Seamujp, ta d0 ceud- 
Proyy neyd; azup cd d'ataype agup do Seapb-pyuyt az dayl 
leac; D feyoyp van JE Ay dayNe-uapal 55 po a Ceud-pyLopp 
Zo Ko. 25. Tabayp ouwy, a Peadarpt, ondipe d0 corlua- 
daqe ays bond? 26. Le paylee, 50 depthyn3 ace 15 Lom 
& [lAS FO Kop FUL opt-pa Deanesye ay ono: (on me the 
honour is done—bestowed) a bee ann bun Z-comluadap- 
ra. 27. Tess porbam (before me), ma ’p re do tol @} ro 
@ an beallaé (this is the way). 


NINETEENTH LESSON. 
In which is shown when Eclipses in Gaelic occurs. 


Rute 1.—Eclipsis is caused by the possessive pronouns 
plural, aj, our; buy, your; a, their; as, 5paduySEeojpt eac- 
Wap, ap o-TySeapwa, apt y-Oya, agup ape b-puargzaleoyp, a 
jealous lover is our Lord, our God, and our Redeemer, 

TS, the initial mute of TyS5eaya, is eclipsed by 0; O, 
in Oya, by v3 and ¢, by b (6 aspirated, sounds as v). 

If mo, mine, or any of the possessive pronouns singular 
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(except 4, her;) precede TyFeapma, Oya, or fuargzaleoyp, 
the initial letters w: ou be only aspirated. (See Fifth 
Lesson, Obs. 1, page 28.) 

The Lord, and the Gol: an Tise enya, azuy an Oya. 

Ay Lord, and my God; mo Cizeanna, azur 0 Oya. 

Our Lord, and our God; “ ay” 0-TiZeapupa, agup “ aye” 
y-Oya. 

ITis Lord, and his God; a © Seaqpa, agur 4 Oya. 

Their Lord, and their God; a” BeCyZeapa, azup a" 

n-O}a. 

Her Lord, and her God; a Tr5eapwa, azur a Oya. 

Its, referring to the name of an inanimate object, is, in 
Tisleas all names are, cither masculine or feminine—ex- 
pressed by the words his or her (2). 

Thus, éclipsis follows the plural possessive pronouns ; as- 
piration, the singular possessive pronouns. 

The letter S, r, is not atlected by ap, bupt, or a; as, ap 
SlanujZteort, onr Saviour 5 ap Sazanc, our priest. 

Rule 2.—The possessive’ case plural of nouns declined 
with the article (av, the); as 


04, a Finn nab-Fragn? vp na plusg! 
Alas, O Fionn of the Fenians and of the Hosts. 
—Ossian’s Lament. 


0, Orszaqe 74 H5leo,” mo tac! 

O Oscar of the lights, my son, 
Cys, 4 Cir, a dE Padqunc “Hs Ty-bacall.” 
Arise, O Oisin, says Patrick of the Croziers. 

Ry5 va v-oul, King of the Elements, i.e. the Elements’ 

King ; possessive case— 
OY Freagamn Sleut “ na 5-cor” lua, 
Replied Achilles of fhe fleet feet. 
—lrish Homer. 

In English the possessive case is seldom employed; in 
its stead the objective case governed by the preposition of 
is quite common. The mere English student should learn 
that whenev er of denotes possession, it is translated into 
Trish—as it is into Latin or into Greek—by merely causing 
the noun before which, in English, it is placed, to be put 
into the possessive ; as— 

The house of the Lord—ie., the house belonging to the 
Lord—is translated, coaé ay Ty5eapva ; Domus Domini. 
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The word “ Lord,” the possessor, is in Irish, in the posses- 
sive case, while in English it is governed by the preposition 


of 


We shall advert to this again. 


Initial S, 7, is excepted from this Second Rule also; as, 
ceapt pa Saaz, the Priest’s right. Comarle * a Saoy,” 


a counsel of the Sages. 


VOCABULARY. 


2lpon, m., Alphonsus. ' 

%o854n (the descendent (35an or 
Bion) of %lod, Hugh), Egan. 
BWac kodzarn, Mac Egan; 
O'Aod3.A9, O'Hegan; Clan floo- 
340, MacEgans (the clan or 
family of the MacKyan.) 

Vall, m., spot, member (of the 
body); apt ball, on the’ spot, 
presently. : 

Deallac, m., way, passage ; Persian, 
balak ; $45 An beallac, leave 
the way. 

Dear, v. to cut, to prune, to shave, 
Inf. ; do beayiad, to shave, to 
prune, to clip. 

Cam, adj., Gr, xapmn, hampe, a 


bending ; crooked, bent, 
curved ; obliquely directed, 


awry ; blind of one eye ; xoun, 
a bending; v.to bend; Welsh 
and Bret., camm. Its indi- 
rect meaning is deceit, deceit- 
ful; as in the words of Juno 
to Jove— 
“lee lean to éomayile, a’p 
corn anor an Am 
Nac w-bey> na Dee lear 
"yan Z-comayue amp.” 
—Homer, B. 4,1, 45. 
Caman, m, diminutive of preced- 
ing, a hurl; a stick curved at 
the end; (Gr., ae, a stake, ) 
45 IMipc cAman, playing at | 
hurley ; (Scotch—shinty play- 
ing.) From can, is derived the 
word comma, which is a little 
crooked turn; Irish, camos ; 
also can-sl, a humped ani- | 
mal, a camel. Lsépojd, the | 
ball used at hurley. 
Ceatay, four; Latin, geatuor. 


Clos, m, a bell; a clock, becanse, 
like a bell, it sounds. Welsh, 
cloch; Fr. cloche. From the 
Keltie clo5, Dr. Johnson de- 
rives the English word clock. 

Clos n, m.. a little bell ; a bunch of 
berries ; a cluster ; a pendant. 

Clojzeay, m., the head; the skull 
(from clos and ceany, the 
head,) because the shell of the 
head or skull is not unlike a 
bell. 

Clozad, a., (from cloz, and Gan, 
dress, covering,) a helmet; so 
called because of old it was 
made like a bell. 

Chany, m., a tree ; a mast ; a frame 
for network or woof; a beam, 
a block ; canny ubal, an ap- 
ple tree; cnayy peje, a pear 
tree ; cplann pora, a rose tree ; 
cyan cpteac, an aspen tree ; 
eplang ola, an olive tree 3 cnann 
reo a mast (of sailing); cpann 
Teanyca, a press (literally, a 
block or frame of pressing) ; 
enang oelbte, a frame or bars 
for warping. 

Cuan, £, a circle, a round; fa 
cuajne, ina circle, round about; 
a visit, a visitation; aj cuanc, 
on a visit 5.45 DeANnAad cuaricc, 
making his visitation ; cuajpc, 
a@ court; Ir Peat capa ’p an 
Becta "na bony pa pporan, a 
friend at court is better than 
a groat in the purse. 

Cuancus, go about; search, in- 
quire diligently. 

Cuaptugas, investigation. 

Faynpge, 2., (from ¢appngas, to de- 
stroy, to wreck,) the ocean, 
the deep; 1uyn, also means sea 
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Fan, m., stray; stroll; am pan, 
astray ; a8, T& NA cAONAS AIP 
y4n, the sheep are astray. 

Fanac, strolling, wandering ; ayrdyt 
FAnad, a strolling walk. 

Feabar, m, goodness; in good 
plight, comeliness; the best 
possible state of anything. Ta 
ye Am Feabar, it (or be) is in 
the best possible way. 

Fompznea, a., (from pomeas, suit ; 
fit; and 5n;5, perform, make) 
a building; ollices, appurte- 
nanees, 

Ban, near; Zane, adj., nearer; 2. 

/., nearness. 

| (cot) and 5ay1,) con- 
venient. 


Conszanad, 


3), althongh ; quasi, 50 b, that it | 
be 


fe, 

luymnesc (from lyme, or tome, 
bareness ; and neac, for na ead, 
of the horses’, Limerick, whieh 
was built on a peninsula made 
bare by the wmmber of horses 
sent thither to graze. 

Seacay, m, a tap-rooted plant, 
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suchas a parsnip, carrot, radish; 
as, mwedacay buse, a carrot; 
WeAcan WS, & parsnip. 

Bona, m., beans. . 

Porayds, m., (for poracays, plural of 
petaco, a potato; a word of 
Tndian origin), potatocs; in 
Munstercommonly pronounced 
pracays. 

Sub, m., sap, juice ; rubra) sn, (the 
sap of earth) strawberries ; 
rub cpaob, a raspberry. 

Spine, f, a thorn; Latin, spina. 

Spinan, m., (from rele, a thorn) a 
gooseberry ; the shrub that 

_ produces that fruit. 

Tap, Prepos., over, above, beyond ; 
tac, passed over, gone by, 
undone; ronnd about; ca ap 
t-Am tant, the time is gone by; 
cup tant ay cuac, send round 
the bowl; ca me tape, 1 am 
undone. 

Tiurls, the hinge of a door. 

Turls, %, turn as on hinges; to 
stumble; banp-curlugas, to 
stumble headforemost. 


EXERCISE NXXI. 


1. 2¢ b-Comy pp ca poayé (the chief, the best) ya b-peajt 


ao bee any po éo luse ap cayp—ea b-puyl do Seapb- 
bpacaye ? 2 Bed pe ayy po ayp ball; ojo BW fern 
leyp ceaée Lom-pa an asi bp me tops, mage Seall Zaye 
pazb an Z-coléeatayt Slpoyy O'Moszayy aye cusine aZaqyn, 
azuy b' eign So Papnséc (because our cousin-german, 
Alphonsus O'Hegan, was on a visit with us, and it was 
necessary for him to stay) le beyé ann sonfeacc lerp (to 
be along with him). 3. Oé, gercym; tp ceane piu. 4. Ca 
WHepo de loys @ anor? 5. Nyt (for vy b-fuyl) pe ace ay 
ceatapt ve éloz. 6. Ta ye moe fray cpacydsns (evening) 
mary. 7. Sagar lou smac azup e135 Lov pyabal (pr. 
shool) no aypout FAVAE & Beaysd Tape, aZup capper aguy 
corrpads a Seanad cadpayoy fey (among ourselves, 2.¢., 
with cach other}. & Tys lon; agup tr mays lYom-pa e, 
Oye vy Maye Lom a Beye s priZ acc Co beag ap 715 Yom. 
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9. So é an beallad le caob an cy3. 11. So prayh mae 
Azad; TP Fonup cuyplugad (to stumble) ayy bealac cam, 
rleatiayy (slippery), maye ud call (like that yonder). 
12, Cad @ do Mheap appt apt D-TeAd AZup appt aye Vat, Aye 
ap d-calath, aguy ap b-foypngzneath? 13. Jp e@ mo theap Zo 
b-guyl bape d-caad mad, bap o-calath ay-thaye, buye y-aje aluyn, 
asup bape b-forptzveati ayy foabay. 14. Cra acu qr pean, 
bupe d-ceaé-pa, Do apt d-cteaé-ye,—which is the better, your 
house or our house? 15. Jp feapype Bayt v-Tead, pa apt 
o-ceac-e. 16. Camnyd ann ro, cotzappiad doy ct ppnye, 
c0'y Gayle thoyp, 00’ b-faqpyise,—veyte (things) « 
berpteay (that give) lusé mop do teaé cuarse (enhance the 
value—give a great price to—a country house), 17. %y 
fe ro bap nzappda? 18. Jp o ap nzappda @, cap aptead 
apuy amape art. 19. Ca ay njdcta any? 20. Bo leon ; 
—ti potas (potatoes) azup Zabaypoe (cabbage), pyr 
(pease), azup ponane (beans), meacoy buys, meacan ban, 
neascay pajoi5 (radish), meacay Zapb yo tapnap, pubs- 
cptacb, puba-calthan, oppayn, cpa pdpa, cpazp ubal, cparn 
Pepe, TPlopan azar a leyeyo]s. ZL. Fereqm supe an-thayt 
4 amapicann te anor. 22. Cad fe do tieap att an edo] ca 
pa cytayy (the trees), agur ayy ad pap eqle a ca ’p an 
Bappda? 23. Weapayw Zo b-euyl bap z-cpayy bal po-apo, 
spur bup puba-craob poapea amaé Zan beapypad. 24. Cra 
lejp (with whom, ic. to whom belong) ay sappda ud eal, 
AzUP ay Zone po Zap dam? 25. Le mo muyncin £eyv, mo 
Epo ZAol, Paopuye azur Séamup O’Oaslays. 26. Jp pean 
4 DFZONT NA do Sopt-pa. 27. Ty feapye Fo deptyyyn. 28. Ip 
Fest a Z-cpayy ubayl, 4 Z-cpayy pepe agup a Z-cytaqy poy, 
aguy 5aé lup yo planda a ca ’Far ann 4 50/17, Vo buy 5- 
cpayo azar bap bap-pe. 29. b’ #epoqt yy (perhaps so; 
literally, that may be possible) aéc yp feapyt Lyorn-pa mo 
Cuyd FEI) “VA a Z-capd-pav, 515 50 b-fuyl rp €o mae ryo. 
Cos for azar, appt Gaoy appr yz, Suze b’ Feayyt ap gZ-comnce 
ADUP api F-cpoyeact "na a Z-coyjice, & Z-cpoyveace azuy 4 
p-apbap-pan. 30. Hae an-eolgac cayepe oe taob cal- 
than? 3l, TA pe am ppowmne, capt a fread, ts ay 
comluadan a5 cppugad, 382. bed plead rubsaé azazon, 
ca pul agen. 353. ders, macs ay gov azup an feoxl qr 
Fespyt a Cuynyead ayy, dsoqne (people) d5a a deanad pub 
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sac. 34. Nad m-beyd pyne no datnpa azaqyn? Shall we 
not have dancing ?—literally, will there not be dance or 
merriment (at) for us. 85. bey5, (there will be) ma ’y 
col lb (if there is will with ye, ie, if you wish) 50 
d-cy eypyB ay loc. 


Ors.—“ Have,” in the English language is called an Auxiliary, though 
it is not always such, but an independent verb, signifying to possess: it 
is a sign of the perfect tense, In the former sense, as a word denot- 
ing possession, it has, in Irish, no verb corresponding to avoir, in French ; 
or avere, in Italian. Instead of it, the verb fo be, do bet, with the com- 
pound pronouns, Azam, at me, or to me; 45D, to you (thee) ; aise, to 
him ; aye}, to her ; Againy, to us; A5aib, to you (ye); acu, to them, is 
employed. (See Obs. 2, in Third Lesson, p. 16.) 

“ Have,” asa sign of the perfect tense expresses the idea of time just 
now passel. In Irish, as in every learned or ancient language, the idea 
of past time is conveyed by the ending of the perfect tense of the verb, 
or by the past participle and the verb to be, vo bet; as, I have come, vo 
tammcear; John has come, 90 taygic Seazan; the day hasbeen ended, 
ta ag ws cagtce. (See Fifth Lesson, on the verbal endings, p. 25.) 


TWENTIETH LESSON. 


Ons. 1.—Eclipsis affects only the znitial mute consonant. 
It is never, like aspiration, found in the middle or end of 
a word. ; 

As a general rule, when any noun in the singular 
number, preceeded by the article ay (the) is governed by 
any of the simple, or non-compound prepositions (except . 
de, do, 540, eyoIt-—see Exception 2, p. 110,) eclipsis is pro- 
duced, if the initial consonant (that is, the consonant with 
which the word legins,) be of that class that undergoes 
this suppression ; as, 


My father was through the 6) watajn “ eyo ay" 


garden. : HBZspos (pr. ngarrhy). 
John lias the land at (under) Ga ay tala afZ Seasan 
the highest rent. “eaoy ‘p? S-cfop Ip appioe- 


James is at the market Ta Seamup “473 an” m 
town. bayle md. 
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What is little issweet (there Ta blar “ ayp an” m-beazan 
is taste on the scanty 

meal). 

5, of Zayytda, is eclipsed by n; ¢ of cjor, by 33 b, of 
bale, by m; b, of beagan by m, according to the terms of 
the rule. 

Exception 1—To this rule nouns singular, whose first 
letter is > or c, are exceptions, because the letter “ y” of 
the article ay, which precedes them, is itself of cognate 
origin with c, or d ; as, 


Thy will be done on earth So y-déanran do tol * atn 
as it is in heaven. an calath? map Zypdteap 
Alt Dest. 


Everything on (in) the JmiZeann 546 ys ca “asp 
world passes away like 41) dorian,” mat an 5-ceo. 
a vapour. 


It would be well to except also from this rule nouns be- 
ginning with 5, for as its eclipsing letter is », the » of the 
article ap, auswers the purpose fully as well; Ex,— 

By an long ayn! an Zaineaty’ agup ay cule o'er THAAD, 
The bark was still there but the waters were gone ; literally 
—the bark was on the sand and the tide after ebbing, The 
5 of Sayneaty, is here not eclipsed, because yn of the 
article an, dispenses with its use. 

Initial S, y, followed by a vowel, or any of the liquids lL, 
p, pt, Is eclipsed in accordance with this rule, though ex- 
cepted from the others; as, 


Now Jacob had pitched his yop do by As Jacob a 
tent on the mountain. ‘bot puygce “aye an ce 
yleyb.” 
Or, in the words of the angels to Lot— 


No, but we shall remain on Wy fead, acc fangamuyd 
the street during the at ay T-PpPAayo” Fead no 
night. b-oydée. 


Who created and placed Cys épuénys asur énqp ayn 
c P Je Cpwenys azar éuyp ay 
you in the world. ay t-paosal” tu? 
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If any of the consonants b, ¢, d, 5,71, p, 73 and not |, 
p, ft, or a vowel follow f, at the beginning of a word, no 
change, either eelipsis or aspiration ensues, because, nor z, 
nor aspirated ¢ (l), could unite with any of these letters ; 
as, Fao] “ p5ac” ay cytaqy, under the shade of the tree; qf 
Feat captad "pan Z-ctayptc "va bony ’p ay “ ppapiin,” a 
friend at court is better than a groat "(akon in a wide 
sense for money) in the purse; f, in rpat, is not aspirated 
by gaoy; nor p, in rpanan eclipsed, because neither a vowel 
nor liquid consonant immediately follows initial 


5, r, is never eclipsed except in the two instances pointed | out — firstly, 
asin the foregoing ex: unples, Ww. shen with the article (an, the) going before, 16 
is governed by one of the simple prepositions ; and secondly, in those cases 
in which other consonants suifcr aspiration— for instance,in ‘the nominative 
and objective cases of feminine nouns singular, and in the possessive caso 
of nouns mascnline preceded by the ar ticle, (See Sixth Les.on, Excep- 
tion 2, p. 31, Part L.) 


‘° 
On this 

be ranked amony those consonants whi 

influenced by those eclipsing causes w 

ot Kelipsis.) 


ccount some Irish gramniarians consider that S. r, should not 
hh suffer ecli iuee it is not 
h alfect the mutes. (See Table 


Exception 2.—The simple prepositions de, of ; D0, to; 
54p, without; and yoypt, or e1oqyt, between, do not always, 
on being followed by the article apy (the), produce eclipsis ; 
many instances are found in which aspiration alone occurs 
in its stead; as, he went to town, do éuay5 ype do» bayle 
HOB of bajle is aspirated, and not eclipsed, although 
according to rule, the article and governing preposition 
precede it. 


It appears it, on general principles, that there should he no such 
exception as this just noticed. ayd that it woul be better to conform to 
the general rule. The prevailing usage among our people, however, lends 


great weight to this second exception. (See Dr. O’Denovan’s Jrish Gram- 
mur, pp. A 4.) 


In the Ninth Lesson we showed that when the article 
(an, the) is not expressed, the nonn sutlers aspiration, and 
not eclipsis, after the preposition, Yet there are four pre- 

ositions—a, in; day, by (in swearing); yap, after; prs, 
Gators gli eclipse the noun they govern, although the 
article be not expressed; as, 
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At Tara to-day, I call on 3 o-Teatiyars” an qud 


the mighty power of the ATSUNZIM Neat Theun Ya 
Holy ‘Trinity. Tyyanoyos. 
By (the) hope, he is there. Oaye y-rojS, c& pe ann py. 
He is in Dublin; Ta pe a m-bazle Meaclpac; 
in Cork. a 3-Copicays. 
After Easter. Jan 5-Catys. 


Ons, 2,.—The prepositions, spn, 1; 50, to; Jaq, after; le, 
with; cre, through, going before the article av, take ¢ an- 
nexed for sound’s sake, on account of the vowel of the article; 
as, wv the town, any ay w-bayle 3 is written, “ appr” ay m= 
bayle; and contractedly, 'p ay m-bajle, or pa m-bazle; in 
the place, aip ay sje; he came across the country, taqnyc 
re “cheap” ay cipts to Dublin, so bajle Me-clyac 3 but to 
the town (with the article) sup an 1-bajle. 

When any is employed the enphonic f is, by some, put before the vowel 
4 of the article, in this following the ear chietly as their gnide ; but 7, as 
Dr. O’Donoyan remarks, “ belongs to the preposition, not to the article.” 

This is certain, as well from the authority just quoted, as from analogy; 
for le, with, becomes lejr 3 tne, crear; therefore ann, should be anor. 
In Latin and Greek too, d, al, becomes «bs; and é, ets, ie., ex, before a 


yowel. 
VOCABULARY. 


z-Luain, 22., Athlone; (the ford of and aét, a termination, like 


warriors); litany means also | tas in Latin, or tion in French 
“moon,” as, Dja-luan, Mon- or English, peculiar to ver 
day; dies linae. The former many derivative words. Others 
derivation is preferable. derive it from the proper name 
Bota, w., a road; way; street; —Con (of the Handréd Bat- 
At An m-botayp, on the road ; tles); but the province was 
botant nan, a railroad, a called Connaught long before 
road of iron; like the 'rench the time of that monarch. 


chemin de fer; Italian, camino | Coram, v., defend ; inf. coparnc. 


di fe Ceran, m., (from cor, a fovt,) a 
Con, adj., just; courteous; xf, way, a pathway. 
justice, Dud, black 5 2. 22., nk ; ouban, m. 
Conaé, equitable ; upright. | blackness ; vubay, a kidney ; 
Conéudan, pronounced as if written a hooks; a snare; duban yar- 
Cryoéuban, (derived from con, BApedscca, a fish hook ; oubiac, 
pos e plural, of heroes; | m., ink; any black liqnid ; 
and cuban, careful of, fond of) | adj., melancholy, sad-looking, 
the Trish of O'Connor; also dismal; pubacar, sadness, me- 
of the Christian name—Cor- lancholy ; pubsoan, a., an ink- 
nelius. horn, or ink-bottle; vubszemn, 
Coynace, #, the province of Con- J:, the deep; the dark ocean ; 


naught ; from conn, of heroes; (from dub and a 5¢), ocean), 
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Dujbe, adj., more black; 2. f, 
blackness, darkness. 

Ball, m., a Gaul; a foreigner; an 
Englishmaa. From this root 
is derived Bath, Galway, 
“the town of the strangers ;” 
and Ouy-4-34lt, Donegal, “the 
fort of the strangers.” 'Tothis 
day the terms Bael, Gael, and 
Ball, stranger, are in eommon 
use amongst the peasantry, to | 
denote Catholic and Protest. 
ant, the latter—for the greater 
part—being to the natives 
Balu, ie, aliens, in race, in 
country, and éreed. 

Salloa, foreign in dress, in lan- 
guage, or tone. 

Inn, v. tell; Znf, woreace, and 
qreas ; (from jn, in; aud fror, 
knowledge;) to makea thing 
known to another. 

Loe, m., a lake ; Latin, lacus; Ita- 
lian, lngo; Greek, Aaxxos. 
Loé-na-qyac, Loughrea. 

lon5, # (See Exception 3 to Rule 
1), aship. Lon3 yeorl, a sail- 
ing vessel; lors 5alle, a 
steamer; 5a;/l, means steam ; 
Baile, (poss. case) belonging to 
steam ; like the I’rench, baivaw 
a vapeur. 

Olean, m., island. 

Ojlean tp, the new island; New- 
foundland ; sometimes applied 
to the whole continent of 
Ameriea. 

Or cionn, at the head; above; or 
conn 5a ys, above every 
thing. 

Ppaneacd, solicitous, carnest ; de- 
voted to with enthusiasm. * | 

Si, (spelled also yaojl) think ; zy. 
pilead. | 

Ssotap, m., labour; parotapac, la- 
borious. 
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Som, prosperous, happy. 

Soypb3m, I prosper; 0 roinbi5 an 
TiZeanga tu, Since the Lord 
has prospered you, 

Bo rombse Da duc, God speed 
you; the parting farewell of 
the Irish peasantry. 

Thal f, aslave; aservant;a das- 
tard. Sax thrael ; Eng. thrall. 

Tpatlead, slavish; ctyualeacc, f, 
slavishness. 

Theab, m., a tribe; a family. Cad 
@ Ag tpesh ap lee?) What 
is the tribe to which he be- 
longs? Latin, trigus, 

Tyeabac, m, one of a tribe Also 
a farmer. 

Con)-tneabad, m., one of thessame 

ibe. Welsh, hiddtrevaug. 

ABac, m., a hermit: one se- 

parated from his kith and kin. 

Dj-Enesh, m., a wilderness, an her- 
mitage. Welsh, didreuvar; a 
wilderness. 

Treabas, m., ploughing. 

Theabane, m., a plonghman. 

Cyyall, v. repair, devise ; go, march, 
travel. 

Tlace, a superficies ; the earth, or 
a portion of it; a region; a 
market town, a ehurehyard or 
green; vesture, covering ; its 
secondary meaning is, beauty, 
loveliness ; again, pleasure, sa- 
tisfaction arising from the en- 
jeyment ot what is ayrecable ; 
delight, endearment, delecta- 
tion. 

Tlacewap, pleasant, handsome, fine, 
agreeable 

anacc. f, agrecableness, de- 

light fulness. 

apace, topography ; irom 

ct, and snapes, an old Trish 

verb, signifying to write. Gr. 
peo, grapho. 


EXERCISE XXNIL 


1. So la bress 
beacap 00 Ohya.” 


Note—In frish bh, and the (‘) are mere marks of Aspiration. 


4 Sheamuyy? 
3. Hac moe cH tu, ayayl loom prey, 


2. Jp la bead @, buy- 


When- 


ever, therefore, it happens, as it sometimes must, that an b is placed after 
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ayp an m-bozap? 4. Jp mode Zo deythyy, ca Me aq an TH 
botaipt. 5. D-gujl p5eul nuad (new story—news) aypt byé 
45ad Sam? 6. Wasre, nj b-fuyl pgeul yuad ayp bye azam 
due. 7. BD? Feqoyp so b-fayls vy payb cu a pyath Zan pZeul 
e131 do Supe, Spica cu faoy’n Z-caql (under the repute) 
—a belé speanthan, (entertaining, funny) mejpeaé (merry); 
45uP Yaé m-beySead cuypire (sveariness) ayt aon dune 4 
bepdead ait ay m-botap, yo aye sy yRopte ann aonfeace 
leac. 8. So prayb mae agad « Conénbarp, by cu a 3-com- 
nude dip, claccmayt, prampad (mirthful). 9. HW yl me a3 
Pad 4 Seamuyp, aéc arpayy (but only) ay yjd ca Zac duyye 
& Pad onc. 10. Jp pada an cam 6 by azam fFayl (pro- 
nounced quickly in one syllable fah-yil) cant « Seanad 
leac—ca m-byseayn cu AVP 475 compas? ll. Ta apap 
(a dwelling) agai "ny Zan Zo Saylljm—bajle « 5-Connacc, 
yuysce (situated) ay ay 5-cuan, 12. O; ca For azam; 
bajle @ pip cA of5 eS Fo mop; bayle a cH AvoIP sip av 
Z-coran dipiead do ’y ojleay ap, agup bayle a5 4 b-guyl Zo 
leopt a15 teact Za6 146 Zaé caypoe (quarter, direction) ; 
aur FS of copy Zaé yd bale any a b-fuyl ap o-ceanza 
outésyp Faoy Heap. 13. by cheb ya Balle a Z-corhyuayse 
PAapopyeaé aq ceanga a y-atanac, the tribes oe Galway 
were always studiously fond of the language of their ta- 
thers. 14. wher Daye Taynye do Seapbnacayp Eamon arte 
apr? 15. Taynyes faojl me (I oe up payb me 073, 
Ippeace due ay. 16. Ty pabarp. Ware tappje re 
a bajle. 18. 2p ’p an Olean fp a . ye? 19. Sead. 
20. B-payl Zo leop ayp5rd aime a5 cence do? 21. Hy 
b-fuyl apse Zo leopt aqpain, Syn vy b-guyl pe ann ace ba bly- 
aden, azar by an tam ole le paoptugad o'fagayl; ny b-fayl 
syit on Adbap pp, Moray apg age. 22. Wy v-deypt re 
Ho aqye bye MAE ap an cht azar ay ys daojnjb? 23 

eqft pe Zaye Maye ay Aye §3 Jo b-fuyl ya oaopne Zan cyprayl- 


one of the nine aspirable consonants, it has, it should be remembered, no 
other effect on that consonant than what the (-) dot, had it been placed 
over the said consonant, would have produced. 


ch, therefore, is the same as 8. 
ch, see 


or 
= 
TEkO 


bh, see <8 b, &e. See page 19. 
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leaéz, paomt, cdpac, pactaptac, ondpad. 24. Rayb apmrin 
bneas age aye an b-pamppze? = 25. Ny prayb apmpyp bpeas 
alse ait an b-fayppze—by an Zaot apd, an ppeye paoy du- 
bay azur pmud yo neul aqt ay vZne aye pead.da la. 26. 
My agp lows reoyl do taynyc pe ?—was it in a sailing ves- 
sel he came? 27. Ny fread; acc arp loyz Zaylle (pro- 
nounced in two syllables, gahyil-le; gahyil, as one syllable; 
no, but ina steamer). 28. Cys an appr ca app an long 
Balle ap o-capyje ye? 29. Ppyonpa Wloepe. 30. Un 
apy Sally do cusp pad pread « Z-cuan ?—was it at Gal- 
way they put into harbour? 81. Jp read. 382. Dan 
nypoéayl tamuyd a vZap 50 Loé-pa-pyaé (Loughrea); yo 
@ dejfie m’arpeyie-re, an pus. 33. O-guyl cura az oul a 
b-pao? 34, Ca me oul so Me-luay, 35. Fan lom-pa ann 
ros voée azur beySyt ann, am Zo leo a mapadc. 36. So 
pb male aZad, vy fanpad. 387. Wayre, ca paylee promar, 
ms favayp. 38. Hy fanpad; cpypallpad loom. 39. So reyp- 
bige Oya duyze 


TWENTY-FIRST LESSON, 


Oss. 1.—All verbs beginning with one of the seven 
mute consonants (b, f, P,¢, 3, 0, t,) are eclipsed after 
particles of interrogation—ay, whether; a (for ay), whe- 
ther; paé, whether not; ca, where;—also after zo, that, 
would that; oa, if, suppose if ; (sign of the conditional 
mood); muya, if not; and after paé (relative pronoun), 
who not; which not; as, - 


© 3 B-pul? ea Zo maye? 

“2 z-cluyy” cu me? 

“Hac d-cayzeann” pe tu? 

“Ca bul” Oya? 

“Co Bepul? ou Mbaqtiy? 

“Os m-bejéea” ayn fo vf 
Sabeads mo seanb-bypa- 
Eagyt bap. 


Are you well? 

Do you hear me? 

Does he not understand you? 

Where is God? 

Where art thou, Adam? 

Hadst Thou been here my 
brother had not died. 
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“ Wuns d-cjoceays” piad aye If they will not come at 
an tpt, beydyo mall. three, they shall be late. 
Do mebeannuys” Oya oujt. May God save you. 

Oss. 2,—a, who, which; when nominative case, causes 
aspiration; (See Fourteenth Lesson, first paragraph, p. 79), 
but when objective case, governed by a preposition ex- 
pressed or suppressed, causes eclipsis; as, 

My ce “aq a” m-bpon cu He on whom thou hast be- 


BAS. stowed love. 

Fav, vpve gill’p an psleo Stay, and do not return to 
“oa” d-cusair cul.—Llo- the fight to which thou 
mer, l. 524, BT. hast given (turned) thy 

back. 

Ray c-amn “A” o-caynje Pa- The time (in) which (when) 
opuje Zo b-Cynynv. Patrick came to Ireland, 


It may be well to sce at a glance, the instances in which a, in its 
several acceptations, affects, and when it does xot atfect with aspiration 
or eclipsis, the initial mute of the noun or verb immediately following 
it — 

A, when it signifies @/ who, all that; as, a b-pujl de moayd 
An An doman, all that are of women on earth. 

Eclipsis is | a, when it signifies whom, which, governed by a preposition 
(See preceding Examples, under Obs, 2.) 

aA (for an)... en aes wee ae whether? as, 
Sb o-croceaid cu, no A b-panrad ca, 


} 
produced { Ctig a Ran? 
| Wilt thou come or stay, 
‘ Eileen a Rin? 
by Ay a ren their; as, a 5-caps, their friend. 
fa, (for ann) oe bos a ae in; as, %3-Capt 
U na RS, in Cashel of the Kings. 
4, when it signifies Ais; as “a” éana, his friend. 
Aspiration | 4, are wa who, which 3 as, an te a” wWolar, he 
7 j who praises. 
is produced 4 Aisa aes of the Inf. mood ; as, a” molas, to praise. 
by ' a... a sign of the nom. case of address; as, “a” Capa mo 
U énojde, oh, friend of my heart. 


No change ( ” 
is produced < 
when ¢ 
Ozs. 3.—In every situation in which an imtial consonant 
is eclipsed, an initial vowel takes 1; as, ape y-aéaty” a ca 
sq ney, Our Father who art in heaven; cabatp ouyyn an 


* signifies her; as, ‘¢a” cana, her friend. 
4 strengthens an affirmation ; A very, I say. 
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wd ap “y-apay” Lactarayl, give us this day our daily 
bread. 


Asup do reall bap ‘n- And “your father” cheated 


satay” me azuyp do thal- me, and changed my hire 
laine mo tuaztaral deyé ten times.—Words of 
D-UAfIe. Jacob to Rachel and Lia. 


When, however, the article ay (the), governed bya 
preposition, precedes the initial vowel, p is not, in that 
case, prefixed; because » of the article (an) answers the 
requirements of euphony quite as well; as, aj ay adban 
rip, on that account. 


There is not, as should be, according to Obs. 3, an 4 placed before a 
in adban, since the tinal n of the article produces the required euphony. 


Nore.—By means of Eclipsis and Aspiration in Irish, the varying 
sounds of the mutable consonants are clearly noted, while, at the same 
time, the radical wevarying spelling of each word is preserved. From 
the non-use of this system of notation for the variable consonants, the 
Welsh have, in changing the consonant with every successive mutation 
of sound, sadly destroyed the orthography of their language, and ren- 
dered Etymology a puzzle. 


The diflercnce in the manner of notation is best seen from the follow- 
ing example i— 


\ 
Irish. | Welsh. English. 

Can fogur. Car agos. A near kinsman or friend. 

2b éan. Ki gar. His friend. 

QL can. Her friend. 

BMNo cay. My friend. 

dln 5-cay. | oe Our friend. 


The radical initial is four times changed in Welsh ; in Trish it is pre- 
served unchanged ; its various permutations in sound being noted by 
means of Aspiration and Eclipsis. 

VOCABULARY. 
Ystacad,, (pr. eyelakoo), was bur eds De é, to hold; to hold in the mind; 


from adlac, (Ad, the first sy! form a judyment ; bet bne ze, 
sounds like eye. See Fourth to judye, judginent. 
Lesson, p 21). | Vnrw, £, a womb; poss. case, brug, 
Ypreol, Apostle: from the Greck, _ or bywon, of the womb. 
Anicroro | Cat, f. a battle; ceuscatac, of 
the hundred battles. 
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Catugas; m., fighting, temptation. 

Ceur, m., a cross; a crucilix; v., 
to crucify. 

Cneoim, L believe; eney>, believe 
thou; Latin, crede. 

Cuays, went; per. tense of te15; 
tr. v., go thou. 

Mainm, for dow: Hn), thy name, 

Deancap, pass. voice, present tense 
of the verb oéan, do ; is done ; 
50 y-deancap, subj. pres., that 
may be done; 5n5eean, is 
done ; is another form of the 
pass. voice of the verb ‘to 
do;” coming from a different 
radix—3nd, act, do, perform. 
Three of the irregular verbs— 
(which in Irish, amount in all 
only to ten)—are found in the 
Lord’s Prayer. They are-— 
1515, nay come ; déancap and 
5smétean, is done; taba (pr. 
thiir), give. 

Cazlar, f.. church; resembling the 
French eglise, is, like it, de- 
rived from the same root, 
ekklesia, Gr. 

Flaca, m., debts; trespasses. 

Fracaty, mm. ,adebtor; Latin, debitor, 
or, as the English paraphrase 
has it, “ ‘those who trespass 
against us 3" an b-fyacaipyayb, 
(to) our debtors. 

Fuam, pres. tense of £45, get 5 guar 
bar, got, or suffered, death. 

5ab, take, receive, capture, con- 
ceive, to act upon : to perform; 
BaAbayd Arm, take (ye) up arms; 
5abss relb, tak2 possession ; 
apf 5abad @, was he captured ? 
4 5648, who was conceived 
of or by; do Sabadan cnan, 
they cast anchor; 5.bay6 
abjtajn, sing songs. 
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Sen, to beget ; to be born of; Gr. 
yivov, ginows a FeNesd, who 
was born of; begotten of; 
Welsh, geni; Lat. gigno; Sans. 
Janih, 

Fulan5, suffer, endure; « d’ fulan5 
pairs who endured the passion. 

Teron, m., Hell; Lat. infernum. 

Lact amyl, daily ; derived from lae, 
poss, case of ls, day; and 
aan, like, i.e, day-like; as 
daily in English has come from 
the Saxon day-lic, day-like. 

lez, let, allow, permit; na leg 
yino, do not permit us, lead us 
not. 

Warn (pr. mdrw). dead; Lat. mors, 
death, and mortuus, dead ; 6 
1 apb4;b, from the dead. Welsh, 
marw, to die; Heb, ma, meth. 


aot, m., a saint; adj. holy; nao- 
Tas, to make holy ; 90 
made holy, blessed, sanctified; 
Havtj-Cap, pass. voice, is made 
holy ; 50 HOME AI, subj. mood, 
that may be made holy. 

Heat. f, Heaven; poss. case, nee; 
prep. case, yeyti. 

Pao, m., Pater; from which the 
former is derived by changing 
t into d. 

Peacad, m., a sin ; Latin, peccatum. 

Peacac, a sinner; peacacayb, (60) 
sinners. 

Spionad, m., Spirit, Ghost; an 
Spopao iaom, the Holy Ghost. 

Talipan, f., poss. case of tata, 
earth. 

T3515, comes; Tr. verb; 50 d-t15 18, 
subj. mood, may come ; root-— 
Tann, come. 

Ujle, all; as, wle-cutaécac, All- 
powerful, Almighty. 


EXERCISE XXXIIL 


{There are many of our readers, we feel certain, anxious 


to see the Pater noster in Irish. 
this anxious feeling, and give, too, the Ave 


In this Lesson we relieve 
Maria and 


Creed. There is no way for learning a language better 
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than to commit to memory as many words as one possibly 
can from that language. 


By Payojp, the “ Pater.” 


Wp y-ataypt, a TA aye vets Zo naomeap dayym; 50 
D-TIDZID DO PyZeacts Fo y-deanzan do coy agp ay calarh, 
mae Znpdteap sip vey. CTabaype ouyyn an yud ay 0. 
apian Lsezearhatl; azar maze oayny apt b-epadca, maze thayé- 
mupo-ne v’'ayt b-pyacamyalbh feyo; agup va léyZ pyoy o 
BecatagZad; acc paop pyyy dole. BWmen. 


Wy c-Mue-Waptpas yd, galee ay Wyyzyl. 


'S avo beats, a Waypte, a ca lay de Sapa, c4 an Tf- 
Seana leacs jp beannuyste tu cap ya mayb, Apur rf 
beanyuys te Topad do broyy, Joya. 2% vaory Wuype, a 
Matar. Oe, 5Fuyd opappy-ne ya peacacayb, ano, agur 
ay]t wart ap m-bayp. Men, 


Cpe ya y-Mpycol. 


Cheyoim ann Oa, an Mearp fyle-curpaécaé, cpucuys- 
Eeoyt nepHye agur taltvan: azup avy Jors Chijort, 6 aon. 
rHac- ran, oye o-TyFeaya; a Zabad 6 'y Spjopad Naor, 
a zeqvedo 6 Wujpe 613, 4 ofulans payp caop Ponce Pyo- 
lays; 4 c@apad, a fuaip bap azup a b-adlacad; a cuayd 
rlor 50 b-yE[yopn; ad’ en, an cheap La d thapbab; a 
Cuad pap aye vey: a ca nny a fuse aye deqr O04, an 
Reap ujle-curpaécays: ap ppp ctyoceap le bre Earyyoy tae 
bape aye beodab agup arp thapbayb.  Cpepoym 'p ay 
Spyopao Haom, ’p an ysoty Cazlayp Cacojlicead, « > 
CUMAOT) Ys YAot; a Mhatiead ya b-peacad; avy eprerpyse 
4 Z-conp agup’p an m-beata putayy, Wasp. 


Notz.—Remember that the nominative case eomes after the verb ; the 
adjective after the noun W ith which it agrees ; as, above, the Irish words 
d’ ainm, ‘thy name ;” w3eacc, “thy kingdom ;” follow those verbs of 
which they are the subject; and the adjective lactamayl, follows the noun 
apan, bread. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. 


Some of the numeral adjectives have already, from time 


to time, appeared in our Lessons. 


A full list of both Or 


dinal and Cardinal is here subjoined: 


CARDINALS, 


1. %on, or sen, (pr. in one 
syllable ee-un.) 


2. Do, two in the abstract 
—as, it has struck (the) 
two; buayl fe an do. 

Do, never precedes a noun. 

Oa, two, accompanies the 
noun, and qualifies it. 

3. Thy. 


4. Ceatan, four in the ab- 
stract; as, five is better 
than four, jr peapp cz 
pa ceatayt; it struck 
four, do buayl pe an 
COAT ATUL 

Ceytne, four; as, 
feet, ceyépe cor. 

5. Guys. 

6. Se 


Sa. 


four 


7. Seaéc. 

8. Oéc. 

9. Haoy 

10. ODeye. 

Ll. Mon-déea5. 
12. 06-d8a5. 


ORDINALS. 


Ist. Ceud, aoptiyad (pr. 
ce-unwoo): the ending 
TAS (woo) suffixed to 
any cardinal adjective, 
gives its corresponding 
ordinal. 

2nd. Do-tyad. 


2nd Oana, 


drd. Tpeap; cypymhad (pr. 
threewoo.) 

4th. Cestayunad, keharwoo, 
signifies also a quarter, 
because it is the fourth 
part; the thigh; a stanza, 
or quartan 3 a quadrant ; 
a ploughland, pasturing. 


5th. Cuyzead. 

6th. Seiad, and peresd, 
(sheshoo). 

7th. Seaéc-tad. 

8th. Qér-thas. 

9th. Naoy-thad. 

10th. Oeyernad. 

Lith, Xontirad o8a5. 

12th. Dotiyads veaz. 
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13. Thy deaz. 13th. Tpityad dé@az, or 
TeAp DEAD. 

14. Ceatajpr-oéa3. 14th. Ceatapuad v@a5. 

15. Ciyz-d6a5. 15th. Cuszinad déaz. 

16. Sé-veaz, 16th. Sead veag. 

17. Seacc-vea5. l7th. Seacziipad d8a5. 

18, Oée-deaz. 18th. Oéctipad deaz. 

19. Haoy-veag. 19th. Haotad d603. 

20. Fiée. 20th. Fyéeas. 

21. Mon a’f fIée, or 21st. Wontad aq EIS], 
AO AT]t FYETD. one (on) twentieth. 

22. Od ap ETé0, or 22nd. Oorad apy Pye d. 


DS att FICTD- 


Numerals from ten to twenty are formed by annexing 
the suffix “ pé@az,” “teen,” (from de:é, ten) to the simple 
numerals aon, do, TY, ceazap, cups, Ke. 

Adjectives come after the nouns with which they agree; 
numeral adjectives, however, go before them. 

When a nunber greater than ten—composed, of course, 
of the simple numeral and the decimal ending d¢az—Is 
joined to a noun, the latter is placed neither before nor 
‘after the compound numeral, but between the decimal end- 
ing (déaz) and the digit ; as, 

Unowr bud ba f Peay”-62ag, clang Tacopb. 
Now the sons of Jacob were twelve. 
—Irish Translation of the Book: of Genesis, by John Archbishop of Tuam. 
Dublin—Dr jy. 

Of the first ten numerals or digits, some aspirate ; others 
eclipse; the rest cause no change. 
( Loy, one. 


iration 
aa | Da, two; except the expression, 04 d-cpyan, 
Stace 4 two thirds; as, 
Y ‘ {| Oa d-cpyan poeadcs le ploybeyb, 
y Two-thirds snow in mountains. 
Seaéc, seven, >and the compound forms of 
Heliesiac by Oéz, eight, 7, 8, Q—yeacc-véeaz, 17; 
I Y Hao, nine, oér-dea5, 18 5 Yaoj-dée3, 


ODesé, ten, 19. 
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( The, three. 
Ro | Ceyépe, four. 
change J Cuys, five. 
occurs) Sa, six. 
after | Fice, twenty. 
LTpoca, thirty, Ke. 


Oxns.—In English, toa question in which the verb is 
fully expressed, the mere sign of the tense suflices for 
answer—the rest being clearly understood from the ques- 
tion pnt; as, in the following, Lave you gone to town to- 
day? I have. Do you play onthe harp? Ido. Will 
your friend be always remembered by you? He shall. 
To the reply, “I have,” the word “ gone,” is understood ; 
to the phrase, “ I do,” the word “ play” is understood ; and 
“be remembered,” is clearly supposed to come after the 
answer, “he shall,” in the foregoing sentences. 

In Irish, howeyer, no such suppression as this pointed 
out does or can occur, for the idea of time is expressed 
by the verbal ending, which accordingly necessites the 
emmnciation of the entire verb; as, av zpaduygeann cu me? 
Do you love me? Spadusym, I do (love). %& v-ryoc* pays” 
tu don s-capptayz? Will you come to the rock? Tyoc- 
“rao,” I shall (come); see page 108. 

Do, did, may, can, might, could, shall, will, when mere 
signs of grammatical time, are translated into Irish by the 
inflection or ending peculiar to each tense, and conse- 
quently the verb must be, even in answering to a question, 
expressed fully. 


VOCABULARY. 


Accompany (go with), oul le; please 
accompany us, cap Un, ma 
*r re do tol & 

Azure, 501m, bat-sonm, 

Clear, 5lan. 

Cloudless, 5.4 neul; adjectives end- 
ing in /ess, are trauslated by 
the preposition 5an, without 
(Fr. seas), governing the noun 
which forms the forepart of the 
adjectives; as spotless, (without 
spot), reproachless, (without re- 


proach), 54n rial, Zan corh, 
sans tache, sans reproche. 
Constellation, conneuls, m. 
Contemplate, bnestnugas. derived 
from bet, to conceive, to 
hold, to judge. 
Delia (Bridget), Omsio. 
Dionysius, 
Denis, 
Footstool, cor-redl, m- 
Freezing, 413 rjoc ; Latin, siccus. 
neo (freezing hard); 
L 


{ Donead. 
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Welsh, rkew; peolac, ice; ne- 
olacad, to become icy. 

Happiness, ronar, m. (from ona, 
happy), reun, m. 

Horn, Adane, m. (48 in the begin- 
ning or middle of words sounds 
like ey) rao adsjpcyb, under 
horns, horned. 

Yloancac, horny. 

Venn, a horn, a pin- 
aiaeler gable, peak, mountain, 
Hence the names of so many 
cliffs or mountains in Scotland, 
Ben-wyvis; Ben-Lomond; Ben- 
Nevis ;—as well as in Ireland 
Ben-Burb ; Ben-bulban ; Ben- 
Edair (Howth). In Welsh, 
pen means peak, or headland ; 
as, Penkillan. The name 
Twelve Pens, by which the 
twelve cilffs in Connemara are 
called, is manifestly fur “twelve 
benns.”” 

Dennac, horned, curled. pe:.ked, 
nimbus-like, pointed, forked. 
Qn Feallac bennac, the horned 
moon, Heb, m2, buna, to 


Tr 
build ; 13, Ben, a son, because 


the prop of the family. 
Tynatins, Nariiy ; Naom Napity ar 
Logola, St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
Lawn, cluan, 7.3 wacayie, m., 
was, fi 
Light, (lustre, efinlgence), leur, m. 
(a blaze), lara, fi 
(brightness), rolur, m. 
se» (to ignite), Lar, 2. 
(not heavy), ead-ciom. 


Merenry, ajpzeao beo (i.e, quick- | 


silver). 
Moon, 3eallac, 7 
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Miles, Maoltmume (pr. as maotne), 
from maol, bald, shaven, de- 
voted to ; as clerics were ; and 
Mune, Mary. 

Night, oée,f., (pr. ee-che), as op 
posed to ls, day; noct, to- 
night, opposed to An jus, to-day. 

Opinion, banamayl, f. 

Orio (Mount), remarkable for being 
the hill on which SS. Peter and 
Paul suffered, is called by the 
author of the “ Roman Vision” 
Snenoc-Cepary, the golden hill 
of Cephas, or Peter. 

Promenading, rparromeace, f. 3 de- 
rived from Tpar, a space, m., a 
little time; and arroip, fi, a 
journey; ie., walking about for 
a time. 

Reflect, rmuanead, leuprmuane ad. 

O'Reilly, Wa Ragallac. The O’Reil- 
lys were Princes of East 
Brefny, or Cavan ; the Ruapn- 
cjg, 0’ Rourkes, Princes of Kast 
Brefny, or Leitrim. Ragalac, 
from whom the family took its 
name, lived in the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Terrace, anoian, 

Threshold, capes, (as if capn 
yteac, come in); sonar. 
Throne, a royal chair, cataoni 

nies, f: 

Vatiean Hill, cnoc papycan: Vates, 
in old Latin sates, is from 
the Irish ¢06, a prophet ; 
and not, as Scalinger derives 
it, from the Greek Parns, 
phates, a talker, 

Vestibule, ropdorwuy, Mm 

Weather, arin, f.; frosty weather 
is fine, i bneasy appre roca. 


EXERCISE XXXIV. 


1. Denis, are you atter tea? 
2. Tam; (0' olsp—lI have 
3. Well, as the night is fine, let us go out and 


éujo (thy portion of) ce? 
drunk it). 


A Donéad, ap al cu do 


have a short stroll on the terrace, and enjoy an agreeable 
conversation—majre 6 tayla Zo beeuil ay oee bpeas 
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TEeISMUYP AMAC azup Oanmuyp ppaprojpeacc arf an Apoan, 
agup bySead azaynn cotppad taytveatnac. 4, Tam pleased; 
but my sister Dela is most anxions that I should remain 
with her for an hour, aéc ca mo deapb-fyup DSO Fay 
dul thojp Zo b-fangayyn syce ajp fead uaine. 5. Well, 
ask her to accompany us. 6. Yes, I shall (jana). 7. 
Delia, will you be pleased (ap tajé Leac) to accompany 
Miles O'Reilly and myself while taking a promenade on 
the terrace? 8. I shall (yp mayé loom); Iam just so glad 
to be able to gain something from your wisdom, Well, 
what a beautiful night! 9. % (Miles)—It is a very beautiful 
night, indeed. 10, (Delia) Kei is freezing hard—is it not? 
(Ta pe a1% proc FoF b-ruyl 7) “LL. Itis freezing 
hard, for all the sions s(osthanea le rloca) of frost are appa- 
rent (golur); the sky is cloudless and azure; the wind is 
blowing from the north (ca va Zaoé op cud); the stars 
sparkle very brilliantly (ca pa peulca 013 dealjiad 50 b- 
aplonpaé); the atmosphere (ay ctsep) is intensely cold, 
and my brother James told me the mercury was very. low 
(rier 50 mop). 12. (Denis)—Delia, do you like frosty wea- 
ther? 15. Yes, verymuch. 14. [like to walk out at night 
when all is still—not 2. sound to be heard; when earth is, as 
it were, going to slumber (nuayp o ca an cAlath, map m- 
bejdead, oul ayy pussy), the moon in her horns (Jo beannad 
no, Fao} adaqtcyb), shining, as she is to night, in a clear 
sky, while the stars, like sentinels (map luéz faype) before 
the threshold of Heaven (or cothayp doptuyr neptne), hold 
out their lights (leurs) pointing to that home above where 
light (yoluy) eternal dwells. 15. (Miles)—It is sweet, 
indeed, to ponder on these things, and raise ourselves above 
earth; saying, if the vestibule 1s so luminous, how glorious 
must the dwelling of the Great King be!—if the footstool 
is so beautiful, what must His throne be! 16. (Delia)— 
Oh, in that land of eternal brightness, there is no sun, no 
moon—God himself is the light, and glory, and happiness 
of the citizens of heaven. 17. (Denis) —You put me in 
mind of what is told of St. Philip Neri (an peaip « 
deypiceap caob Naoyriy Pylyp Hemy) and of the great Saint 
Tonatius Loyola, who, when gazing from Mount Orio, near 
the Vatican’ Hill, in Rome G: an Ropin) on the sparkling 
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threshold of Heaven (ay jeaca sealpaé ya b-playtear) 
yearned for that home beyond the stars where our dear 
Lord dwells in glory. 18. (Delia)—Indeed such thoughts 
are natural; for on contemplating («15 bpeatnugsad) the 
heavens (ap vey) I often call to mind (yp mynye cu. 
nuysim ayy) what faith tells us of “that place which God 
has prepared for those who love him,” and say, in our 
country’s adage, * there is no glory to be compared with 
the glory of heaven” —ol glo map Zloyp vepie. 19. 
(Miles)—Although such thoughts are natural, and ought 
to strike any one, how few there are who make such re. 
flections—315 50 b-fayl THuaVTe Maye fo Yaduyida, azur 
bud cop a teaée any HTN Fae ouyne, vac beag a Seanar 
rmuaynce map yao? 20. (Denis)—That is true; all arises 
(e\pgeann ay meud ro) from not thinking. 21. (Delia)N— 
! feel chilly (c fuaée ojunepa); it is time to goin. 22. 
(Miles)—I thought we were to say something about the 
constellations, 23. (Denis)—It is too late now ; besides 
any dear sister feels chilly. 24. (Delia)—The clock strikes, 
25. (Miles)—What hour is EG 26. (Denis)—It is only 
nine o'clock, I suppose. 27. (Delia)—One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, ae ten-——I have counted ten 
(d0 éothalp me an deje) 28. (Denis)—It is ten o'clock, 
but you must remain with us till eleven at least—séc cayé- 
HIS TU Fanyace Jo O-t] Ay aon-oeaR aq av lodad (pr. 
(ly-adh). 29, (Miles)—I am sorry I cannot wait so long; 
yet I shall go in to see your father and mother, your bro- 
ther, and sister Jane. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. 


In this Lesson is shown the manner in which the plural of 
nouns in Irish is formed. 


The student who is acquainted with no other language but English, 
thinks the way in which the plural of nouns is formed in the language he 
speaks,is very simple ; yet actually the inflections which characterize, in 
English nouns, the formation of the plural, are very varied, as may be 
perceived even from the few following examples-—man, men ; foot, feet ; 
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eow, kine; child, children ; box, boxes; ox, oxen; arch, arches ; elf, 
elves; ruil, ruffs; fly, flies, echo, echoes ; tyro, tyroes ; money, monies ; 
penny, pence ; deer, deer; alms, alms. 

In Hebrew and in the Romance languages, the formation of the plural 
is not diflieult. 

But in Latin and in Greek, the manner in which nouns form the plural 
is much more complex. The student must, in order to be able to tell 
with ease and fluency the plurals of all kinds of nouns in these ancient 
languages. devote mnch time to their study, and be familiar with ther 
several forms of declension. 


The formation of the plural of Irish nouns has been con- 
sidered very difficult, vet we shall endeavour to make it 
as simple as possible. 

In classifying Ivish nouns we have observed, in the for- 
mation of their plural, a feature common to nouns in the 
Latin and Greek vocabularies—a feature, too, not foreign 
to English,—that one class takes an additional syllable in 
forming the plural; another class merely tzjlects the fina! 
syllable. The latter are called parisyllabie, or equal in the 
number of syllables; the former, imparisyllabic, or unequal 
in the number of sy lables. 

The plural of Irish nouns is, therefore, formed from the 
singular chiefly in both these ways: 

First—by a change in the sinal syllable. 

Secondly by annexing an additional syllable. 

The question arises, what class of nouns forms the plural 
by a mere change in the final syllable; and what class by 
annexing to it an additional syllable ? 

Rote I.—All masculine nouns (See Seventeenth Lesson, 

Rule 1, for knowing the Gender, page 93,) “ ending in « 
single or double consonant, preceded immediately by one 
of the broad vowels a, 0, u,” form the plural from the sin- 
gular by inserting the slender yowel—}, after a, or 0, or 
tt; as— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
bran, a song. Wbrayy, songs. 
Adbay, a reason; cause, ma- Wdsbayp, reasons, causes. 
terial. 


Bypos, misery (from ay, not; 241 0)5, miseries. 
and’ po3, ease, prospe- 
rity), 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
baogal, danger, baosayl, dangers. 
bocap, a road, a highway. botajp, roads, highways. 
Oorhan, the world. Dorman, worlds. 

Saban (Latin, caper) a goat. Babayn, goats. 

Dada, a beagle. Badajn, beagles. 

Jonihuy, a treasure. Jonruyp, treasures. 

LeySar, a cure. Leysaip, cures. 
eacad, a sin. Peacayd, sins. 

Szyobol, a barn. Szyoboyl, barns. 

Ceampoll (Latin, éemplum), Teampoll, churches. 

a church. 


Nouns masculine ending in oé, not only have the vowel 
 serted, but change the aspirated (¢) into §; as— 


Dacaé, a cripple. bacas3, cripples. 
beallaé, a passage, away. — Deallayg, ways. 
Wapicaé, rider. Wapeays, riders. 
Wallac, a summit. Watlsys, summits. 
Sjonnaé, a fox. Syjonyayg, foxes. 


Uallac, a load, obligation, Uallay3, loads, obligations. 


Ozs.—This change in the final syllable, by inserting 7 
before the last consonant or consonants, is called by gram- 
marians A ttennation, or making slender, because the syllable 
in which } is inserted is no ‘longer pronounced broadly, 
but rather with a slender, fine-drawn enunciation; for ex- 
ample, abjtan, in the singular number, is pronounced aw- 
vawn; in the plural it is abayy, (awrazw-tn,—the last two 
syllables being pronounced, as much as possible, i in one)— 
$0, adban, aw-war; and in the plural, sdbain, dw-whir; jov- 
mar, a treasure, terwas; in the plural, jourbary, denzwish. 

Exception L.—Some nouns of this class have a double 
form in the plural. 


*Myzeal, an angel, BWynszyl, apzZs, angels. 

Uyjolapt, water-cresses. byolaip, — byjolpa, ~— water- 
cresses. 

Leaban, a book. Leabayp, leabpta, books. 


Leanb, a child. Leynb, leanba, children. 
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SINGULAR, 
Weacan, a carrot or parsnip. 
Uap, a lamb. 
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PLURAL. 
Weacayy, meacna, carrots. 
Uayn, uana, lambs. 


Exception 2.—Some words of one syllable insert 1, but 


drop the broad vowel; as— 
Wac, a son. 
bDneac, a trout. 
Ceann, a head. 
Wuléeany, pole (of the 
earth). 
eayt, a man. 
Peany, a pen. 
Sypreap, progenitor. 


2Dyc, sons. 
byuc, trouts. 
Cynn, heads. 
Wuléynn, poles. 


¥ ip, men. 
Pin, and peanna, pens, 
Syorip, progenitors. 


Rute 2.—Some words of two syllables ending in a 
vowel remain parisyllabic, but change the final sy lable by 
inserting « (smooth) or é (aspirated) before ‘the final 


vowel; as, 


Bayle, a town. 

Cejne, a shirt. 

Cullle, a stake, a baton. 

Cuajne, a corner, 

Cuma, a form, a way, a 
manner. 


Wiaylle, a mule. 
Teyne, a fire. 
Tean5a, a tongue. 


dajlze, towns. 

Lejnze, shirts 

Cuallze, and cuayllceaca. 

Cuaynte, corners. 

Cumays, forms, ways; also 
cumta, isa form of its 
plural. 

Wuyllce, and mujllys, mules. 

Tejnete, fires. 

Teangzéa, tongues. 


Other few nouns form the plural in different ways; as, 


Clabajpe, a blab. 
Ouyne, a person. 
Caona, a sheep. 
File, a poet. 
TySeapna, a lord. 


Clabarpyd, blabs. 
Oaoyne, persons, people. 
Caopasg, sheep. 

F115. poets. 
TiSeapyays, lords. 


VOCABULARY. 


Talam, f., the earth, land. 

eh, pleasure, will. 

he, (pr. aith short), pleasure, fancy, 
agreeableness. 


2lnnaccac, Harriet. 

Ceanra, meek, mild. 

Cle, left ; lam cle, left hand. 
Deacan, difficult. 
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Djanmuyo (from Oya, God, and ap- 
awd, of arms ; poss. plural of 
ayn; Latin, erm), Dermot, 


Darby. — Wacdjapmuyo, Mac- 
Diarmod, or, as it is now 
spelled, MacDermott, a fa- 


mily name of the highest anti- 
quity and of princcly origin. 
The royal house of O’Connor, 
the MacDermotts, O’Rorkes, 
and O’Reillys, are descended 
from Koea, supreme King of 
Connaught, Ulsier,and Meath, 
in the fourth century. 

Dear, adj,, vere, poss. case fem., 
right; as, an dear law, the 
right hand’; handsome; as, eay- 
Up oear, a handsome girk It 
means also south ; because the 
Druids of old, turning to the 
rising sun, for the purpose of 
adoring—as did the Jewish 
priests and Hebrew people to 
the East in worshipping God 
—had the riykt hand (dear) 
towards what we call the 
south; and to which accord- 
ingly they gave the same name 
as that by which they deno- 
minated the hand turned in 
that direction. 

Tor the same reason they 
called the North tuat, or the 
country to the deft hand—from 
cuat, the left hand; and the 
west, 1, behind, hinder, 
rear-ward, because it was to 
them, on this occasion, the 
land to which the back was 
turned. 

The East is called ‘ojp,” 
from “om,” over, in fronts or 
from an old word of the same 
orthography signifying light, 
allied in meaning with the 
Hebrew word x, dr, light ; 
with which the wodern Irish 
term for gold, 6n, is identified 
—a metal with whose kindred 
brilliancy the beams of the 
rising sun light up the eastern 
sky. O'n ver, from the south, 
southerly; as, 5a0t On dear, 
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south wind; o’n cust, from the 

north, northerly ; as, 5.0¢ 0’ 

cua, north wind; 6’n jan, in 

the west, westerly; as, 50t 6'n 

Jaq, West wind ; 0’ ojn, in the 

asterly ; as, 540 6’ on, 
east wind. From these four 
words are formed many deri- 
vatives, some of which we 
shall, in the coming Lessons, 
present to our readers, 

Donan, m., ayy, pl, the world, in 
its physical and moral accepta- 
tiou ; as, cA An DoAN DUl capt, 
the world is going round; ca 
AH DOTA ATZ SU de’n Denar, 
the world is going to misfor- 
tane. 

Saogst, m., 41, pl., the world ; the 
life of man—like the Latin 
seculum; as, tT An Taozal ro 
map ceo, this world passes 
away like a shadow. 

Crunne, f,, the physical world; the 
earth; the globe. 

Up, the earth, soil; mould; a5ur 
Hpdead ay wip cp le Feyeypige, 
and let the dry land appear. 
—Trish Genesis, , 1. V. 9. 

Cre, m., clay; as, ca re rince ran 
3-ce, he is laid in the elay. 

tem, £, the clay, or soil dag up; 
arable land, land producing 
corn. 

Duyl, f., oulle, pl, expectation, de- 
sire, wish; as, ta dul Azam 
le, [expect him; ca out 

5a) dul any, I wish to go to 
it. 

Dull, f ment, creature ; as, Cru- 
tursceom na q-oul, the Creator 
of the elements. 

Blaoys, call; (Greck, naréw, haleo.) 

leaéc, m., &@ lesson, written or im- 
parted. 

Lescan, m., a lesson ; also learning ; 
from ley3, read thou. Leaée is 
also a mound, a grave, a pile of 
stones heaped together in me- 
mory of the dead. Tailesér, 
from carp, sleep, plague, death, 
and teaéc; Tallaght, near 
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Dublin, commemorative of the 
death of Partholan’s followers. 
leacca, flattened. 

Win, adj. tine, thin; ming 
fine, explain; min) 
making tine, mincing, explain- 
ing; 7. m., explanation. 

Mul, m., axletree, the beam or 
axle turned by the wheel in a 
mill, and which sets the whole 
machinery in motion ; the axis 
of the earth ; a mound, a knoll. 
BWula na prota, the axle of the 
wheels ; cean an mul, the head 
of the axle ; mul-cean, the pole 
of the axis; muléiny na cpune, 
the poles of the world. This 
word mut, is the root of the 
Greek pv?n, and Latin molare, 
and all their derivatives. 

Muyer, f.. neck; Latin, monile, a 
necklace. 

Ojlan, a.-— ayn, plu. an island ; in, 
f., plu. mye. an island; 7, an 
island ; as, 1 Colujm Cylle, the 
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Island of Columb Kille. Heb. 
sx, ai, an island: jf and nr ara 
contracted forms of jhir, as, 
isle in English, for _ is- 
land. From jr are derived 
names of many places in Ire- 
land ; as, mr, Zach; an island 
in Lough Swilly ; linr-eoZamn 
Tnnishowen, (Eugene's Island , 
in the county Donegal ; Inir- 
Casta, Innisheathy, in the 
Shannon ; Injr-Carleann, Lr- 
niskillen; In, Ennis, chicf 
town of Clare; leaz-jyre, Le- 
hinch (half-island). 

Ode, m., 0101, pl., a teacher, a pro- 
fessor; ore faorrjDIne, a con- 
fessor ; from ojpe, and gaojp- 
on, confession ; oj>e bared, a 
godfather ; ode alcnoma, & 
foster-father. 

Pivom, first, principal. Latin, pri- 
min. Promadsbsn, first cause ; 

. pivot)-nom, principal divisions. 

Séomns. w., arse, pl a chamber ; 

Welsh, stamdr. 


EXERCISE XXXV. 


1. 2 acaqp, b-puql vary (Icisure) a500 anor? 
A thie, cya an vd qr ayl leat? 


2 Ns 
(What thing is desired by 


thee?) 3. Tx oujl (desire) agam 50 cpaccrayp (that you 
will treat) ay éyuc-eolup na calman (geography). 4. 
Wajpe map oubayne me, tp aye loom cpaccad ayp leat svorr. 
Cia eqle a bedear ayy sonfeacc leat (who else will be 
along with you)? 5. Ded mo éol-Cestap Paopaje aur 
mo Seapb-pyupe Wyytactac ;—T4D ays Fuypeacc ov anor an 
reompta prudesp (they are waiting for us in the study-room). 
G6. Whar (say) leo ceaée apteac any fo (into this place) ; 
vy peor lom-fa oul éucu (to go to them). %X5up anojp, 
nae b-guyl pe vjor reapyt daoyb (to von) eolur gasaql an 
an ealadan (all-ee-yan) ro o'y ode "na ustm-re? And now 
is it not easier for you to obtain knowledge of this science 
from your professor than from me? 7. %¢ séaqp dylyp, iF 
reap lyon uaye-re (from you), map Seall (because) 50 b- 
ruyl cu éo ceanra, azup Co Zpadaé py ayy vo caqne lyn, 
AZup mMipiZeany cu Fae yd & cH deacaqpe éo foylleype pry 
dujyy (to us), ZO cujZmyd Zac Kocayl a depp, aur jp aye 
L2 
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nn vo byyatapa (thy words are a pleasure to us). 8. 
Chedim, mae ry, Zan 1510 Bam leacz a tabaypiz daojb 6 
tapla (whereas) 50 b-fuylys do daylinan ann colup Fasayl: 
Rlaoyd art Macrae azuy appt do Col-ceatap Paopayc. 9. 
Slaopspeao, I shall [eall]. Ta pyao cuzatpy (they are to- 
wards us): tamu olliuyzée. 10. 2% Obyapmuyd a tie, 
CJA ay YD an SpuyHne, vo cra b-fuyl py (she ; referring to 
cpwyone, which is feminine)coramayl leq? 11. ODay oss 
t-usdap a caym-pe lesead Zup corarayl j le Lyacpoyo, no 
le ubal leaéza aj3 va muléyny (flattened at the poles). %& 
Waécayé cpanyor  b-gayl flop azaynn Zo b-pwl ay d0- 
tan fo cpu? 12. Jr gjop « pad zo b-guyl pe cpu 3 
éapla supe foam lange tap asp yz oul o 3Z-cdtynuyse 
taob 6 v-yap. 13. Jp maze ut cya acu live ayp tp faze, 
an line Lap 6 dear Zo cua, No an line lap d y-o1p, Zo v- 
gan? 14. Jp payoe ay lve lap 3 p-ojft 50 v-yape le cur5 
myle ae prepa. 15. Ip av-thaye tu:—a Paodpaze cpauvor 
& poppnceap ay cpappne? 16. Wy Sa pyryoryproyyn—calatiy 
azup use. 17. Cranvor a aqompistean pojny an uyppse 
‘how are the divisions of water named)? 18. Faypgzyjs 
oceans), majta (seas), oubayzyy (gulfs), cuayn (bays) loéda 
(lakes), caoyl fayppze (straits), atans. 19, Cad jad poynn 
vs calpan? 20. Tipze (continents) ; pyseséca, oflayn, 
payny (promontories), cyyn (headlands or capes), muyye|l- 
cipte. 21. Xn eol oujz cejépe appz (points or quarters) na 
cjuynne? 22. Jp eol Saii—casé (north), sear (south), 
opt (east), jap (west). 23. 2% Oyaqumuyo, b-gayl azadepa 
Flor cad fa a yglaojdceap  tTuad,” azar “dear,” ofp” agur 
“qapt,” aye cesepe ayz an dorjayy 2? 2h. My l pyop, a szaype 
25. Warre yr ponzanctaé loom pyv, do wynje azup eulays 
ca (you heard) mé o15 yvreacc daojb. 26. (Qkppaécad) 
Ol ca eyop azam-pe ay c-adbazy, ata. 27. Jovyp avo 
do do dSeapbpracayp @ 28. Nuaqyt by va opaoyée (druids) 
ANOLE AD T-pean-aqryyp tye a1y s80agad (adoring) ys spree a15 
eis 81 (on its rising) 0 jompmys pyad a v-aFayd ayes, 
azup Zlaodap map py ay an ci op a Z-coraype opts” 
aZup ayeTtaob a g-cul © yap;”? Taob a yp-rear Lanne “ deapy” 
azup aye an cyt ape a Uaty cuaé vo cle,“ cusd.” 29. Jp 
Maze Tu, 4 Wpaccaye Zo sep. 30. (Opayuyayo) an opr” 
Zlacdpajd me ayp bapye (top) vs cyreaypice po (map)? dl. 
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Ty fead acc “ quae,” azur “dear” aype on m-buany (foot or 
bottom) ; “ opp? aqp an caob na deap-layre, agup © yap” appt 
zaob na laye clé: 32. Ny eujzim 6. 33. Jr fonup (it 
is easy) « apépugad, a tc: spur Anoir ro @ minuzac. 
Ryo sympip aprayse (ancient) o’'jompuys ya opojée, mart 
dubaipic do Seapib-fyupe aye an Zplan o13 eqs; Zlaoddap 
Mart PID, Tuaé,” app ay Z-cappoe a by caob ya Laie tuasie ; 
act avoir “puarp popyobany luéc cpyé-colujy, jompuysead 
TAD 4 D- A5ad Aft aN TUAT, aZuy cuypeann roo 1 ite 
bop pa cipecaynce, azup ir e151) man FID don taob 
ta 6 Sear bere 413 bunny; av “orp,” caob ya layne deqre, 
azgurp ay “yap” zaob va layne cle. 34. Tuyzym, cujsim, 
avoir 6. 35. © Ta dune e]Zn 415 bualad a5 an dopur 
(some one is knocking at the door). 36. Fené cyaca any? 
37. Jp re apt n-ojde ac ann (it is our professor that is 
come), 38. Teisjs, map pyo cujszes; ca leyrypyd azam-pa 
le ¢5}4obad (go then to him; I have letters to write). 


TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Tue imparisylabic class—or those which take in forming 
the plural an additional syllable, are comprised under the 
following Rules :— 

Rete 1.—Nouns feminine (Sce Exceptions 1, 2, 3, to- 
Rule 1, for formation of Gender, p. 93) ending in one or 
more consonants immediately preceded by a broad vowel 
(a, 0, u); as: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Ceape. a hen. 
Cyan, a comb. 

Cor, a foot. 
Fuyneos, a window. 
Seallaé, the moon. 
Jngean, a daughter. 
Cary, a hand. 

Lyor, a fort. 
Peacdg, a pea-len. 


Ceapca, hens. 
Cyapa, combs. 
Cora, feet. 
Fuyneogza, windows, 
Seallaca, Moons. 
Jngeana, daughters. 
Catia, hands. 
Lyora, forts. 
Peacd3s, pea-hens. 
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SINGULAR, 
RyiSeséc, a kingdom 
Scyaé, a buckler, a shield. 
Slaz, a rod. 


PLURAL. 
RySeaccs, kingdoms. 
Scyata, bucklers, shields, 


Slaca, rods, 


Again, all nouns feminine in which the vowel preceding 
the final consonant is slender; as, 
byuyo, captivity. 
Oat, desire, an element. 
Fog, a sinew, 
Pejpc, a worm. 
P)31y, a penny. 


From these examples it is seen that, generally, when the 
vowel in the last syllable is broad (a, 0, u,) the vowel in 
the annexed syllable is broad (a); and when slender (1), 
the vowel in the annexed syilable is slender (¢), according 
to rule. 

Yet many nouns of this class, masculine as well as femi- 
nine, form the plural in », omitting the fiual slender 
vowel; as, : 
Bboy, a river. 


Dyuyde, captivities. 
Ouylle, desires, elements. 
Fejze, sinews. 

Peirce, worms. 

Py31ve, pence. 


ARbaya, contractedly, ajbye, 
rivers. 

REAA, sar eee ATEFLO. 

byrazapa and bpayepe, bro- 
thers, friars. 

Catana, and carépe, cities, 

Wayra, seas. 

Wazapa, mothers. 


Uap, father, m. 
Dpatayp, a brother, a friar. 


Cotayp, a city, 7 
Wasp, the sea, 7. 
LH)atajp, mother, f. 
Some nouns form the nominative plural from the nomi- 
native singular by taking c before the additional vowel; as, 


Sjuyavea, suns. 
Coyllze, woods. 
Pyanca, pains. 
Dhosava, and 
years, 


Byyay, the sun, f- 
Cojll, a wood, j. 
Pyan, pain, fi 
blyasay, a year. blaganza, 
Feminine nouns terminating in a rowe? in the nomina- 
tive singular form the plural from it by adding va; as, 


Coijuppa, a neighbour. Cotipppana, neighbours. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Lapatya, a married couple. — Lavatyna, married couples, 
Duala, a shoulder. DBualana, shoulders. 
Peappa, a person. ~ Peaytpana, persons. 

Unza, a nail. Unzava, nails, 


Rute 2,—Afasculine nouns (See Exception 1, to Rule 8, 
p. 94,) ending in 6jp, and masculines and feminines 
In jp, (pr. cen,) form the plural from the nominative singu- 
lar by adding 153 as, 


SlanuyZteoip, Saviour. SlanuySieos]115, Saviours. 

Ooptposp, a door-keeper. Doyptyoy]175, door-keepers. 

Sappojy (from Zapypida), a Daypoynys, gardens. 
garden, 

Calin, a girl. Calnys, girls. 


Norr.—‘ ce,” in the plural ending of this class of nouns, appears redun- 
dant (though quite in accordance with the usage of the written language), 
since the letters ‘ 78” alone represent equally as well the sound, and the 
plural inflection. The final syllable in the plural of Latin and Italian 
nouns terminating in ¢, sounds exactly like the Irish plural ending 1. 
We have, therefore, analogy to some extent in favour of this slight 
change. 


Others by adding ée; as 
ed oS ? 


Saoy, a sage. Saoyée, sages. 
Ooo}, a dunce, a simple per- Osojée, dunces. 
son. 
Oypsoy, a druid. Opaojte, druids, 
éannujse, @ merchant. Ceannuyzée, merchants. 
Svatipuyse, a swimmer. Svamuyste, swimmers. 
Hyd, a thing. Hejée, things. 


Rute 3.—Verbal nouns, z.2., nouns derived from the in- 
finitive mood, or present participle of transitive verbs, form 
the plural from the singular by changing the ending of the 
active participle into that of the passive participle; as, 
Wolsd, praise (from mol). Wolca, praises. 
buctlead, beating. buajlce, beatings. 
AlcugZad, thanksgiving (from Wleuysée, thauks 

alcuig, exalt, extol ; 
Latin, alius, high). 
Fulang, suffering. Fulayzca, sufferings. 


givings 
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VOCABULARY. 
ur, back; as, ajc pe am ayr, he bere, now ja aoe, Friday ; 
eame back; also, again, in (bee, from bean, a woman. 
composition, 7e; as, ayr-cr5, Venus, as frau, a woman, is 
rising again, resurrection, the radix of Friday); oa-Sa- 
Var, m., death; bat, destruction, tus, Saturday : Domnac, 8 
slaughter; bart, to destroy by day, trom the Latin, Dominica. 
drowning ; batead, past tense In pagan times Sunday was 
pass, was drowned; batad, part. _ called Dya-pujl, the Sun’s day. 
drowning. Domnaé is also the name of great 
Cars, 4, Easter ; from the Heb. churches built by our early 
pyp, pasak, This is an instance Trish Saints ; as, Domnad Pha- 
in which the Inbiel p is trans- ona, Donaghpatrick, — in 
muted—not into a cognate let- Meath ; — Somnaé-Sheaénal, 
ter, but into a palatine, « Dunshaughlin. 
The Ivish, like the Molic | Djabal, the devil; from dja, god, 
Greeks, prefer the use of ¢ (4) and abal, fearful, terrible ; Gr. 
to the softer vocable p. dsaBorus, diabolos; Latin, dia- 
Canbad. 72,, A/D, plu., a coach, wag- bolus; Welsh, diavol ; Italian, 
gon. diarola ; the Greek derivation 
Canbap, and} the gums. the pa- from SiaGarrw, ditballo, is 


Capbal, 5 late, the jaws; n't 
FlAcAL ann 4 éanbad, there is | 
not a tooth in his jaw. 

Da, day; dics (Latin) at present 
found only in compound Trish 
words ; as Dpa-Luary, Monday; 
Da-mainc, dics martis, Tucs- 
day; Dja-cedin, or (Sedein) 
Wednesday. The German god 
Woden, from which name W ed- 
nesday is derived, is the Irish 
Ceven, or Mercury. Dja-con- 
cain, Thursday. (Tondan the 
Thunderer, from cop, copanand 
ronyac, noise—thunder ; being 
the Keltic name of Jove; (Oja- 


EXERCISE XXXVI. 
Paopaye azur Seopa (Patrick and George). 


more than doubtful. 

Cabnac, a Hebrew. 

Fejle, £, a festival. 

Bain, f., an outcry, a rejoicing, 
laughing. Luat3am, from lust, 
free, quick ; and 34m, rejoic- 
ing, gladness, merriment. 

ULsampvear, m., gladness; (from 
wile, all; and Zajndear, glad- 
ness). 

Tors (Eesa), Jesus. 

Wane Wagpalene, Mary Magda- 
len. 

WMaojre, Moses. 


L. B-gayl cu-pa, a Sheoptpa, 013 foslam Zaodaylyge (are 
you, George, learning Irish)? 2. Tay. 3. Jontp dam 
avoqr, Ms ’p fe do tol , ca theud La’p ay ct peade-tpayn? 
4, Seacc la. 5. Abate ad ayy Zaodsailye (say them in 
Irish), 6, Oya-luaqy, opa-majpiz, Bja-cedejy, dja-Copdajn, 
dya-beyne, Ops-Sacuyuy, dpa-dorvays. 7. Jp mae tur cya 
ay t-resée-tyayn j po? 8. So { peace-tyaw ya catrge. 9 
Cad @ bys vo mjyuZed ay focayl—caqpy? 10. Focal 6 
TA ARAN, OY TeanZa Eabnas—azguy cyalluyseany re (it 
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signifies) “oul epyo” ve bys Supt cusyd (pr. choo-y, went) 
anzeal Oe cpyd ay Egypte azup do rmapbuys an mac bud 
ripve (the eldest son) ayy 546 a5 de cyZe]b muyyepe ya 
zine, mare Zeall yap lez Papao pa b-Cabnay5 oul le 
Waoype le sdpusgad tabajpt 00 Oyo va cpaypve. 11. Ta 
Flop azam ay an peayt c& proiypobea anne ap leabaryt do 
ratiob Waojre-caob na v-Cabpad a cuss amaé Fao] y-a 
ryan oy Ex)pe, aZup aypt ay cacy a baytead ya mancas 
ozup va capayl, na capbayo sgur ein é05015 (fighting 
men), ay 1% & Fe aZur ys ceangajne (the king himselt 
and the chieftains), ya laoépa (the warriors), azur ys 
rluaséa (and the hosts); map do plugad rus yad (how 
they were swallowed up) tpe éumaée Oe, ann wPgeyb vo 
Foinnge. 12. Oa pop agam ayn ay meud po, aét yy b- 
guyl Ejop azam cad fe do SlaojS ys Cyyopdayste carps 
ape appyt arp-eqpise ape Slanugécona? — 13, Slaoyoan 
car5 sip, man Seall San capluys pe (because it happened) 
& d-TUP, ATL a am ceaona apt Eapluys Fejle ayn ap Flos 
pa b-Judayzte—cayy5. 14. Nae mop ay fejle, rejle va 
cairge? 15. Jp mop 50 deptnyn; Fejle aqpe ap ens Sls- 
purSteoyp ay dorhayn oy ways ary bpeye buays (getting vic- 
tory over) ay an m-bar, an b-peacad, azur an djabal 
(devil), 16. Haé cop map pin, Zo m-beSead lusé-3ayye 
chose (joy of heart) ay Bad eqopdurse ai ay la po, agur 
Zo m-beySead va ouzlle geyy (and that the elements them- 
selves should be) ljonea le ulsaypoear, de bys Sup ers 
att 3-Ceany 50 buaSexé (victoriously) o') usis o15 bualas 
an bap azar an dpabal 50 deo Faoy Comp? 17. 845 cpaée 
ay vs ongllyb Beye paoy wlgzapoeapj;—oo fil me-pe « 5- 
cotnyuyze Zo m-bud dear ay peul @ PYM cA de Zyae ot beul 
ya m-boéz, Fo m-bySeann ay Spay aye thapoyy doryac- 
case 415 pe le luat-gayn, map Seall app epptugsad ay 
c-Soluyp oyada, 18. Cy Coppagpe cu-geyn apyary 7 ayy 
dathpad? 19. Hyon connayzic, aée dabaypt matayp lor 
Supt Copnarpie re Ferny 7 are Mapoyy bess vomyays aye eqpe- 
5ad 50 so moé. 20. b’ Feqdyp da m-bejdead ap Z-cyey- 
death asup apt v-SpAd co D[A0 aZup Co ceyé a’p by cpesdeath 
Haory Peadaip azup WazZoaleye nas m-beySeads jous5ad 
(een-yoo) ai bye opaynyn Faoy, 21. Jr cyonce yaé m-bey- 
dead. 22. 2 mebeydjp "pan m-bayle moyp an pub? 23, 
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bedyo. 24. Tay uzam-pa, map pe d0 coll 6, a mapiac. 
25. Tyocesad azuy farlce; sip boys uayy vo fayl agzam. 
26. Deannace leac. 27. Bo roypbiy Opa Saye 


VOCABULARY. . 


Caluite, past part., from ealusas, 
to separate, go away, divide. 
Cug-ceol, death song. 


Lojnean, m., brightness. 


Upnay, m., sense, feeling. 
Cat-abya, battle of rivers. 
Conzan, m. whispering. 

Chiongar, shall wither ; fut. tense of 


crtion, to wither. BMeuoujzean, pres. tense of the verb 
Cryorcal, m., erystal. menos, crease; root—meus, 
Dash, £, assent, free will. size. 


EXERCISE XXXVI. 
THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 
(Taken from the Irish Version of the “ Mclodies,” by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam.] 
Fonn—* The old head of Denis.” 
I 
Hy b-puyl ayyp an Z-cpuypne aoy émmayt, yo Zleann, 
Wap an lag « b-payl cd-fpuwsd va dir aban 80D 5 
Jr luajte Be Sear éaluyte wan, uw? apytan, pmo bjs, 
Na Enjovgsy av Zleayn slap fd tp ap mo Spode. 
Il. 
Hy fe ay c-atnapic bneas, aopbynn bj pZapea app Fad caob, 
Hj fH loweap ay epyorcayl, yo ap-blad ya 5-cpaob, 
Hj fe comgay ys puta may euz-ceol wya-pise, 
Mee yy @yZ1y vjor ojlre, TA any dopiyeacs ay époyse. 
Ill. 
*S jaa mo Eade, DO éeanzayl mo éumany ’p mo claon, 
Do Peap aye Fac. DPD ADDY, PFET farcea ya man; 
Op yl aon yd d'a Alle pad meudarzeano a blad, 
O's Fefeppy Tpe Fab aype a uy -bideann AZapy Ziad. 
Iv. 
% sloany aopbjyn Caé-aboa,* bud puapinead mo fuap 
Fao] £apQa8 do Gabayy le mo éapa Fjop-buan; 
A aye o w-beysmuyd 6 ya pjoncayb Faoy djdean 7 30 pay 
S apt Z-cpopdie mayt do éyay-ppiuéa coijeargea le oajtiy 


* Avoca. 
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I. 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ;* 
Oh! the last ray of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


il. 


Yet, it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 
‘Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or rill, 

Oh! no—it was something more exquisite still, 


Ill, 


‘Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


Iv. 


Sweet Vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 
cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace! 
“The Meeting of the Waters” forms a part of that beautiful scenery 
which lies between Rathdrum and Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, 


and these lines were suvgested by a visit to this romantic spot, in the 
summer of the year 1807.— Vote by Mr. Moorr. 


* The rivers Avon and Avoca. 
VOCABULARY. 
Mnrage, adj, gen. fem. of anpaé, | Fest, music, melody, science, skill. 


ancient, old, sage. | Lann, a sword; a knife; a sword- 
Druwnp, f., captivity ; bre, poss. | blade. 

case, O5-la0é, young warrior. 
Clans, prep. case of claynyeac, a Laoé-ceorl, warrior of song. 
‘ harp. ; ve» tang, of verses, of song; 05- 
Cus, f., a chain, a fetter. laoc na pann, the young hero 
Daonas, condemning, enslaving ; of song. 


while raopad, is acquitting, | (Oo) reuab, he swept ; reuab, v, 
freeing. : | to sweep ; n., a broom, 
Cazlaé, fearful ; peaty-eazlaé, fear- 
less, | 
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EXERCISE XXXVIIL. 
THE MINSTREL BOY. 
Fonn—Wopjn. 


I. 
Do Epyall dum cata 65-laoe ya pany, 
Lape vamad Eyneann appease; 
Lanny atari Fapzte a]ft Zo ceann, 
Wy soppfeace le n-a clayppys- 
RW Cipe va peoay! ap ay Laod-ceoyl snynn, 
Da m-beead an paogal do d' Saopad, 
Ta son Epuyt athayy le do rholad Zo bynn, 
*S aon Lany amayy le do faopad. 
It. 
Do Euje ay bap, aéct me Euyt, Zo Foil 
A 4 éporse neareeazlac, cpeuntipan; 
BCp paob re teuda claypiyyze ay ceorl, 
Do reuab pe, an cps bj peuntap: 
Wy oabarpes vp tyylleyS cuyyz do Suz, 
BC epuyt Gaon ya b-peat paopia; 
Ip nj claynpéape 30 |)-euz do lan bynn-ppuc, 
Lan bpuyde 4’p bpoyy va cijte. 
i. 
The Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
“Land of Song!" said the warrior-bard, 
“ Tho’ all the world betrays thee, 
“ One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 
“ One faithful harp shall praise thee !” 


IL. 
The Minstrel fell!—but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his prond soul under; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 
For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, “ No chains shall sully thee, 
“ Thou soul of love and bravery, 
«“ Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 
“ They shall never sound in slavery !” 


KEY TO EXERCISES— 


EOCIJR HR yBNATUSADO. 


THIRTEENTH LESSON— 
2H TREAS LEJSEXH DEUS. 
EXERCISE XXV.—4an Cupsshtd Bratustd gue FIC. 


1. What (kind of) food do you like to have in the morn- 
ing, for (your) breakfast? 2. I like bread and butter, tea 
and cream, and cold meat prepared since yesterday (the 
day before). 3. Will you allow me to fill tea for you? 
4. I shall, and welcome (i.¢., with pleasure), if you please 
(if it is your will). 5. Do you use sugar with it? 6. 1 
do so; and besides, [like much sugar. 7. Do you prefer 
cream to milk (literally, is cream better with you than 
milk)? 8. I preter cream. 9. Give me a portion of the 
mutton, if you please. 10, I shall (give it) and welcome. 
11. Perhaps you like an egg? 12. I do not; I have 
plenty (my sufficient share is) in the meat. 13. Give me 
the cream-ewer, if you please. 14. Here it is to you and 
a hundred thousand welcomes. 15. At what hour do you 
breakfast each day? 16. At half hour after (at half-past) 
(the) eight, or at (the) nine o'clock. 17. What hour do 
take (eat) luncheon? 18. E eat it at (the) two, or at (the) 
one o'clock. 19. Who is usually with you eating break- 
fast? 20. The family of the house, as are my father, 
and my mother, my brother and my sister, my children 
(of) sons, and my children (of) daughters, (ie. my chil- 
dren male and female). 21. Where is thy brother Wil- 
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liam this (present) time? 22, He is in Dublin, the capital 
city of Ireland. 23. Were you ever in Dublin? 24. I 
was; and in truth to you a beautiful and extensive city 
it is: I would like to be in it each year for two or three 
months. 25. Is there any person at all residing in it re- 
lated to you? 26. There is; my grandfather, or the father 
of my mother, along with a ‘consin- german, and many 
other per: sons—relatives. 27. Is James Mé Hugh a consin- 
german of yours—he who is, if it be true, as president or 
chancellor in Trinity College? 28. He is a cousin-german 
of my mother, and he is related to myself, in the fifth de- 
gree: he is indeed very generous to me, for he bestows 
much money on me every time (whenever) I go to the 
city. 29. That is good; what time were you in Dublin? 
33. It is now indeed three months; but T expect that [ 
shall be in it before another month. 31. Will you come 
up me to my own house tonight? 32. Ido not wish 

; the house’ of my erandfather is very near to me; and 
fi will go to it; the people of the house wish that I shonld 
tarry with them. 33. Are you going? 34. Tam. 35. 
God's blessing be with. , 86. Thank you (may good be to 
you); safe mayest thou be, and thy kindred. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON— 
AN CEXTARWUO LEJSEXH DEUS. 
EXERCISE XXVI~ AN SCISCHS BNATUSAD AK FICTO. 

1. La anbpiesgs @ po? 2. Ip la bpead @ Zo perp. 3. 
Tac payb agapy sport avbpeags apoyple pads? 4. by 
AFRAID, Ne DETOID, ADP THE anbpeas, may depp tu, le tamal 
mat. 5. Hac an-tnae Opa Buy? 6. Sead, yp avenjaye 
Oj ony. 7. Cpa ca mayé aét Oya aman? 8. Cya fe 
Oypar Azao-pa 445 4 b-¢aql av opptead py colurp, 7 Flor 
al éeppo yo Zo male. 9. "Se ugzoaye aZuy pyjorn-adbay @ 
BAe HjS a TA ype yearly aZup agp calaty; Se cup azar cyryoe 
@ Fae vd aca, yo a bepSear; pp re o Cputuys an Fav 
apur on seallac, azar vs peulca po ule a folpuygeann an 
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rpeup: ca Se ayn Zaé am azar beyds 50 bpat: molad Zac 
teanza é 10. Cys fe « tholar Zo pion an Ty5eapna? 
11. Se an ¢eap cdjp af3 a b-guyl eolup cya fe Oya, 50 be 
guyl Se mon; 50 b-payl Se éumadcac; azup eolup cys fe 
Ke, Zo b-ruyl pe boée, cayp. 12. Cad é a1) vd ay paosal 
yo? 18. Ty b-puyl any acc coo, a 74 peal Feappe agar avn 
ry pinyseap. 14. Gad @ ay mS veaty? 15. S] ay pugeace 
any bul-Oja az pyasarl poor Slo, ager any s G-payl 
Da (h-anarma) beapnaZte a15 cabajpe molea do’ 6 ayom 
naomta, 16. b-puyl ca-pa vsorea? 17, Fy b-puqlym na- 
omea, nD] molar me fey, 519 Zo b-puyl myay azam o bee 
mae 18. Ta ppor ag5ad pad vo conmazple av c-peanduype t 
“yamol agar va cap ta-peqy;” dy pole an y1S msptiol ad. 
19. Cad fe ayn vd usbap. 20. Jp prep do Baorpa uabay 
IP ceay de 0s peace b-peacayd Hapbea—aabhap. 21. b- 
guyl for agad na peace b-peacasd mapbia? 22. Ta prop 
—uabap, papot dpuip, coud (envy), cpaop, Ferny (anger), 

apap lerrge. 23. Feycyin zap. b'e ay c-nabap, bun- fed aur 
preaty ya peacayd ate hae @ peacad na n-deatan e, 
AZup Adbap Peacasd apt Z-ceud ceapryovpyye WSayty agZur 
Cabs. 24. Fercym gap ode tu. 25. Cys fe an feay ro 
a5 teaéc? 26. Jp pe, Upllam mo éapao dsilyp, baan. 
27, Uy fe acd apy? 28. Jp pes ro fe. 29. Ceud mile 
Kailce pomac, @ éaptayo mo clejb; cyayppor a b-euylye any 
ws? 30. Tame Zo maye, tA me buySeac dupe. 31. By- 
Bead azazyy appoeap bery, or deayamujd appoyft Fanaé le 
ceqle. 


FIFTEENTH LESSON— 
UH CUISWUO LEISCAN TEMS. 
EXERCISE XXVIL—2H seactanrd SHitusad we FICK. 


1, Who is there? 2.1. 3. Who (are) you? 4. James 
O'Brian. 5. Come in, James; you are w elcome ; sit down 
andconverse; [am glad that I see youin health. Itisa 
long time ( (day) since thou and I were together before this 
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day; and assuredly to yon, I am glad now that we are 
here with each other—y ou who have a high estate, and a 
reputation throughout ‘the globe; and I who am here in 
the extremity of the country, without knowledge and with- 
out notoriety. 6, Oh, L implore of you do not commence 
so soon to praise me; or I should rather say, quizzing me. 
7. Certainly I am not quizzing you; but Iam telling the 
truth. {know that you are very hunble, and I shall not 
speak another word in your praise. AAs I said, it is long 
since we were with each other going to school, when we 
were in your grandfather's, God's blessing be w ith his soul. 
Have you not travelled much of the world since then? 8. I 
have. I have much to tell of everything which I heard, 
and every thing T saw, if I had an opportunity to spend « 
while with you. But I will have an opportunity at another 
special time. 9. Do you recollect when I and you on a 
certain day. were walking out from the town of Cork, and 
you said that you w ould ike to swim, and when we were 
in the water, there came a large wave, which brought, on 
its returning, you with it, and you went along with the 
stream, until you alighted on a rock; then T swam after 
you, eri brought you to shore half alive as you were? 
10. It is true that I recollect well that day, and I shall 
have a recollection of it for ever; it is for that reason | 
have (entertain) aflection and great esteem always for you, 
thankful for all you did for me. 11. Were there not. other 
young men with us that dav? 12. There were certainly ; 
but neither of them wishe:l to go against the angry billows, 
13. It was well they acted so. Since you have com- 
menced to speak of them, who were the young men who 
were along with us on that day? 14. There were Andrew 
Fitzpatrick, George Williamson, and Thomas MacDonnell, 
three who knew how to swim extremely well. 15. Are 
they all alive yet? 16, They are not all; two of them 
(got death) diced; but Thomas MacDonnell is yet alive; 
and_ he is not only a good man, but a highly learned doe- 
tor, and a renowned sage. 17. Fam well pleased at that; 
is it long since you heard from him? 18. Oh, it is; I 
“have not heard from him these five years. 19. A person 
of what likeness was he, in order that I may see, do F re. 
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collect him? 20. He was a tall man, abont six feet; red 
in his complexion; beaming in his eve, handsome, lone. 
cheeked; his brows compact, round, and his hair the colour 
of gold ; ‘his visage mild, handsome. 21. I know him wel: 
now; you have great memory. 22. Had he not a sister 
whose name was [sabella—is that her name? 23: Isabella 
was her name, 24. Are you tired after your journey? 35. 
Tam not. 25. We can therefore walk throug h the garden, 
the evening is so fine. 27. I like it, if you like it. 28. Cer- 
tainly, I like it. To whom does the garden belong? 29, 
To me. 30. I perceive you are a great agriculturist. 
31. I do not be often (employ ed) at it, but from time to 
time. 42. Come in and view the flowers. 33. I shall and 
welcome, 


SIXTEENTH LESSON, 
AH SEJSEXO LEJSEUH DEUS. 
EXERCISE XXVUL—2n T-oCTMHAD SHATUSAD WR FICIO. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO STUDENTS. 


1. Alexander, have you been at school to-day? 2. I 
have been; I de not wish to bea day at all from school. 
ee lcs not right for any voung man, such as you are, to 
be a day from school, whilst it is in his power to be at it 
(to attend). 4. I trust you are reading the high sciences ¢ 
5. Well, Lam not (reading), bnt those only that are ordi- 
nary, such as writing and reading. a knowledge of the 
globe and grammar, and things of that kind, alone with 
the languages—English, Greek, French and Latin. 6. 
You have a know ledge, have you not, of the principal parts 
of cach language of ‘these—that is, you know their divi- 
sion and their explanations? 7. Lhave: for it is casy to 
know these. There are nine divisions of language ; “and: 
of these are two parts, the noun and the verb, like woof 
and warp, framing every discourse together, and there i 
not in the other parts, but as it were, colour and form 
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& How could you know a noun? 9. It is easy for a person 
to know it; for the name of every thing that is created, or 
of which we can form a notion (it) is a newn; for example, 
the names of men and women, as Achilles, Augustine, 
Alexander, Asneas, or Kevin, Cormac, Edmund,. Anilia, 
Angelica, or Bar bara, Blathny, or Kate; ; or again the 
names that appertain to men or to women, in relation to their 
duty or in relation to their state,-—such as father, mother, 
sister and brother, porter, poet, monk ; or the names rok brutes 
—horse, mare, filly, bull; in one word, thename of every thing 
created, or of which we can form a notion (it)isa noun. 10. 
How many genders in it (are there)? 11. There are only 
two genders, that is, the masculine and feminine: and since 
from nature there are only two sexes (amongst) mankind, 
male and female, in like’ manner, nouns have only two 
genders, masculine and feminine; 12. Oh, I know well 
that there are only two genders when we speak of those 
names which present to our minds (ideas of ) things living; 
but when we treat of the names of things that are not living, 
in what manner will we have a knowledge of the gender of 
the noun, when the object is devoid of sex? 13.1 shall give 
you a knowledge of that at another time, I have not leisture 
to-day. 14. Ata certain time to come, you and I shall be 
together, and we shall have a conversation on this subject. 
15. Let it beso. 16. But stay: you have not told mea 
word of the manner in which a young man can obtain 
readily a knowledge (of the grammatical ‘meaning) of every 
word that occurs to him in discourse. 17, Withal we shall 
have an opportunity for that on another occasion; I have 
not leisure just now. I am obliged to depart, the bell is 
tolling, 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON~ 
AH SEACTWMUO LEJSEXRN DEUS. 
EXERCISE XXIX.—2AN NARHA BWATUSAS WR ICT. 


1. Cound mjle palze potyac o Seaplayp; cranvor a b-fuyl 
cu? 2. Ta me play; baydeadarp ouje. 3. Ta bpdyo opm 
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Zo dey, Zo b-guyl cu « plaqyce thaye. 4. Cipnnon 4 
Hye cu apfOypt ay [ad—an 1% mapculJeacc, no aypt corr? 
5. Do poner sypoip ayft an c-pean-Zoap, apr eotrs 6. 
Cyannor « b-fuylyo do éajpoe anvp an m-bajle, 0) atarpt 
Zur do Thazajpt, do deanb-bnacaip Seazan, azup do seapib- 
fiup SeylySan, azup vo col- ~Ceatapt Séamup WacSeagZan. 
7. Tayo ule « plajnce that, buseacap do Ohya. 8. Cy- 
anvor b-fuyl do Seapb-bpataip Myopear ; b-puyl pe plan? 
9. Hy gyop Azam cyannor  b-guyl re anor, dyn vy Cualayd 
me wade le cpy mora. 10. TS JongZa opm fFaoy pio, map 
Seall sup payb pe co ceavathayl ope, agay ¢o cumanaé le 
pea Gapoyb, Zup faojl me naé leyZpad ye aon thy atpayy 
dul tape Zav popjobad Cugzad-pa yo éum o' atayt no do 
mata. LL. Jp ejop Zap payb re a Z-cotipuyde cyyealea 
AZIp caumanac, aZup anthays Sam-ra; ny 715 ljom-ra aon 
Fad a Tabaypne appt an c-pord po, age coy aypt byt eqle age 
atyay ANS cuztnnusad 30 b-puyl an nid 4 oubpad Zo Fjon 
caob msptan eqle, | ,Fion AIP PAD Mayt an B-CeAdNS ? ar 
athayic, af cuympe.” 12. Ca an ajc o payb re ‘nuaspt do 
éualayp uapse aypt an Scayo deyZjonac? 13. by pe a Loq- 
Bdjon; aZur oubaype re Zap parb ouql azze oul Zo Frayne; 
or pole b-aip va Rygatyayne;* ya b-Blp 4 tpeapyugas, 
Azur cuaypic 4 tabarpe aye Jocaylle. 14. O64, feycym; ’re 
Ir do1St15e¢ Zo b-guyl re anoyp 415 d6anad va h-aqpoipe appt a 
labaip re, cpeap an Eupoyp; paceayd re b’ feyorp, 50 d-cy 
ay talman paomhea Sip “ yy] mupyte 50 copscptjoe.”. 15. Hj 
b-fuyl, dip do Zeall pe « beyd’p an m-bazle aj5 an voolsd 
16. yp pyubayl cups a b-pad Ean do ein ontéayp, 17. 
Hjopt éuajd me a puath vjor gape na Coynzojon azur 
Ceanzip, ofaz me Loynzdjon azur bpuaéa ys h-amuyre 
Tarapze bpuarse pry, blagan 6 pyo. 18. Rab cu ayz 
cead nuad na goipe? 19. Sead; bySear 413 ceac yo Felre, 
Oo DTeAE NA d-T]Feawayd Co mayt a’p a d-cTead ya 5- 
cojtéeay. 20. Had majpeac an fottine teac yuad ya Ferre 
—obayn Euntaé ny fe amayy don Ryoipe Seaplap a Bape 
nabs éum @, aéc d0 7p aoip ann 4 b-puylmyo? 21. Rab 
cna talla nao Scepajn? 22. Bydeap, ip aluiy & 23, 
Cad fe an beallad ay gill cu 6 Lowgojon? 24. Do pyn- 

* The Rhine, from pu3, and amujyn ; others derive it from és amun, 
the smooth river. 

M 
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yess Wasneserrep, mo beallac; dp, bud wyan low eeye 
PD cappde-Zaok appyse a bp yy & Z-comyuyse any, azure 
& bl a Zcoryuyd avéapeapad le muyyeqp m’acap. 25. 
Chedyr 50 b-fuyl cu colgad ay claéc-papyobad Zaé ule 
bagle mop 4 Sacpanjat? 26. Bo dep yy b-puqlym; 
deapbajm Sujet yap faz me mo ee Sutcayp feyy a pyarh 
ACT AO UATfE Atay; Ta BAS Azam aye a Zopzayb, azur 
maZsb, a Zleancazb, a lodab azur 4 phabeayb: cabaype 
dam-pa cumayt a Wuryayy ceyxt, aZup vy lt byoyy agZam ayn 
Spt azup app tyaoy Loyyzdqn. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON— 

MH T-OCTWMRDO LEJZEUH DEUS. 
EXERCISE XXX.—2N TRIOCAON BNATUSMS; or, AN DeICsIwDd 
BHACUSAS wR PICT. 

1. God save you, James, dear friend of my heart! 2. 
May God and (the blessed) Mary save you, Peter, flower 
of nobility! is it not early you are this morning on foot? 
3. It is early, indeed; because the morning is so fine, and 
I feel inclined to havea walk along with you. 4. Yonarea 
great walker certainly: there is not a good day at all that 
you are not rambling from hill to hill, from glen to glen, 
from plain to plain , from glade to glade, through the land. 
5. Well, it-is true for you: certainly, I am delighted, in 
our native land, to be out every time I can, on the summit 
of the mountains, on the tops of the hills, and in the re- 
tired recesses of the valleys; or again walking on the border 
of lakes, or along the coast. 6. I do not like to go out to- 
day; I have much (business) to ‘es 7 Oh, you said 
the other day, and you promised that you would be ready 
to-day, and that you would have an opportunity to drive 
with me through the country ; for, in truth to you, I would 
not like to be with any other but yourself—for you are so 
xequainted with every house, and with every place, with 
every cabin, and every chateau (big house); with every 
glade and every valley, mountain, glen, well, stream, 
river, mound, cemetery, churchyard; and not only that, 
but you know the history of everything of which I wish 
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to speak, or of which I should like to get information. 
8. Iam thankful to you for the great appreciation in which 
you hold me, an appreciation of which Iam not worthy, 
and especially from a man who is possessed himself of so 
much learning as you have. I donot therefore feel satisfied 
(from the fact) that I cannot accompany you to- day; but 
we shall have another day. 9. Did you not promise that 
you would be prepared to-day? 10. ‘T did (promise); but 
do you not know that I have much (business) to do, and 
that E cannot have (obtain) leisure to-day. 11. It is tree 
that each person onght to perform the things thatare under 
his (charge) direction,and on that account Ido not wish that 
you should do anything that would not be right for you to 
do. 12. I sce that you have sense, and that you are not 
like a great many young people (filled) with an over desire 
for every yain pursuit. 13. [am thankful to you; it is 
aoe ‘and kindly you speak on every matter. “14. What 

day now will you ‘be ready to come with me? name it. 
15. Any day of leisure (holy-day) ; or the first day of the 
week, if it be fine, 16, It is long, perhaps, until we have 
another (fine) day like the present—the air is high; the 
firmament azure; withont a cloud (cloudless); without a 
mist; the sun rising radiant; the birds warbling on every 
tree; and all creation lightsome with beauty as on the first 
day it issued forth from the hand of the Lord. 17. Lam 
greatly disposed (there is an inclination or desire on me) 
to go with you. 18. Do not come; we will have another 
day equally as fine. 19. This is my other. coming; our 
breaktast is ready. 20. Mother, this is Peter O° Ibete; of 
whom I often made mention (spoke) to (with) you;— 
young friend for whom I entertain great aaet: 21. He 
is welcome: ten thousand welcomes to you. > This is a 
beautiful morning, madam, 23. Yes hea: os is the 
first beautiful morning we have had (for the) last month. 
24. James, your breakfast is ready, and your father and 
sister are awaiting your presence ; perhaps’ this y oung geh- 
tleman has not yet breakfasted. 25, Peter, give us the 
honour of your company at table. 26. W ith’ pleasure, i in- 
deed; but I can with truth say that (it is) on me the ho- 
nour is conferred, to be in your society. 27. Please just 
go before me; this is the way. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON— 
AH HUOIWKO LEJSEXH DEUS! 


EXERCISE XXXIL—€N T-2ONMAd Bratusad wk TRIOCMO; or 
AN T-HONSHAD BSHNTUSAS OCUS wR FCT, 


1. Henry, you are the best of men to be here so soon as 
you are—where is your brother? 2. He will be here im- 
mediately (on the spot, ay ball); it was not possible for 
him to come with me when I had been ready, because our 
cousin-german Alphonsus O’Hegan was on a visit with us, 
and he was obliged to stay in order to be along with him. 
3. Oh, I see; that is right. 4. What o’clock is it now? 
5. It is only four o'clock. 6. It is early so, in the evening. 
7. Just accompany me, and we can have a walk; or a 
sauntering stroll around here, and have a conversazione 
with each other. 8. We can so; and I lke it, for I do not 
wish to be inside doors but as short as I possibly can. 
9. This is the way by the side of the house. 11. Thank 
you (may good be to you); it is easy to stumble ina 
crooked, slippery road like that yonder. 12. What is your 
opinion of our own residence and position here, of our 
land and of our appurtenances? 13. Jam of opinion that 
your residence is good; your land very good; your posi- 
tion delightful ; and your appurtenances of the best. 14. 
Which is the better—your house, or our house? 15. Your 
house is better than our house. 16. We are convenient to 
the running water; to the large town (market-town) ; to 
the sea—things that enhance the value of a country-house. 
17. Is this your garden? 18, It is our garden; come in 
and view it, 19. What the thing in it? ie, what does it 
contain? 20. Much—there are potatoes and cabbages, 
peas and beans, carrots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, onions, rose-trees, apple-trees, pear- 
trees, gooseberries, and such like. 21. I perceive that it 
looks well just now. 22. What is your notion of the man- 
ner in which the trees are, and of every growth (growing 
plant) which is in the garden? 23. Iam of opinion that 
your apple-trees are too high, and your raspberry (trees) 
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scattered without pruning. 24. To whom belongs that 
garden yonder, and this orchard which is near me? 25. 
To my own people—my relatives, Patrick and James 
O'Daly. 26. Their orchard is superior to yours. 27. It 
is not indeed. 28 Their apple-trees are superior; their 
pear-trees, their rose-trees, and every herb or plant which 
is growing in their orchard is superior to your trees and 
your growing (plants). 29. Perhaps so, but I rather have 
my own than their share, though it be so good (as you 
assert). I know, at all events, that our oats and our wheat 
is better than their oats, their wheat, and their corn. 30. 
Are you not very well informed in regard to land—ie., 
how wellinformed you are in regard to land......31. It is 
dinner-time; come in; the company are assembling. 82. 
We shall have a merry feast, I expect. 33. We shall, if 
the best wine and the best meat to be had in Limerick can 
make young people feel merry. 34. Shall we not have 
dancing? 3. You will, if you wish, to the dawn of day. 


TWENTIETH LESSON— 
eH FICEXO LEISEANH. 
EXERCISE XXNIL—2n dog SNaTtusad oeus wu FCT. 


1, This is a beautiful day, James? 2. It is a beautiful 
day, thanks be to God. 3. Is it not early, that yon as well 
as myself are on the road? 4, It is early indeed I am on 
the road. 5, Have you any news at all for me? 6. Well, 
T have no news at all for you. 7. Perhaps you have; you 
were never without some new story for an individual, for 
you are under the repute of being entertaining, facetious, 
and that weariness would not be on (could not come near) 
any one that would be with you on the road or in the 
field. 8, Thanks to you, Connor (or, Cornelius) ; you were 
always agreeable, pleasant, mirthful. 9. I am ‘only ex- 
pressing, James, what each person is saying of (on) you. 
10. It isa long time since T had an opportunity of having 

m2 
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a conversation with you—where do yon now reside? 11 
I have a dwelling near Galway—a town in Connaught, 
situated on the coast. 12. O,1 know; that is a town 
that is progressing greatly—a town that is now on the 
straight course (ie, necessarily the shortest) to New- 
foundland, and a town to which each many are coming from 
every quarter, and besides a town in which above all things 
our native language is held in esteem. 13. The tribes of 
Galway were always studiously fond of the language of their 
fathers. 14. But has not your brother Edmund come 
back? 15. He has; I thought that I was telling you of 
it. 16. You were not. 17. Well, he came home. 18. 
Is it in America he was? 19. Yes. 20. Has he much 
money on his return, literally—on coming to him? 21. 
He has not much money, for he has been in it only two 
years, and the time was unfavourable for obtaining employ- 
ment; he has not therefore much money. 22. Does he 
say anything good of (on) the country and of (on) the peo- 
ple? 23. He says it is a good place; that the people are 
without slavishness, free, just, laborious, honourable. 24. 
Had he fine weather on (the) sea? 25. He had not fine 
weather on sea, fhe wind was high, the firmament (covered) 
with darkness, and a mist or cloud on the sun for two days. 
26. Was it in (on) a sailing vessel he came? 27. No; but 
inasteamer. 28. What is the name of (which is on) the 
steamer in which he came? 29. Prince Albert. 30. Was 
it at Galway they put into harbour? 381. Itis. 32. By 
my word, we are near Loughrea; this is the term of my 

urney to-day. 83. Are you going far? 34. Iam going 
to Athlone. 35. Remain with me here to-night, and you 
will be in (it) in time enough to-morrow. 36. Thanks to 
you; I shall not wait. 37. Well, there is welcome for you, 
if you remain, 88.1 will not wait; I shall repair onward. 
39. God speed you. 


Nore.—The learner should not avail himself of the aid of a Aey or 
trarsiation but as seldom as possible, and never until after he has first 
done his best to translate the exercise proposed. 

He should also write out the trauslation oftener than once. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LESSON— 


UH T-WOUNWAO LEJFEUH AIN FICIO. 
EXERCISE XXXIIL.—2&n TRIAD SNAatusUwd oeus wR FIC. 
The Lord's Prayer. 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name; 
thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them who trespass against us; 
and lead us not into temptation; Lut deliver us from evil, 
Amen. 


The Angelical Salutation. 


Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now, and at the hour of our death. Amen. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of hea- 
ven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of the 
Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified ; 
dead and buried, he descended into hell; the third day he 
rose again from the dead; he ascended into heaven; and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; 
from thence he will come to judge the living and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic Church ; 
the communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the re- 
surrection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 


Above all, he must, if he wish to learn the language, repeat the sen- 
tences presented in these exercises, and form new ones. There is no 
learning a language thoroughly without assaying to spcak it. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON— 
UAH OOWAO LEJSEXN AN FICIO- 
EXERCISE XXXIV.—2n Ceatanshd BraATUZWd DCUS sR ACTOS 


1, & Oovéad, ap dl cu do cud cé? 2. O’olap. 3. 
Ware, 5 tapla Zo b-pul ay opdée bpeag, ceyZmuyp amaé 
AZup D@aymMusp PPaTpopfieace ap ay Apioan, azur bjSeas 
AZapn compad cajeyeatpac. 4. Jp mae ljom @; aéc ca 
mo Seapb-pjuyte OpyZio Fao Suyl wHSyt Zo b-fanesyyy ayce 
ait ead uazpie. 5. Wayre pape apne] Teace ann aonpeacc 
lov. 6. Sead: Jangad. 7. 3¢ Hyudio ap thayé leas teacc 
ann sonfeacc le Waolthaype ORagallac azup loom gern 
Cofad a’p beySmuyd af5 pparpoeaés app an anoan? 8. Jp 
mat loom; ta bndd mop opm @ bee any mo éuraée e]ty- 
olloz eoluyp fagayl 6 bup v-eazva—marre vac aluyy (or 
WSteudsé) ay opdée fj! 9. (Waoltnujpe) yp ofdSee anyys- 
Meudaé j Zo cjycee. 10, Ta pe aqZ proc Zo Feupt—nae b- 
gol? 11, Ta pe siz pyoo Fo Fetlp, Oye cazd conaptayo 
ujle ploca folur; c4 an ppeuyt 340 veul, azup Zopm; ta Av 
Bd0e 677 TUAYS, TA Ya preulca 475 dealpad Fo h-anloypac; 
TA An T-aen an-fuap, aZup oubsypz mo Seapth-bpatayp Sea- 
mur lyom Zo b-fuyl ay z-aypgzead beo rior Zo mop. 12. 
(Oonéad)—a Hyysyo an yl leac aympye pyoca? 13. Jp 
al lyom Zo b-aniyop. 14. Jp aql loom pyubal amaé avn 
an ode. "Yuayp ATS 546 HIS cyuy,—Zan fFuam le clor; 
‘nuaype a ca an tala, mart mbedeas, oul ayy puajy, an 
Feallad Zo baanyad a dealuzad map cd 6 yose ayy pene 
Buy, azar va peulcs mop luce pare of comayp dopuye 
vette 413 peejtead 4 leupa, cappbavad oupoy an apap ud 
fusp ano 6 b-guyl ay Solup pjopparse § a éoriypujse., 15, 
(Waolthaype) yp puaype Fo depth prusppead appt ay vee’ 
fo azur rion FeTD apousad of conn Ha caltnan; aqz qtad, 
ms T& ay Fordopup éo lonpsc fo, vaé zlopmap Lavy vo 
dain ay apd-py5!—ma ca an corp-pcdl éo0 aluyy, nad aluyy 
FO MS an cataosp qposda. 16. Oc, anvr sv cip piv va 
lonna rjopyupde, yl span, vo zeallad,—ye Oya Exon 
rolup azup Zldypt azur pos luce compujSe va b-rlaycear. 
V7. (Doyéad) cujpeany cu o Z-cuphna Say ay poarp o 
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deppiceapt a d-caob Naopty Pryp Hany, azup a o-caob an 
Naopy woypt—Say Napyip Cosola, Zap Zar, agp bread 
puZad o Specyoc ya Nope ayy Zaye do’ b-Faysycan, ayn 
Seaca Sealpac ya b-flajéear, ayouyl a 5-cpoyse a bese avvr 
AY Apap ud of cjony ya peulza any 4 b-fuyl ap 0-Tiseaptya 
VA Zecuman a pZeytead ya Zlayte. 18. (bys) Cynce 
TA IMUANTS MAE 1A Ud Yaoupda; dye 415 bpeatnuzad 
Mypeveyty Tp MyDIe cup} S yy aype an 78 thappyear an cpepeary 
dunn d-cAob na h-ajre ud a deapuys Ops d0'y rhuyyeqi a byto- 
DAP & N-Zplad appt, aBup oeypm a b-goclayb reanpayd apt o- 
ciple, ny B-guyl Slope mare Zlaypt nayne.” 19. 3575 50 b-full 
ymuaynzte Mat fad ped ynaduzida aZzup bud 64] Zo d-cTyoc KAD 
ADDY [NYT[Y Fae Ou, NAC beag a Seanar leuppmuasyze map 
yao? 20. (Ooncad), if Kop TDS eIpIZeany ay meud ro 6 
eugmarp pruayce, 21. (O51) —T fuaée op-pa; ca pe 
ayn am oul a preac. 22. (Waolmuype) Saojl me Zup 
pabamapt le compad « Seanad att ya cotpenteasb? 23. 
(Dovyéads) Ta re anoyp mall. 24. (bys) Ts ay cloz 
5 a buslad. 25. (2aoltiuype)—Ca tyeud de élois 6? 
26. (Donéad)—Hyl fe aéz ay yao} de élolZ, mearalm 
27. (DS Id) Won, do, THY, ceatap, cuqZ, pes feact, 0€T, Nao}, 
dejé. 28. (Ooncad) Ta ye ay dejé de Clos, acc cayeed 
TU FANNAET FO O-T] aN Aoy-deuz aq ay lagad. 29. Ny 
MAE Yom, nad d-c15 loom Fanyace an fad pfjy$ ade pac- 
FAD a Toad le atharte Fagayl appro atayt agup do acasp, 
do deapbbpacayp, agup do Seasb-Fyape Syppejo. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. 
UAH TRIWMKO LEJFEAH WR FICIO. 
EXERCISE XXXV.—2n CUShAd Sratusad veus wer Fer. 
1. Father, have you leisure at present? 92. I have, 
my son; what thing is desired by thee? 3. I wish that 
you will treat of geography. 4. Well, as I said, I just 
wish to treat of it now with yous; who else will be along 


with you? 5. My cousin Patrick and my sister Harriet; 
they are awaiting (with) us in the study-room. 6, Say 
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(with) to them to come in; I cannot go to them. And 
now, is it not better for you to get knowledge on this 
branch (of science) from the teacher than from me? 7. 
Dear father, we prefer it (it is better with us) from you, 
because you are so gentle, and so loving in your speaking 
with us, and you explain every thing that is difficult, so 
plainly to us, that we understand every word you say, and 
your words are a pleasure to us, 8. 1 believe so, that it is 
necessary for me to give you a lesson, since you are so de- 
sirous to get knowledge; call-in Harriet and your cousin 
Patrick. 9, I shall (call): They are towards us (i¢., they 
are coming); we are ready. 10. Dermot, my son, what 
is the world; or, (with) what is it like? 11. The author 
whom I am reading says it is like to a ball, or to an apple; 
being flattened at the poles. 12. Harrict, how (is it shown) 
do you know, that the world is round? 13. It is true to 
say that it is round, since ships have sailed around it, 
always steering a westward course. 14. You are good: 
which line is the longer—the (meridian) line from north 
to south, or the equator, (which is) the middle line from 
east to west? 15. ‘The equator or middle line from east 
to west is longer by twenty-five miles. 16. You are very 
good: Patrick, how is the world divided? 17. Into two 
principal divisions—-land and water. 18. How are the 
divisions of water named? 19, Oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, 
lakes, straits, rivers. 20. What are the divisions of (the) 
land? 21. Continents, kingdoms, islands, promontories, 
headlands or capes, isthmuses. 22. Do you know (how 
to name) the four cardinal points? 22. I do (know):— 
north, south, east, west. 24. Dermot, do you know the 
reason why the four cardinal points were called cuaé, dear, 
ot, and ya? 25. I do not know the reason, father. 26, 
Well, it is surprising to me, (after) so oftenas you have heard 
me tell to you. 27, (Harriet) Oh, I know the reason, fa- 
ther. 28. Tell it now to your brother. 29, When the 
Druids were wont, in the olden time, to adore the sun on 
its rising, they turned their faces to it, and they called 
therefore the country before them oj, and that to their 
back yay (behind); that to which the right (dear) hand 
was turned, dear (or right), and to the country on their left 
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(cuaé) hand, cuaé, north. 29, Indeed, Harriet, you are 
good. 30. Dermot, is it east I shall call the top of this 
map? 31. It is not, but north; and south to the bottom, 
east to the side on (of) the right hand, and wes¢ to the side 
on (of) the left hand. 382. [ do not understand it. 33. 
It is easy to know it, my son; and now this is the expla- 
nation (of it). In ancient times the Druids turned, as 
your sister has remarked, towards the rising sun; they 
called therefore left-hand side, or cuaz, to that direction 
which was on the side of the left hand; but now-a-days, 
those who write about geography or a knowledge of the 
countries (of the earth) make the north the point to which 
they turn, and therefore they place it (north) at the top of 
the map, and hence the country to the south must be at 
the bottom; the east to the right hand, and the wes¢ to the 
left hand side. 34. I understand it, I understand it now. 
s+eeee30. Some one is knocking at the door. 36. See who is 
in it. 37. It is our professor that is come. 38. Go to 
him; I have letters to write. 


TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Ui CEXTURWUO LEJSEUH BIN FICO. 
EXERCISE XXXVIL—2H Se1sead BHatTUsAd DCUS wR ACTO. 
PATRICK AND GEORGE. 


1. Are you, George, learning Irish? 2. Iam. 3. Tell 
me now, if you please, how many days in the week? 4. 
Seven days. 5. Say them in Trish. 6. Oya-luaqy, Monday; 
Ojamajpc, Tuesday ; Oja-cediy, Wednesday ; Oya-éon- 
vajv, Thursday ; Oys-beve, Friday ; Oya-Satujpy, Satur- 
day; Oja-domuats, Sunday. 7. You are good; what 
week is this? 8. This is the week of Easter. 9. What is 
the meaning, or interpretation of the word Caqrz, (Easter) ? 
10. It is a word which has come to us from the Hebrew, 
and it signifies passing through, for the angel of the 
Lord passed through Egypt, and killed the eldest son in 
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every mansion of the habitations of the people of that 
country, because Pharaoh did not allow the Hebrews to go 
with Moses, to give adoration to the God of the universe 
11, Tam acquainted with the story that is written in the 
book which Moses penned in regard to the Hebrews, who 
went out under his guidance from (the) Egypt, and of the 
way in which the horsemen and the horses, the chariots 
and the fighting men, the king himself and the chieftains, 
the warriors and the hosts (how they) were swallowed up 
by the power of God in the waters of the sea. 12. Iam 
acquainted with all this; but I know not what reason the 
Christians called (Cajr5) Pasch to the time of our Lord’s 
resurrection? 13, They called it (Cajp3) Easter, because 
it happened at first on the same time on which happened 
the feast to which the Jews applied the name (Cayr3) 
Pasch, 14. Isit not a great festival, the festival of the 
(tay) Pasch? 15. It is a great festival indeed—the 
estival on which arose from the grave the Saviour of the 
world, gaining victory over death and sin and the devil. 
16. Is it not right therefore that there should be joy of 
heart over every Christian on tliis day, and that the cle- 
ments themselves should be filled with great joyousness, be- 
cause our head arose victorious from the grave, striking 
(the) death and the devil for ever under foot? 17. Speaking 
of the elements being filled with great joyousness; I al- 
ways thought that was a pretty story which is usually in 
the mouths of the poor, that the sun bounds with joy on 
account of the rising of the divine Light. 18. Did yourself 
ever sce him (her, 5yy4n, is fem.) dancing? 19, I did not 
(see); but my father told me that he saw it on a delightful 
(Master) Sunday morning, on rising very early. 20. Per- 
haps if our faith and our love were as strong and as ardent as 
was that of St. Peter, and that of St. Mary Magdalene, we 
should not be at all surprised at it. 21. Certainly we 
would not. 22. Will you be in the city to-day? 23. I 
shall (be) 24. Come to me, if you please, to-morrow. 
25. I shall, with pleasure, for I will have occasion, or an 
opportunity. 26. Adieu: (blessing [be] with you). 27. 
God prosper you. 
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PART TE 
TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. 


The personal pronouns me, J, me; cu, thou; re, 6, he, 
him; pyov, we, us; yb, you; yyad, 1a0, they, them; are 
usually incorporated with the simple prepositions, whenever, 
in collocation, they fall under thei: governing influence. 

Of the twenty simple prepositions, the followmg seventeen 
thus incorporate; and to the union of both is correctly given 
the name “ prepositional pronouns :?— 413) at; qf, on; 
any, In; ay, out of; enyze, unto; de, from, of; do, to; 
eydyqt, or po]ft, between ; zo}, under, for; le, with; pojtie, 
before; peac, beside; taqt, beyond, over; epjo, or cpa, 
through, or by means of; ua, or 6, from; uym, about—as 


clothes about the body; uar, above. 


From them have sprung the following : 


1st Person. 2nd Person. 3rd Person. 
Mas. Fem. 
S. 34m, at (or in the pos- - A, 
session of) ine, 454d, ai50, ACT 

P. s59 00, at us, 43416, ACA, 
S. opt, on me, Opie, Att, Ay. 
P. ojpsyon, on us, opptayb, ojtfta, or opéu, 
S. apan, out of ine, ATAD, OTs APT]. 
P. apayyn, out of us, arayb, apcu, 
S. CuzZam, unto me, €ugac, eupse, — euyey. 
P. cuzZsjyv, unto us, éu5a7b CHCA. 
S. djom, of me, djoz, de o. 
P. ojvv, of us, ob, djob, or ojobea. 
S. dam, to me, duyc, do, oj. 
PLP. diyyy, to us, daoyb, 55yb. 


S. eadjtam, between me, ead ]t.A9, or 
eyoypt Tu, 
P. cadptayyn, between us, eadjtayb, — eatyta, 


eye  epouye 7. 


S. ¢ijm, under me, fac, FAO], puyte. 
P. ¢ayyv, under us, ¥a1b, yea, 

S. jonvam, in me, Jounad, AD, ADVT]. 
P. yonyaypy, in us, jounayb JountTa, 


N 
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Thus it is seen from the foregoing that ays is the compound form of 
415 me, at or to me; A5Ad, of az cu, to thee; ay5e, of a75 re, to him; 
A5AMN, Of A715 yIN9, to us; AZaqb, Of a5 r7b, to you; Aca, of AJ5 JAd, to 
them. 

The suffix jd, they, has become, by time, almost effaced in the compound 
form of the third person plural. 

The verb do be), to be, with the prepositional pronoun 454m, to me, 
A5A0, to thee, Kc., denotes possession; as TA AyftZ]oD AZAM, there is 
money to me, ze., | have money. The verb “have,” therefore, when in 
English it expresses the idea of possession, is translated into Irish by means 
of ‘the verb po bese with the prepositional pronoun a5am, and its inflec- 
tions. (See Obs. 1, 2, in Third Lesson; p. 16, also p. 103.) 


VOCABULARY, 


Austria, 2lurrytya. 
Country (a large territory), unt f. 


(pr. a 


thoo-ay). Cuajresc, m, 


countryman, a clown; also a lay. | 


man, as opposed to clejpead, a, 
cleric. Tuata (same) ; plur, Tus. 
cays, boors. Tuacac, adj., rustic. 
Tuasa, a people, a race; as TUATA 
Gmeann, the people of Treland ; 


cuasa de Danan, the Danaan race. | 


Echo, mac-alla, literally, the son of 
the clitt, The word mac, a son, is 
applied also to the young g of brutes, 
and, in a figurative sense, to that 
which springs from any source or 


cause, as, nac-cirte, a wolf (the | 


son of the wild country); mac- 
leabazn, copy of a book; mac-Alls, 
echo; tyac-ley3can, a student, Le., 
a son of tearning, from le73, read; 
wac-ramail, the like, or equal; 
as, DO Mac-ramayl, your like, 


Fear (apprehension, dread of conse- | 


quences), rayeejor, m (pr. /dichees); 
dread, terror, eAsla; if mays c 
an payzéjor, fear is salutary, 
Germany, “llama, f, Sanbmaqn, f. 
A German-Keltic word, derived 
from al, powerful, prodigious, large, 
and mano, man, German (old Irish 
nyon, persons). ‘The usual deriva- 
tion of Allemagne is alies (Ger.) 
all, and mannes, men; a name 
which, in strict propriety, cannot 
with this radical meaning, be ap- 


plied—as it was at first—to the 
few who, with their neighbours 


(a rural district), tude, f; ! 


the Marcomanni (Irish marc, a 
| horse ; wancad, a rider), lived he- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube. 
Sanbmajo, Germany ; from 5anb, 
rough, fierce, and majy, men. 
Power (command, headship), cean- 
nar, m (from ceany, head), ajo- 
Cednnyar, m, sovereigaty. 
influence, control, apnaé, m, 
, as HPL anpad azanm an, D cannot 
help it (there is no controlling in- 
fluence to me in its regard). 
ability, force, strength, neanc, 
M, THCUOAL, Mm, IT pean Touayny 
*na NeApic, ingenuity is better than 
strength. 
moving force, dpanacc, f° (ve- 
lhemence, boldness). 
sway, néym, #; high 
sano-neny, fi 
martial greatness, c.ayé 
| animal strength, by\3, 
}  lapoqneace, ft 
capability, eflicacy, bre; as 
nsep 3Z.n bg, a thing without 
efficacy. 
- mightiness, goverument, 
Act, ClUNMAT, 
| Powers (qualities), caplseséz; as, 
| the powers of the sonl, cayljse- 
ActA AN ANANDA. 
governments, apocurjacca, or 


statian, 


néiny, fa 
m, lus, 


Cue 


{ — 


“fd Ano-tlajgeara; as, the puwers of 


| Europe, ano-éumaéca na b-Cu- 
Hope; aplo-flayéeara na b-2u- 

| poype. 

an army, rluag. 

May, MONAD, 50 leop, Joma; 
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as, 2 power of people, jom Ad cross, a terrible battle; 5,An, 


dAojne. vehement; mjlceac, destructive ; 
Shake, v, eftajé-aas, inf. from injll, destroy. 
Spread, v, leatquys, -nugas, inf. Tuscany, Cureaqn, f. 


Terrible, uséman, adj. (from ust, | War, cozas, m, cad (battle), m, 
loneliness, solitariness) ; uacbarad, imrtcar (strife), m, compiac, m, 
adj., from uacbay, desolateness, (contention, struggle, in which the 
wildness, terribleness ; cpoda, hard- contending parties meet). 
fought, valiant, terrible; as, caé 


EXERCISE XXXIX. 


1. Have you any news (nusdaéc, pr. rooyacht)? 2. T 
have no news. 3. Has your father any news? 4. My 
father has no news; we who live in the country, have no 
news (idiomatic form—there is no news at, or for us who 
live in the country); you who live in the town ought to 
have the news of the day (jp cdjjt daoyb a c& ’p-an m-bajle 
1d], 50m beySead yuadace Fae soy lac agZayb)? 5. Have 
you heard of tltis terrible war which is about to shake 
Europe?* 6. Of course I have (Jo cyyce éualap): its roar 
has been heard not alone throughout the land (00 clujyead 
a Zeim vy b-o atiayy Epo ay cit), but has echoed in every 
valley, and glen, and dell, from Howth to Urrus Head (ace 


do S4yft a mac-ajlle ayy 5aé lag agup zleany, agup cluay 


6 Byyv-oaip, 50 ceayy Jappuyy). 7. Is it likely that its 


flaine will spread towards us (cuZaynn-ye)? 8. Tam under 
no apprehension that it will (Irish idiom—there is no fear on 
me that it will). 9. My brothers James and William are 
under the apprehension that it will (a fear is on my brothers 
James and William, &c.) 10. Indecd there should be no 
apprehension on them. 11. Isaid so (oubaype mire fyp), 
and that they should be possessed of courage (Irish idiom— 
and that it is right for them that courage should be zz them). 
12. Are you alraid (is there fear on you)? 13. Iam not 
aftaid—I never was, and never shall be (there is not fear on 
me—there never was, and never shall be). 14. Are your 
father and cousins afiaid? 15. They are not afraid: they 


‘are possessed of that bravery which the race of the Fitz- 


Gerelds are wont to exhibit (c& yonytu ay tyteunap ud, 1 


oual 00 clay Geapozle a cazpbayad). 16. What Powers 


* Written during the week in which the war between France and Austria 
commenced, April, 1859. 
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are engaged ia this war? 17. France (an Fytajnc), and 
Sardinia (Sarnia), and the north of Italy, on-the one 
side—Austria on the other? 18. What is the cause of war 
between them (cad é@ an c-adbapt cozayd cH cata)? 19. 
A desire on the one side to obtain liberty; on the other to 
retain power (oul aye soy caob le paoppace pagal, zur 
le ceannar 4 Copzbayl ope oy caob eqle). 20. Is not war 
a great scourge to mankind (yaé mop ay peyuppa, coZad 
aye ay ciype Daoya [human race])? 21. Itis indeed. 22. 
What a lovely thing peace is. 23. Oh! yes, it is very 
lovely; we do not know its value till we sce what evil war 
hasdone, 24. I like peace very much (7 jl hom pyot-caqy 
30 b-an-roqt). 25, Do not be afraid of this war (Irish 
form—Ict not fear be on you with regard to this war). 26. 
Tam not afraid; for I put my hope in the God of battles 
(cuyyym mo doééap any Dya ya Z-cat) and in the God of 
peace, and take from His hands (aur glacaym 6 y-« Latiyayb) 
war or peace, as He wishes (pyot-c4jyn yo cozad pezt mare 
tr coyl ley). 27. You are very wise I see—as well in 
matters of this world as in matters relating to the next 


(6 perth an c-paogayl po agap 4 neze]b a1 c-paogayzl oyle). | 


28. Do not praise me if you please. 29. [shall not; I only 
tell the truth (1 tholpad 3 yy Seypym ace ay fyye). 30. 
Good-by (beayyaée leaz). 31. Good-by kindly (30 prayb 
Maye 4540). 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 


The preposition le, ley, with, conveys the idea expressed 
by the words ‘belonging to,” ** on the side of,” under the 
dominion of ;’’ as, 

Tr leyp oy TZcapys, an cpujyye aZzup ay meud 0 ca 
oy. The earth, and all that is in it, belong to the Lord. 

Ay led’ ataqqe ay yeapbeoszayeayds po? Does this ser- 
vant belong to your father ? 

Ay le muyyeype ay ct-Zpada cups? Do you belong to 
the patriotic party ? 

When le, or leyp, refers to the subject of a proposition, it 
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means literally ‘ with one’s self,” or ‘* with themselves,” and, 
therefore, alone, or away—as, 
Ta ye ley #é1y- He is alone (literally, with himself). 
Wy fagpad lear féqn cu, le measss, 
Slip an Zeu5. 
T’ll nat leave thee, thou lone one, 


To pine on the stem. 
Trish Melodies. 
Teyé leat, & fedn-Fint, nA céan mopll na THs. 
Flee with thyself (i.e, away !) old man, do not make delay, nor rest. 
—Zrish Homer, book 1. 


D mis ler 50 reread. 

He went away silently. —Zsid. 
Literally :— 

He went with “ himself” silently. 
Lejr, as we see from last lesson, is the prepesitional pro- 
noun, for le, re. 

The English phrase, ‘* he is alone,” or “ they are alone,” 

is, therefore, rendered—za re leyp ¢eqy3 ca Piao leo Fey. 


These various meanings the preposition le retains in its compound form: 


Ljom, leac, lerp, leée, lyn, 
With me; with thee; with him; with her, with us; 
Ub, leo, 
with you; with them. 


leo, with them, is pronounced as if spelled “leov,” and vulgarly “ leofa.”” 
Co “Ugn-ne” ceapz, Eine, ’r a 5-caifoe. 
On our side is virtue and Erin. 
Literally :— 
Are with us justice, Eire, and our friends. 
—Irish Melodies, p. 39. 
Observe how the verb (¢4) goes before ceapic, Sipe, &e. 
Dyseann na conna, ait ap tincead d’ at d-enéigrj9 Teacr Aojre, 
’S dan b-pagarl cpse-ndna arn an cnsis ban “lyn0 fen.” 
And the wave that we danced on, at morning, ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the bleak shore alone. 
Ozs. 1.—When le, leyy, conveys the idea of “ possession,” 
‘“ dominion,” it follows the assertive form of the verb do 
bejé, to be—viz., jf, it is; bud, ba, it was; bud, that it may 
be (but it has only its primary meaning, that of with, along 
with, after the other forms, c4, is; by, was; be 8, will be; 
and their inflections) ; as in the following axiom on justice 
from the Izish code—the Brehon Laws: 
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“Tr le pean? an bo An 5Aban. 
To the owner of the cow the calf belongs. 


Literally :— 


It is with the man of the cow the calf—partus sequilur ventrem. 


In this sense Irish peasants ask children, Cya leyp tu? — 
Whose child are you? (Literally, whom with, you.) Cys 
lerp cu, a buacayl 9—Whose son are you, boy? Cya ler 
tu, o Caylin?—Whose daughter are you, gil? Cys an 
ctpeyb opt ley cu P—To what tribe do you belong? 

Oxs. 2.— The possessive pronouns mine, thine, his, 
her, our, your, their; and the form, my own, our own, 
&c., are translated into Irish by means of the prepositional 
pronouns, ljom, leaz, lejp, lejéc, Uy, lb, leo (see next 


Hixercise). 


VOCABULARY. 


About (around), tyméjolt; for a d- 
zyméyoll (a preposition compounded 
of 4, in, and cyméyoll, border), in 
the horders, surrounding. 

Ass, aral. 

Cow, bo; plur. ba. 

Dowry, rpné, m. This Irish word 
originally meant caféle, because the 
marriage portion in olden times 
given to daughters consisted in 
cattle—a custom existing still 
among the peasantry. 

May (month of), Vealceine. The 
month of May is called m) na 
veal-cejne, or the month of Bel’s 
fire,” because on the first of this 
month the pagan Irish lighted, on 
the tops of the highest hills, puri- 
ficatory fires in honour of their god 
Bel—the Belus of the Persians— 
i.e. the Sun, to which deity they 
paid divine honours. Dljasan, a 
year, more correctly spelled betajn, 
is derived from bet, the sun, aud 
ayn, a circle. 

Mill, mujtljn, m (Welsh, melin; Fr., 
moulin; Dut., molen; Gr., pian, 
mulé; Lat., mola), from the Lrish 
term mol, the axle, on which it 
turns; plur, muyllyn]o. 


Mule, mijtle, m, plur. mujltce. Lat., 
mula. 

Ox, day, m, matic, m; plur. cari ; 
Majic. 

Pagan, Pazandé, plur. 73, from the 
Latin, Pagzs. 

Poct, bap, etle, plur. byt, ps. 

Poultry, éanlajz, a generic plural 
term, meaning birds of all kinds. 

Pound, punta; as, a pound weight, 
punca medbacarn; a pound ster- 
ling, punca An5j0; from pondus, 
Latin. 

Robes, culaj (dress), from cul, or 
col, from which comes colan, the 
body; and ean, dress. 

Stock, amoneqr, f. 

Turkey (the eountry of), Tustcir, / 
— a bird of that name, pnancac. 

Woo, purrs, tarp. mz yujnugars, ny > 
byteug, tmp. mz bypreuzad, inf. ; 
from breus, a lie, for those who 
woo, flatter, and in doing so, over- 
colour the truth; yuytgeeac, a 
lover, a suitor; also, in a secon- 
dary sense, a trifler. The wu is 
pronounced short; the syllable uy 
in the foregoing is pronounced like 
the English word ser. 
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EXERCISE XL. 
Robert and Michael—Ryobapio asup WHyeacl. 


1. Is this mine or yours ?—2y ljom-pa @ ro, no leacepa ? 
2. It is not mine nor yours; it is my father’s. 3. it is 
|therefore, yours, for what belongs to your father belongs to 
you (ayn ay adbape ppp, ar leac- - e, St If leac-pa An 
meus a bayear le do’ ataqyt). 4. Are not you his own 
especial son (Naé mac leyp fey cu-pa)? 5. Lam his own 
especial son. 6, You appear to have been all alone (Irish 
idiom—with yourself) this evening. 7. Indeed I have been 
all alone till you came (no Zuyt zaime zut-ra), thanks for 
your friendly attention (bujSeacap ouje faoy D0 caftadar). 
8. I am sorry I had not been able to come ye sterday 
evening to meet your friends (np mayé tom vate L? feyoyqe 
hom teaét cytat-ndna a yae ayz oayl do aye). 9X I 
was sorry too, for all our friends were with us—you alone 
(arnsyv) of all were not with us. 10. When did the meet- 
‘ing (o4jl) separate (byyr rusty) ? at It did not separate 
till four o’elock this morning. . Is this house your 
father’s own? 13. No, it is ae ee my grandmother 
(macayptridqt), to whom it belonged, left it to me; it is now 
mine. J4, Has she left the houses, the mill (uylyn), the 
farm (reylm), and stock (arpnéyp) to you? 15. No, she has 
not; these are not mine, they are James O’Brien’s, my cou- 
sin. 16. But to whom do the cows (ba), and the horses 
(See Sixteenth Lesson, p. 89), and all the sheep on the 
other farm belong? 17. They are all the property of my 
brother Stephen—the cows are his; the horses are his; the 
oxen (dajri) are his; the mules and asses, the sheep and 
goats, the poultry even, such as geese, ducks, turkeys, hens, 
cocks (See Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Lessons), all 
belong to him. 18, Has he a thousand oxen? 19. Indeed 
he has, perhaps more, 20. “ Whose child” is this boy 
yonder? Cra leyp? ay buacall 65 po tall? 21. He is 
my brother’s child—a fine boy, and very like (* coraripayt 
le”) his father. 22. Who has all the money your grand- 
father had amassed? 23. It has been all, only about a Y thou- 
sand pounds, bequeathed to my sister r Anne —ps588 yomlan 
AD Aq]Ee]D, zméqoll injle puyta, 475 mo Seapb-fyupe Wynya. 
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24. It will make a handsome dowry for her—oéanpajs re 
rpre dear oj? 25. Tt will, indeed. 26. Is she not guing 
to get maried this month—the lovely month of May ? 
A yac wmpay lejée porad a Seayad, ay wf ro—my sluyy ya 
Beal-ceyye P27, She is not; it is in her own power (jr 
Koyo} leyze), but she has deferred the marriage till the 
beginning of the coming month (30 toypeaé ay tip po 
éuzsyou), from the old pagan notion which still exists 
among some people, that it is not lucky to marry (yaé 
b-puyl pe pons porad) in May. 28. Is it in that month of 
which poets love to sing—that month which appears to be 
the most delightful month of all the months in the year (pe 
mporayb ya blhasaya) ; when earth and sky, wooing us to 
the transient things of life, put on their newest robes, and 
look charming and joyous, as if telling all Adam’s race ‘* Be 
happy.” It is the month, too, of Mary; a month full of be- 
nedictions to every child who loves so good a mother—1 
my dyed b-pazl ya yl Zo prop ayy deayad prayy—ay my] 
Ir pulcmaspe de ippopayb ya blyagana, 7yuaryt « cuypeauy 
ay cytipoye azup ay ppeupt, le y-ap m-byteugzadS 415 verte 
TATIe ay T-paosayl po, & Z-collayS yp fpa opypicu, aguy 
Miayicayy FO PHPawae, pounpaye stpayl ov’ p azz yW4d le pyol 
Wdapp— BpSys pubsc.” Jp pe my VWWayppre e—my 4 cH Lay 
de beapaécayb do Zaé ule leanb 415 4 bepuyl Zpad ayy 
TyAEaq ft Co ceayaryayl, 29. Does your sister know all this? 
b-puyl prop 475 do Seapb-fyape aye an meud po? 30. She 
does (c ¢yor) 3 but, like many in matters of this kind (aéz 
maze 50 leopt a yeyeyb de7n c-patiyayl fo), she follows the 
words of foolish women, and sets common sense and reason 
aside. Leanayy py cayue paob-bay agup cuppteany agit lee 
call agup cuyzypppc. 31. Please tell her what I have been 
remarking. 82. J shall, but it is no use (déapipad; ace yl 
son Zajt apy). 33. Good-by (play lesz). 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Oss.—The English verbs, I choose; I desire; I dis- 
regard; I care not; I like; I pity; I prefer; I love 
rather; I wish; I wish rather; Iam fond of; I remember; 
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1 wonder; I am surprised, T am wont: it seems right; 
poor; just; bad; hard; pleasant; wonderful, and others 
of kindred meaning, are rendered into Irish in a peculiarly 
idiomatic way—viz., by the assertive verb jr, is; bs, was; 
followed by an adjective or noun, with the noun or pronoun 
which in the English is the subject or nominative, governed 
in Irish by the preposition le, with ; as, 

T choose, tp pogo lyon; literally, it is choice with me. 

I desire, or intend, jp myay loin; literally, there is desire 
with me. 

Tazyre me le cepe a poapad app ay calatiy aZup cya 175 
eqle tp msn lor aéz j Beye aye lapads—l came to cast fire 
on the earth, and what will I but that it be enkindled. 

Tr man Yom fearoa Zluaracc 
Bo cuan ceapc na zone dl. 


I desire henceforth to repair 
To the real haven of wine-drinking. 
—Carolan’s Song, “ Lord Mayo.” 


T care not, yp cums lon; literally, it is equal with me. 
Cuma Yom caé unm éjonn. 


I care not for all, about esteem. 
— O'Daly Fionn. 


Thou likest, 1p mayé leac ; literally, it is good with you, 


Va ’p maze leas a bee buay, cajé uae agup cey~—If 
you like to live long use hot and cold. 
You like, Jr desy lea; Hterally, it is proper with you. 


Jr bnesg leacs » itis elegant with you. 
i. SJr cues lerp 5 y» itis pitiful with him. 
He pities, Jr cpus leips 4, it is hard with him, 


She prefers, jp peapytleyée; —,,. it is better with her. 
She loves rather, jp ava leyée; ,, it is more loving with 
her. 
Tr anya leo cow3joll Wr cajse 50 mon. 
They love honour and virtue more. 
—Irish Melodies, p. 10. 
We wish Jr al Yon; literally, it is pleasing with us. 
> Ur col Yon; > it is will with us. 
Jr peasy loo. 


We wish rather, Ip Hoke Yon 
33 y 


4 
Ww 
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You remember, jp cutie Yb. 
2 cuptpne lear E]bljn, peop 4’p PZu1d Oe. 
You remembir Ellen, our hamlet’s pride. 
—Moore’s Melodies, p. 41. 

They are wont, 17 504¢ leo; literally, it is usual with them. 

John thinks it hard, and wonders that you have his 
money—Jp cptttayd le Seagan 6, agup yp jonze ley 3a 
b-guyl a appzead azan. 

Oss. 2.—The verbs can; could; may; might (denoting 
ability, power, opportunity, and not a mere sign of tense); 
am able; am capable; have the power to; and the like, are 
translated by the expression yp feyoifl, it is possible, fol- 
lowed by the preposition le, with; as, yp peorje Lom a 
deanad, I can do its tp feoypt leyy teaéz, he can come; or 
by the third person singular of the irregular verb cy31n, [ 
come ; tj5, it comes; as 73 lyom, I can—i.e., it comes with 
me; ny} t13 leaz, it comes not:—ny 715 leat d’ aptan a bert 
AZAD Zur a jee, you cannot have your bread, and have 
eaten it. 

TFead (imperfect), it used to come; t5e45 lyom, I used 
to be able. 

Tayppyye, it came; caynyc ley, he could, he was able. 

Tyocyas, it will come; cyocpzays ley, he will be able. 

Tyocyas, it would come; cyocesd ley, he would be able. 

So 0-7 )3518, that it may come; 50 d-7)5)5 leyée, may she 
be able; 30 0-t43]8 do pydeace, thy kingdom come. 


VOCABULARY. 
Daisy, nojnean, m; from non, day, farmers to sheep-walks, meadows, 
noon; like the Saxon term daisy, paddocks. 


Flower, blaé, m, blata, plur. ; a rose, 


derived from day. 
Wor, m, plur, noya; a flower in 


Field, parnc, fz as, parte breas, 


ban, a fine white (ie. unculti- 
vated) field; a plain, a level coun. 
try, ma3 (pr. mawh). From maz 
are -ierived the names of many lo- 


calities in Ireland beginning with | 
the syllable Afoy, May, or Alo, as | 


Moyglass, Maynooth, Movilla. 
Meadow, m, nacajpe 5 derived from 
maz, and Zofia, smaller, denotes 
a smaller portion of level country 
than that indicated by the term 1.3. 


It is a name applied by our tenant | 


bloom, recog, plur. pootas blséa 
bana, blossoms; as, ca blaéa 
bana att oa 5417, there are blos- 
soms on the (potato) stalks—the 
Jrich idiom for “ the stalks are in 
blossom.” 

Garland, glears, m, rlear5 blac. 

Jlarvest, autumn, ¢o5an, m, from 
£03, produce, reward, booty, spoil ; 
and Sn, tilling. For the same rea- 
son fo3mAjfie means a pirate, one 
living on the spoils taken from the 
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deep, from yo3, booty, spoil, and 
mapa, of the sea. From rosmayne 
is derived the name of the Femo- 
rians, the second colony that took 
possession of Ireland. Fogal, fi 
booty; from Fo3, 
ing; fposalaé, adj. predatory. 
Foss) (from rod, sand 3018, to do), 
m, means service, ceremony; 
yeanb-posancajs, a servant, one 
who renders service, yet feels the 
bitterness (reanb) of servitude. 
November, Samui, fs mj ox Sanna, 
the month of November. Hallow- 
Eve, ojdée-Saina. Satin is 
derived from yair, calm, serene, 
and fun, end, because the serene 


and 5abayl, tak- | 
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Ripe. edj., apujd, ripeness. 
aéz, fi 

Sports, pusnad aguy 5rean. 

Summer, ramptas, derived from ran, 
and cys, time, season; or najes, 
a quarter of a year, as it is, by exe 
cellence, the serene season of the 
year; TIOCEAJS An TAas AZuP 
FArEAyS An feupt, the summer will 
come, and the grass will spring 
up. 

Strand, cna7g; hence cnar3-mdin, 
Tramore, the great strand (from 
cyrays. and mop, great, large), a 
fashionable watering-place near 
Waterford; Fronn-tnais, Ventry. 

Thyme, cjme. 


APU. 


seasons eud at November. 


EXERCISE XLI. 


Margaret, Elizabeth, and sister.—2)apgappesd, Glypsbec, 
aur « deapbfyap. 


1. Do you a to walk, my dear, ay majé leac pyubal, a 
éapta mo Cpopse? 2, Tue like to walk; but, tell me (séz 
WIP dar), can we walk through the fields ; for to tell you 
the truth, I will not walk on the road (6)p leyp av Eyve o 
148 lear, vy ppubslpad appt an m-botapt Hd)? 3. Yes, we 
can (read, “t45 lyn’), for there is neither dew (oucz) 
nor rain (gespttayy) on the grass. 4. I think it pleasant (jp 
deat lyom) to walk through the fields. 5. Do you preter 
the fields to the road? (Irish idiom—are the fields a 
with you than the road?) 6, Ido (jf peaqit tom). 7. Do 
you think it pleasant to walk out in the morning ? 8. ‘No; 
I love rather to walk out in the evening. 9. Perhaps your 
sister would like to come with us, and to pull flowers? 10. 
She cannot come. 11. Try (eué), perhaps she can (b’ fey- 
Dy]! Zo d-zj5). 12. Certainly, J do not like to leave her 
alanes she is such a charming girl. 13. She says (deqp' 11) 
that she likes to come, but that it is not possible for her 
unless you get leave (ace ny fepoytt leyée, muna b-pagays cu- 
ra cead). 14. I can myself give her leave. 15. Very 
well; [am sure she is more willing to come than to remain. 
16. I too would prefer that she would come. 17. Js she 
wont to remain at home? 18. No; she is not wont; in fact 
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it is usual with her to be out with her sisters. 19. Oh! 
how beautiful the meadows leok; how beautiful (o¢ naé 
4luyy atibapicann ns macarpyd, ad aluzy) 5 see the daisies, 
thé wild thyme, the honeysuckles (ya fejéleoza), and all 
the wild flowers (va blaés ¢padana ujle) ; what a nice gar- 
land I shall make for mother. 20. That child wonders 
{there is wonder [jouzna] on) at everything new she sees, 
21. Sister, will you please pluck flowers, and we will make 
a garland (ay aj leat popa pyadana Cpeupnuzad azup 
déaneamuyd leary ojob). 22. Pluck flowers yourself, my 
girl, just as you please. 23, Margaret, do you like the 
summer quarter better than any of the other seasons of the 
year (Ql Wappazpiead, ay feapyt leat-pa ay patypad yo 
Teayée agit bye ele dey m-blasajn)? 24. Ido; for not 
only can one walk out through the fields more readily then 
than at other times, but the meadows and everything around 
you look gay. 25. That is true: yet what do you think 
of harvest time, the lovely harvest time, when all fruits are 
ripe? 26. I know it is a joyful season; but then the 
thought that the fine days are past, and all the exciting, 
healthful sports of the year coming to a close, is not agree- 
able. 27. Well, my dear girl, do you not know that such 
is life—at one time sunshine, at another storm 3 at one time 
summer, again winter; but every one to ius choice (3a¢ 
dupe do péy]t a THyATy). 28. Do you remember the sports 
we had last summer at the sea-side at Tramore (2h) cuptipye 
leac ay pugpad azup ay Zyteay by azsjon ay patpad po 
éuays Tape tadb an Faypypye aye ay Tpays-mdyy ? 29. L 
do, well (jp cupigye Yon 50 mayé). 80. I assure you we are 
just at my cousin’s house; will you come in (ay azi leat , 
teacc « presc)? 31, I shall, with pleasure. 


TWENTY-EIGITH LESSON, 

Ozs. 1.—Between the idiom ‘1p lorm”—it is with me, I 
possess (jy leaz, thou possessest; qr leyp, he possesses); and 
oS azam’—it is at or with me, ze., I have (c4 azad, thou 
hast; c@ ay5e, he has; c& yc, she has), &c., the difference 
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in the meaning is, that the latter expresses the presence or 
use of the thing named; the former indicates a right to its 
possession; as, cA AqfiZjod Azam” aéc “yy Lom” Keqy 6, 
“T have” money, but it is not my own, ‘*T4 a5,” shows 
the money is in hand; ‘1 ljom,” (not with me) indicates 
the person’s right to it. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

1. You have money, but is it your own? 2. I have 
money, but it is not my own. 3. My father has land, but 
itis not his own. 4. My mother has a house, but it is not 
her own. 5, My brother usually has (bjSeayy 75) money, 
but it is not his own. 6, Has your sister a book which is 
not her own? 7. My sister has not a book which is not 
her own, 8. The landlord (415 ey5eapyes ya calipay) has 
herds (creuds), cows, horses, sheep, and goats, but they are 
not his own, 9. This land (cslatiy) is good, but it is net 
our own. 10, To speak the truth (leyp ay fiptype a 1d), 
there is nothing our own. 

Oss.—Le}p, with, is formed from le, by adding to it the 
euphonic sibilant 7, 2 letter which, in every cultivated lan- 
guage, is annexed to certain vocables, to prevent hiatus. Irs 
correct spelling, therefore, is ler, but usage has.adopted the 
spelling ley. 

Le, with, assumes the form ley (pr. lesh) before the 
article ap, the; alter the interrogative pronoun cya, who; 
and the relative pronoun «, who; as, “Cys leqp”? ay dorian 
ro?—To whom does this world belong? Lejp ay T5eapwa 
(with), ¢o the Lord. Cys fe « b-guyl pe copmiyayl lepp? 
Who is it whom he is like to (with) ? 

Ley is also the third person singular masculine of the 
prepositional pronoun, lo, with me; leat, with thee; leyr, 
with him, or with it; as, @ly le Seaplap ay leabapt po? (Is 
it with Charles this book) Does this book belong to Charles? 
Jy ‘ley? (it is with him), it does. 


EXERCISE XLUL 
1. Cya leyp ay bale po? 2. Jp leyp av TZeaytya 6? 
3. Cya ler ay cit po? 4. Jp le muyzyeype ya b-Grpean jf. 
5. Cys leyp ay calary po? 6. Jy lom-pa fj, 7. Nad le 
vata 7? 8, Ny le. 9. Cys leq pa ba azup ps cao- 
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HAS, ay tala) azup ay cays? 10. Jp le cyzeapwa ve, 
caltnay jad. 11. Cys leyp an Zabay po? 12. Jp le feast 
4) b6 @, map deyft An Fean-W4d. 13. Bo prazb maje azan, 
TA For Azam pin, Zuyt le reap ay bo, ay zaban. 14, Wee 
cya apt leyp ay bo; an le do dSeapb-bpacayt 7? 15. Jp leyp. 


16. Cys leqyp ay c-d5anae po? 17. ky leyp ay Zaypopea - 
6 yo le Feape ay cz moyt. 18. Jp leyp an Zaypoqneac 


(gardener) & 19. Jp mayé ay peat o5 @ 

bs.— The interrogative possessive pronoun whose is 
translated into Irish in the form whom with, cya ley 3 as, 
‘“Swhose is this book” (Irish idiom—whom with the book 
this)? cya leqp ay leabap po? Yorm-pa (with myself) mine. 
(See Obs. 2, in Lwenty-sixth Lesson, p. 162.) For ex- 
amples, see the foregoing and following Exercises. 

“ Whose,” meaning “ of whom,” “ of which,” “on whom,” 
as being a part of, the likeness of; is translated, not by letr, 
but the preposition de, of; or ayft, on; and cya3 as, whose 
image and likeness is this? cya be an yjorpayS azup ay do- 
ralaéc po? oe Caepayt (of Cresar), Caesar's. 


VOCABULARY. 


From the following few generic names, ct, a hound, a greyhovnd, any dog 
(avs, a dog), corp, a crane, mjo!, any animal, is derived—by adding to 
each a word expressive of the peculiar quality of each species—a great num- 
ber of specific terms by which the various kinds contained under these genera, 
and other animals of kindred characteristic features, are denominated: 


Dog, hound, ct, m; plur. coin; Gr. 
kvwv; Lat. canis. 

Wolf, ctt allajd ; madad Altay, from 
et, or mapdad, and Allajs, wild ; 
wac-cfjie is another name for 
wolf; and paot-ét, from fact, 
wild, cruel. 

Pointer, 7 Ct, or madad eunac, (from 

spaniel ¢ the same, and etnadc, of 
birds) ; madab urge, a water-dog, 
a spaniel. 

Moth, ct ¢jonna, the mildew worm, 
fur insect. 

A ranger, a slow-hound, cé-tuyp5e, 
from tort, to seek, to trace. 

Greyhound, mjot-cu, 

Otter, maoad usrZe; ct don; ch 
MATA 

Rabbit, comjn, the diminutive of coin 5 
Latin, curiculus, 


Falcon, large hawk, ¢solcon. 

Bandog, sap-éu, from “mp, a chain, 
and cu; nare-cu, same, from are, 
a collar, and éu, 

Fox, rjonac, MAdad pad. 

Crane, conn, conp mona. 

Bittern, con 5neyne. This bird is 
commonly called bunan leuna. 

Cheslip, copp-éoraé. 


| Earwig, comp-soblac. 


Grasshopper, copin carol. 

Heron, conn 5lar. 

Salamander, conp-cazazice. 

Screech-owl, conp-p5ryaco5. 

Stork, conn ban, 

An animal, a beast, large or small, 
mwjol; as, miol-mon, a whale; 
w dlzo5 (as if myol-d5, a diminutive 
animal), a fly, wiAoy, mélon (Gr.) a 
sheep; mil, Welsh. 
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A moth, mfol coylle. 

Ahare, mjot buyée, from mjol, and 
bujée, yellow. The common name 
for hare is s)onpné}Ad, from Zon, 
short, and y]Ad, a deer, any wild 
animal, 


EXERCISE XLIV. 

1. Whose hat is this? Cya leyp an bappead po? 2. 
Mine (ljom-pa). 3. Whose house is this? 4. It is John’s. 
5. Whose knife is this? 6. Jane’s. 7. Whose pen (peann) 
is this? 8. Whose paper (papeyqt) is this? 9. Whose ink 
(oubac) is this? 10. Whose ink-bottle (oubsdsn) is this ? 
11. Whose slate (placa) is this? Whose quill (clejze) 
is that? 13. Whose is this horse yt eac) James has ? 
14. Whose likeness is this? 15. Whose image is this? 
16. Whose history is this (on whom is this a history)? 17. 
Whose history (y74jp) is this (with whom, ée., to whoin 
belongs this book of history—lesbayt peayto) 2 18. Whose 
‘bread is this? 19. Whose meat is that? 20. Whose is 
‘that hound—Cya leyp ay éu ry? 2h. It is my father’s— 
ir le mata jf. 22. Whose is that dog, and this grey- 
hound, and that spaniel which you have? 23. They are 
| not yours. 24, Will Hu if you please, walk with me along 
}the bank of this river ?—y pyubalpays cu Tom, ma 7p pe 
do tol e@ are bpuac ya beabayye po? 25. T will—pyu- 
‘balpao. 26. Do you see the crane yonder (éall) on the 
‘brink of the pond—aypt bpuae ya lone? 27. Ldo—reyeqm. 
28. I see hares, and rabbits, and herons, and storks, all here; 
it is an amusing spot (if fyaimpac ay 44 @), whose is it— 
cya leyp eP 29. It belongs to the Duke of Leinster—le 
ceangaric na Lajgean é. 30. Tam obliged to you for your 
attention, but I must go to Dublin to-night—Jr ey5yp dan) 
oul 50 Bayle MEa-cljaé a noét. 31, It is time to goes 
pé ayy am pnteaér. 


Bat, mroltd5 leddayptie (leadayp, 
leather), 

Crab, mjol rpagaé (from ps3, 2 
claw); a frog or toad, mfol mazan 
(from ™ 43), a small paw. 

| A gut-worm, mjol gojle. 


———— 


x 

TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 
Ons. 1 1.—-Adjectives signify fitness, unfitness, profit, dis- 
profit, pleasure, pain, convenience, inconvenience, indiffer- 


ence, agreeableness, are followed by the prepositions do, to; 
aq, on; ayy, ing le, ley, with; gaoj, under. The four 
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former, do, sj, 0), fso], impart to the noun the usual 
prepositional meaning of relation ; le, however, betokening 
an affection of the mind, adds to its prepositional force the 
idea of opinion, judgment; as, 

Jr buncaypresé “0” Seasay ay obayyt po—This work is 
profitable to John (expressing merely that, in relation to 
Jolin, the work is profitable, without specifying whether or 
not he considers it such). 

Jp buyzazyzead “le” Seasay ay obaypt po—This work 
“is considered” profitable by John. 

Ir “ole leo” é—** They consider” it evil. 

Jy ole * d0]b” @—It is * bad for them.” 

Wa'p ole “ oppayb”? e—If it be bad on you (a form of 
expression used by those who do a thing to grudge or vex). 

We’ ole ope @, oeanpayd me 6—If it be evil for you 
(just to spite you) I shall do it. 

Bud Seapatiyayl 6 oun” ¢—He was friendly “ towards” 
me. 

Bud Zeapatyayl “dam @—He was friendly © to” me. 

Bud Seanatayl “any” « Teac feyo é—He was friendly 
“in” his own house. F 

Bud Zeanathayl *lyom? é—I1 + considered” him friendly. 

Jr “maze dain” aée “yy maze lom’—It is yood fur 
me, but I do not consider it yood. 


VOCABULARY. 


Coan, m, fondness, regard ; of a kin- ; Dsjsbint, poor; opposed to rajsbyrt, 
dred meaning with cjong (tynn), rich. 
affection. Deacajn, difficult, impossible (from 

Ceanatyayl, friendly; from cean, and do, like dus, in Greek, a particle 
aAnayl, like. Just as from 5e0n, betokening difficulty, and cuyp, 
affection, love, is derived Zcana- put, settle); its second meaning 
maz, amiable, lovely; from is, strange, mournful—derived 
BitA8, love, Zradarpayl, love- from bo, and can, friendly. 
able; and, in general, adjectives ; DjAnay, m, violence, vehemence, force; 


with a passive signification arg. 


derived from primitive nouns by ; 
annexing to them the suflix 
alazl, bke: as, rlayé, a prince; 
FlASaiart, princely, munificent 5 
Fearaman; reagarayl, manly; 
Mesdr, respect; mcaramart, ree 
spectable , mot, esteem; IO F 
amar, estimable. t 


from byay, vehement. 

Flajéear, m, a kingdom, heaven ; 
from flajé, a prince. It is at 
present applied to that kingdom 
of which our Lord Jesus Christ 
is King, ‘¢lajgeay 08 sor,” 
the kingdom of the saints. 


| 
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EXERCISE XLV. 

1. Jp mayé “one” « bee boée 3j5 yp mye “leac” a, 
2. Jy mae “tom? « bee anv po, FS vac maze oar” 
@& 3. Ay mae “lear” cence oP 4. Ny maze “lyon” 
cul leac, 515 D’ tepoz]t 50 m-bud mayé Dam G5. Ap aye 
“le o? atazpy” bap Pasapl? 6. Niope rhayé “leyp,” vo 
“lin-ne,” 315 50 m-bud mae do HdPay da b-EupZead po 
bay (if be should get death, ie., die). 7. Jp deacayp “le 
Bae ouzye” ay paosal oona po Fazal. 8. Jp ceacayyt 
“ler ay dapobyw? (poor) e, azup qf deacaye “leyp ay 
rapobyp? 6. 9. Jp deacaype “d0'n b-poapt paysbyp? oul Zo 
flajéeap, 515 vy deacarpe “ley?” 10, 2 ole “lear” 50 
Bepuyl do Comuppa pa dsbypP 11. Ny b-ole Lom; aée 
Zo ence, pr ole Sam, Sy d@anzays pe (he will make 
[commit]} dyanay opty Feyp azup aye mo teallac (hearth, 
household}. 12. Jp ole “le Seopips” Zo b-puaqye 6 nathan 
bar, 53 vy b-guzl aon maze 56 soy. 13. Le b-olce optm 
rN mo buacayl Zoyd (committed theft) map Zeall Suje 
ole “dom” supe papb re ann aongeace (along) lyn (with- 
us). 14. Dean cae ley (speak to him). 15. Jp mae 
“Lom” Labayte leq, act pp maze dam” Labaype leqp. 
16. B-puyl cu ceanatiayl app?? 17. Ta me ceavatayl 
“ary” 575 py b-puyl me ceanamayzl “ler. 18. Na by 
may yp. 19. Wy beysyo. 

Oss. 2.--“ Le, with,” following adjectives of the class 
specified in the foregoing observation, imparts to the infini- 
tive mood active of some transitive verbs depending on 
them a passive meaning, such as is peculiar to the second 
supine or the participle ending in dus of Latin verbs ; as, 

Eve was fair “to be seen”—B’ aluyy Gba “le fererpy.” 

It is a wonderful story “to be told’”—Jp yonzaytaé ap 
rgeul @ “le yor.” 

It is hard “to be got”—Jp deacazyt c le pagal”? 

It is joyous “to be told” —Jp lusé-Sajpead @, “le As.” 

The goods were profitable ‘to be sold”—Bud buycayr- 
TOAE YA heeaqtytayds pao le ojol.” 

Oss, 3,—The English infinitive present, expressive of 
purpose, intention, or the fuéure, known in English Gram- 
mar by the words “ about to,” must, when translated into 
Trish, be preceded by “le,” for; as, le 148, to speak; pour 
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parler ; le reanad, todo; she stooped to conquer---ro com 
ry te busyd gasail; they came to see, Earine pyad le gereryn; 
he is about to some, ca ra le cescc; Jane is about tu ge, 
ca Syed le ymeeacc. 
VOCABULARY. 
Evening, ndin, fi even-tide, crac. Sail (tot, swim, roam. 
nona, the time of the evening, Sign (omen), than, ms: as, TUAN 


or after-noon; nona, the poss. ceata, a shower-ymen, the Irish 

case of nd)n. term for rainbow. Tuapt ZonSa 
aaa bannamayl, from barn, the | BMlfion azur Zanbeicn, the 

top, produce, happy issue, suc. | fo erunner of famine is tempest 

cess; and amayl, like—i.e., what : and storm. 

is likely to follow from given — (a demonstration, an example’, 

premises—opinion, conjecture. caprbeanan. 


Saddle, ojalyc (from dyall, the -— (a oken,a mark), conantas, 
breech, and ‘jr, place), djille == (a miracle), mjonbuyiie 
coq, a saddler, | 

EXERCISE XLVI. 

1. Look to the west (arpaypte app ay pany. 2. I do look 
{amapicatm). 3. See how red (99 deatz) the sun is now, 
when he is going to rest (anojp ‘yuaype ca py be oul ¢aoy). 
4. Oh! he is to be seen in great splendour and glory 
this evening—Oé ca fy le refer) facy lonpad agur foo] 
Zloyt mdm an cpaé-ydna fo. 5. Really the sea appears 
on fire—Umapcany ay rust a beye appt ceyne. 6. Indeed 
it does. 7. Is your friend the saddler (about) to go to 
America? 8. He is (about) to sail this week. 9. Indeed 
(50 depp). 10. Wonderful to be told,” I thought 
(fso]l me) he would never go (in it), naé pacpad ye a 
cojdée ayy. 11. Earning is “hard to be obtained” these 
orate paotpusss “veacaypt le pag5aql? ’nya laetib ro. 

. [s his business (obaqjt, cejpd) not good (dona). 13. It 
is act good for making a quick fortune—1)] mae 1 “ lo 

Tajpoe A paotpugad’ Zo ctapayd. 14. Are you ‘to go” 

(i.e. intending to go, about to go) home to-night. 15. Yes, 

]am—ca me le dul. 16. Is it not late to go? 17. No, 

itis not; for | am wont (See Lesson Twenty-sixth) to travel 

at night—ajprn 4 Seanad ’p ay oydée; besides the moon 
is (about) to rise--za an Zeallaé le eypysad. 18, L advise 
you (beq]4ym cotaynle duyz) not to go (San a Sul); for it is 
my opinion (fy mo baziarpayl) that we will have a storm— 
Bo m-be]S poor azaryy. 19. It is my opinion that we 
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will not. 20. Do you not perceive (vaé peycoann tu) how 
red the sky is—éo Deapy vy ca ay peu? 21, Ts redness 
in the sky at this time a sign of a coming storm (of a storm 
to come—le teact) ? 22. It is. 23, Well (ape), I do 
not care about these sizns—jp cuma ljom (See Lesson 
Twenty-sixth) taob na tuayt pos I like the proverb (reay- 
qtod) that tells us not to heed omens—3an mear a beyé 
AZapoy spt cuaptarb. 24, Have your own way then— 
BydSesd do Eoyl Fepy azad. 


THIRTIETH LESSON. 


Jn the Twenty-lifth Lesson we showed that the personal 
pronouns and simple prepositions unite. Of the prepositional 
pronouns formed by this union we gave a partial list. We 
now subjoin those not yet presented to the learner: 


Ist Person. 2nd Person. 3rd Person. 


Mas. Fem. 

ea 
S. pdtham, before me, yeoriyar, poopie, §— peor} 
P. pty, before us, qeouiyayb, POPs. 
§. tayuy, over me, by me, Ttaytac, tarp, Eaqperey. 
P, Tapayyn, over us, by us, Eaptayb, TATA. 
S. tyjom, through me, qytjor, TD, = TNE] 
P. cyijvv, through us, uth, Tota. 
S. waym, from me, WAIT, uajse, — waydte. 

2, uayny, from us, uayb, uata. 
S. uapaiy, above me, Uapad, uara, uAqTT], 
P. uspayyn, above us, uapayb, nape. 
S, uns, about me, ut)Ad ume, UMP. 
P. wayyy, about us, umayb, uMps. 
VOCABULARY. 


Before, ttoy), prep. It expresses 
priority of time and precedence 
in place; as, Eajnje re poman, 


Courageous, 2dj., myneamazl; 
wmyneaé, m, courage. 
Dead, man’ (Welsh, marw, to die; 


from 


he came before me; fear re 
foram, he stood before me 3 <4 
An bar pomayny, death is be- 
fure us. 


Deati, bar; 


Latin, mori) TA An POA 
mab, the man is dead; mayt- 
bad, to kill. 

barugas, ta put to 
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death, to perish. Heb., das, Sonujgys cpoolac.ayo.”— Genesis, 
death, rottenness. xxxiv, 12. 

Eternal, rjow (always, perpetual) — dowry of a woman, rpré. 
rlornpuyoe ; eternity, rjonpusso- | Hope, dvtéur, my 9015, f. 


acc, fi (See the word always,| — ul, f (expectation). 
p. 80.) Keep, retain, con5bajl (pr. congdil) ; 
Fortune, luck, 48; as, 30 payb an from con, together, and Zaban, 
c-46 oftct, may good luck attend to take. 
you; 50 F-cuyd Oya an c-4d | Whither, where, ca, for ca an Ayr, 
orc, may God prosper you. what place? Like the Latin 
— prosperity, reun, byread, ronar. qua, for quo in loco. Ca b-put 
— plight, event, state, fad; as, cu aj5 dul, whither art thou 
DEAZ-NAT 5 DpLOe-N1As. going? Ca b-pujl Opa, where 
— dowry of aman, cyod (cattle); is God? 
as, Sichem said to Jacob and his | Wish (I), qr maré hom ; yr man Yow, 
sons, “ Raise the dowry and ask (See Twenty-Seventh Lesson, 
gifts, méaouj5io An cpios, Azur Obs. 1.) 


EXERCISE XLVIL 


1. Well, John, whither art thou going?—majre, 4 Sea- 
Saqy, ca b-puyl cu azz oul? 2, Lam going home. 3. And 
who is this walking before you? 4. It is my servant man, 
William—m’ o5lac, Ujlleam. 5. When, before this (opie 
yo), were you at home? 6. [have not been, before this, 
at home for (le) years! 7. Who is before you now at 
home? 8. There is none of my friends before me to greet 
me (le gaylee tubajpe dam); all are now dead—my father 
and my mother, my brothers and my sisters, all are gone. 
9. It is sad, indeed, to think of this—jp bpdyaé Zo deyriyyy 
cupypusad aye po. 10. Yet we should not grieve at the 
death of friends, for death is before us all—vj coy duyyy 
bee gaoy bpopy app bap ape Z-captad Gye cH an bap 
“poibaqyy” ule. Lt. You are a great philosopher—jp poy 
mop cu. 12. Thank you—ca me bujdeac dujz3 here 
am, the world is before me—fortune, good or ill, before me— 
death and eternity before me—yet Ihave a heart hopeful 
and courageous, because I keep always before me God's law 
and his holy (yaotpéa) love. 13. I wish every man would 
keep these ends before him. 14. The saints, like the Jews 
of old (mapt ys b-Judajdsée "p-ay c-pean-steséc) always 
kept God’s law (oljSe Dé) before them. 15. Ought not 
we (ac cde Suypyy), in like manner (majt ay Z-ceadys), 
keep it before us? 16. [think you are right (raojlym 50 
b-puyl cu ceapz). 


© 
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Note." Re, or its combinations with the personal pronouns, though 
found iu modern printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken 
language in any part of Ireland, te being invariably used in its place.”— 
O' Bonovan’s Irish Grammar. 

“Re, with, is used in manuscripts and printed books for te: its compound 
form is— 

S. jam, with me, —pyjot, yr, THA. 
P. tn0, with us, rb, yyw.” 
—College Irish Grammar. 


“Le is the only form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken 
language, though jie is found in most modern books and manuscripts.”— 
O’ Donovan’s Irish Grammar, p. 285. 

Seaé, beside (Latin, secus), is at present seldom found in 
the compound form: 

peacam, peacat, peac 4, reac j, 
beside me; beside thee; beside him; _ beside her; 
peacarnn, reacayb, yeaca, 
beside us; beside you; beside them. 

Neither is uayam (above me) now in use; in its stead, of 
cjopy (above) is employed; nor are these combinations— 
yoram (under me), deapam (at my right hand), tustam (at 
my left hand)—which are found in St. Patrick’s Hymn, in 
Liber Hymnorum: 

Core foram! Crjore uarany! 
Cryore deapam ! Cryore tuscan | 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 


Christ be beside me, 
On left hand and right. 


VOCABULARY. 
slppa, adj., written also aprazs, old, aA TySeAnna, from all evil, O 
aucient, stricken in years; Ann Lord, deliver us. 
Ayr Attypa, in times of old; | 6, same as the Latin de, of, from; as, 
dune atips, an aged person. fean 6 8Ulbajy, a man from 
Fallajn, a hood or mantle, a cloak ; Scotland, 
Latin, pallium. — absence; as, t& aft o-caca 
Fapaont! alas! interj., as if from pa “uaqay,” we have lost our sup- 
(or At), cause; an, our; ap, port, our strength. 
calamity. 6, adverb, conj., for 6 a, from which 
Foynré, old, perfect, grown to matu- (either time or cause under- 
rity; from foyjt, very (per), aud stood) ; if of time, then it means 
¢é, mature, perfect. since; as, 6 Eaqnje me Ay an 
O, prep., from, proceeding from; as, t-paosal ro, since I came on this 
Sanje Me anaé 6 DA, I came world; if of cause, then it means 
out from God; 6 Lonouyy 30 because, seeing that, wherear 
Paryr, from London to Paris ; (conj.) ; 6 cay le bar FAgarl, 


#6" Zac uzle ope pAop yon, |. plan leyp An doipan ids, Where- 
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as I am to die, farewell to the 
whole world. From the idea of 
“ proceeding from’’ conveyed in 
6 (or ua, which is the same), is 
obtained the word ua, a grand- 
ton, a descendant, which, with 
the family prefix mac, is so pe- 
culiar to Irish names. 

Cajn, f, a herd or drove of cattle; as, 
tain bo Cuarl5ne, the cattle 
spoil of Cooley (in Louth). 
Tajnce, the plural of cajn, means 
herds, stock, wealth, affluence. 

Tein, fy a region or country, terri- 
tory. This Keltic root forms the 


suflix to the names of many | 


countries in both Europe and 
Africa; as, byycaqn, Britain, the 
tayo or country of the Brith, 
i.e., painted, speckled—for the 
ancient Britons, as Cambden 
says, painted their bodies (from 
bye comes brtyornac, and brie- 
Ataac, a Welshman, the family 
name Walsh; as, Tomar bne- 
Atnayg, Thomas Walsh; also 
biytrinnear, the measles or 
speckled sickness); Mauritania, 
Aquilania, Lusitania. From 
can, or caqy,is derived canaqree, 
the a:rce, or Seigneur of the 
country (can); cANATce acs, f, 
tanistry, the ancient law which 
in Treland regulated the right of 
succession to the throne, and by 
virtue of which the eldest and 
most experienced of the family 
was entitled to succeed on the 
death of the reigning prince. 
Tne, through; as, TNE N-A Cnowwe, 
through his heart. v 
the cause or means; as, TNE Do 
enor AZuP dO Parr, rAon py, 
at Beans, through thy cross 
and passion, deliver “as, O Lord. 
on; as tye larad, on flame; 
cre cee, on fire. 


Et denotes | 
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Tan, over, beyond, by, above, in its 
twofold relation to time aud 
place; as, camurd 'cun na aqin- 
Tittle “ captaqnn,” we are putting 
the time over us (passing the 
time); éuajs Caeran “éaqv? 
4n Rubicon, Caesar went over 
the Rubicon; ca an 15eul rn 
“can” cuytne, that story is be. 
yond recollection; cujn Sap” 
An yolaé ro, put this garment 
over Me; CLAS Te TAL AN dO- 
nur, he passed dy the door; yy 
beannursce tu “tan”? ona 
moh, blessed art thou amongst 
(veyoud, above) women ; Bias 
Susm tu, a Tyheanpa © Say” 
5A¢ nid, I love you, O Lord, 
above all things. Tan following 
the verb oéan, do, make, means 
without (Fr. sans); as, déan 
TAN An no rn, do withoud that 
thing; an msyé lear aynzean? 
do you like money? Ip majé, L 
do; réan cayyr, do without it. 
Tarr is the third person singu- 
lar masculine of the prepositional 
pronoun canny, 

Uasnn, from me, is in meaning op- 
posed to a5am, at me; as, cA 
azn, [ have, habeas ca warm, 
IT have not, I want, careo. UWayny 
is prononnced wem, 

Uj, prep., about, around; it is writ- 

ten also ju and uym; Greek, 

cugi, amphi, From ym or 1, 

and ball, a part, member, por- 

tion, is derived jmeall, a border 
or edge, and yo7p-yysau, a cir- 
cumference; also uympajgrn, 

T turn ronnd; as if yomeuy5in, 

from up, and cao}, way. . 

concerning ; as, uye TN, con- 
cerning that, because of that, 
therefore. 


EXERCISE XLVIII. 
CorppadS poy comapya azup pea boc, cyyy. —A con- 
versation between a neighbour and a poor sick man. 


1. Faylea proraz, ceud mile 


paylce ploac, @ Capad 
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mo Code. 2. Fo ptazb maye agZad a Sayye Eder Feycyin 
30 beryl ta any po leat p¢éyy—that you are here alone 
(See Lesson Twenty-sixth, p. 161). 3. 3o depriyn cay 
apn ro om ¢eyy 60 boée azar Co lom (bare) le Job, Zan 
nd ape bye le cupe faym” yo “tau.” 4. Cad uyine, 
b-gujl ca Go boés aZur co lom; ca b-fuyl ya caypoe a by 
4540, cd bepuyl do rupee a by Zeanarpayl optz, agup do 
feat Sool DaybyS (Davee, and commonly pronounced Dé&h- 
yé) Bruyn? 5. Da m-bepdead Daypbd ayoyp a5am, vy beydjyn 
Mat TAM; ace HPl Appac aft (See Lesson Twenty-tilth, 
Vocabulary, under the word Power, p. 158) 0 jm13 re “uaqm,” 
Tape AY Upp Hd] Fo TI a TA PAOTL, AZuP dO FAD pe mire 
matt Oppiy any dpayZ vs b-Fyan, 6’ mo feandyt aytpays, 
vorte, Yat 540 byad, Fay eadac, Zan ceol.” 6. Jr 
Tuas @ do Cap, azur tp bocs a capes Wes for Mac 
G-payl ctalaty agad, azup cayyte, yo map b-puyl—ca arte 
Fead anad, Sy by ca papsbye ameapy (among) do Fuolca. 
Te Jp giogt Zo psyb am, 7p uayp bp me paysbypt, gaoy ryesr, 
agup pao, Cha mom, acc ca ay can) fy avoyp “ Capi,” 
Dm va caote “uaqm,” ayl me ay c-appizeao by azam; 
éo5 ay Wasppeyt mo Talat “usp,” tape me a d-cTppyeas, 
azar ta me avoyp lag, boér, ¢aon, fala, forge. 8. QL 
d-c15 lom-ra (See Obs. 2, Lesson Twenty-seven), njS sit 
bie a Seayad, 4 beySeads mae pos (comlort) sayz. 9. Jr 
pos Sam Zup Taznye ca (that you came) cuzam, sip Hy 
Zac dune a TyZeap le corppad # Seayad le dayyo ta 
Loéc; Sip mapt DeTP ay feay-ptad: 


aly cea tS pus olcan ocod art ; 
Sin ce co jor buazlceay cor Apt. 


Ile who is up is toasted ; 
He who is down is trampled upon. 


10. Hy b-gayl cu-pa pio gdp, opt ma earl (did lose) cu 
D ApHead, aZup ma 0 pes do mpuyyespe vaye yjope caylt 
TU Wea, aZap yjopt jmtjZ do chu uaye. 11. Jp gion py, 
asup té mo flayyce teace éuzam apps azup map du- 
baypt cu fey (as you yourself said) 50 mynje (often) 1p 
Fest ap playnce "ps ya cayyce (health is better than 
wealth) ; azar _caob ny opnsyd, 7p cama om “ azam” no 
“us” @ (and, with regard to my money, I care not [Ip 
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cums low} whether I possess it or not), 12. Taype map 
If cOjpt' BO Fac duyye « beye—cel]5 (having sense), a5uy 
*slacad Bae ps 6 lat De. 13. Beyp do cotiyptad rolar 
mot “oan.” 14, Wye m’ focal ous ’yuaze cuspleap— 
(upon my word to you, when I heard) 3ayt Tab cu Fao] 
ley (under affliction) éuajd an ryeul Zo mop “ cyyom.” 
15. mI h-Jon5 (eenyoo) ljory—it 1s not a wonder with me, 
ze 1 do not wonder. 16. Ta azam ayo out culayd 
fipt, cuqft ay coca pod? “ujme,” cuyze sy Fallayy fo ayy 
do Zualayayb (on your shoulders); a5up caqyt tom. 17. 
Bepiyin bupSeacap 6 mo époyse DIES azuy 30 m-bud 
feace peapp bepdesp cu blagay 6 7 yd. 


Note.—One of our readers inquired why m in dam (to me) was not, in 
accordance with written authorities, aspirated in our Lessons. We gave 
the following reply : 

Our reasons for not aspirating m in the prepositional pronoun dam (to 
me—compounded of do, to; and me, J, or me) are: 

First, because in the spoken language the word has not been, by any whom 
we have heard speak Irish, pronounced with 1 aspirate. Dr. O’Donovan 
says (‘Irish Grammar,” p. 140), “ that in the South of Ireland owt is gene- 
rally pronounced dum, and sometimes even wu; as, TABAYM BAT) dO LAT, 
pronounced as if written, cabajtt un do lat.” Besides, if m be aspirated, 
the pronoun dai, fo me, cannot be distinguished from dary, an ox. 

Secondly, because it is opposed to a principle of analogy clearly deducible 
from the body of prepositional pronouns—that the initial consonant of the 
personal pronoun does not, when combined with the preposition, suffer aspi- 
ration ; as, oytn, on me; onc, on thee; djow, of me; djoc, of thee; fuyry, 
under me, for me, about me; fuyc, under thee; Yon, with me; carn), over 
me; eyjon, through me, &c. Now, in these and all other instances, the 
initial of the personal pronoun 1 or c is not aspirated when compounded _ 
with those prepositions which usually cause aspiration. Why, then, in this 
particular instance, should m be aspirated when componnded with do, to, and 
not when compounded with the other prepositions? It is clear that there is 
no reason for it ; if, however, there were, should not t of ctu (/Aov), com- 
pounded with do (fe), be also, for that same reason, aspirated in dujc, thus, 
dyjt? But it is not, and never has been; therefore 1, in the pronoun dam, 
shoulc not. Taking both reasons together, you see that, contrary to your 
own inference, the form dar), (having 1) aspirated) is not “strictly and clas- 
sically correct.” 

But,” you will say, “are all the authorities—Vallancey, O'Reilly, Book of 
Common Prayer, Grammar of the Galic language by E. O’C., Rev. Paul 
O’Brien, &e., whom I quoted in support of the spelling vam, to go for 
naught?” Yes. “And why?” Becanse authorities quoted to sustain an 
argument, or settle a point in dispute, have weight only in proportion to the 
strength of the reasons by which they uphold their views. If a writer give 
no valid reason, and can give no valid reason, for an opinion, of course his 
authority is worth nothing on that particular point. The best authority on 
any subject is he who gives the best reasons in support of his views. These 
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principles applied to your authorities show them to be of very little weight on 
| settling a point in philology or etymology, 

The translators of the Protestant Bible, and of the other Protestant works 
in Irish—Drs, Donnelan, Bedel, O’Donnell, and their associates—do not 
seem to have much appreciated correct orthography. Any one who reads a 
page or two of their “ authorised” versions, will find the same word spelled 
ditferently in different places. Ory (dhow) is an incorrect pronunciation, 
heard (especially in the emphatic from datiy-ra dhow-so—to me) in Thomond 
and in other parts of the south of Ireland—in Connaught too, but not gene- 
rally. Vallancey, although a philologist, never made special etymology his 
particular study; and when writing his treatise on Grammar, had not the 
advantage, “hich a native who speaks Irish has, of being able to compare the 
spoken with the written forms of our language. He, as well as O'Reilly, 
whom you quote, followed the forms of spelling which they found in use by 

| those who went before them, without investigating whether such forms were 

or were not philologically correct. Their authority is therefore worth nothing 

on this puint, nor is the authority of any succeeding Irish writer, till Dr, 
O’Donovan’s time. He is the first who has treated, as a master and as a 
philosopher, the subject of Irish Grammar. His authority alone is, therefore, 
speaking generally, of greater weight than all whom you quoted. He has 
been followed by other labourers in the same field, who are endeavouring to 
settle disputed points of Irish orthography. Among these few is to be ranked 
pre-eminently the Archbishop of Tuam, in whose works you will find, for the 
prepositional pronoun, the spelling bam invariably adopted. The spelling of 
this particular word Dr. O’Donovan does not settle. ‘The weight of authori- 
ties against the correct spelling was so great that, perhaps, he did not wish 
to set them aside, and adopt that spelling which reason and analogy show to 
be right. Besides, his admirable Grammar treats of the language as it was 
in times past, and as it is found in works such as those you consulted, and 
such as are commonly found in the hands of Irish scholars. 

This explanation pleased our correspondent, for he wrote in reply : 

“ Manchester, 23rd August, 1859, 

“Tam obliged to yon for the full and satisfactory information contained 
in your present number, concerning the pronoun dam. Iam glad to find 
that this spelling is correct, and that 1 may make use of it without hesita- 
tion, disregarding the other form (dari), notwithstanding the apparent 
authorities in its favour. 

“Some of your arguments, especially the second—the analogy deducible 
from the other prepositional pronouns—have been very often before my 
mind, and, after much perplexity, ] came to the conclusion that the form 
dam) was an irregularity, and that 54m would be more rational, but I had no 
Irish scholar to give me a clear opinion on the matter, until 1 took the step, 
which I now rejoice at, of applying toyou. . . 

“Ever since I became aware that there was an Irish language distinct from 
the language I was taught to speak, I have burned to acquire it; and I have 
pursued this desire through difficulties which residents in Ireland can scarcely 
imagine. But for want of a teacher with whom I could regularly converse, 
and whose knowledge would help me over my difficulties, I have failed as yet 
to acquire conversational fluency. Nevertheless I have not given it up. I 
will speak Irish yet, I trust, and speak it well. In fact, although I have lived 
all my life in England, I am an enthusiast with regard to the Irish language, 
and would like to have every Irishman, high or low, well acquainted with it.” 

° 
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THIRTY-FIRST LESSON. 

Wp, preposition, means, in its literal and figurative sense, 
firstly, on, upon; as, 

QA? bape ya cony— On the surface of the waves 

Ap? ryullae av ctyZe— On the summit of the house. 

Aye” byuad va lYoye— On the border of the pond. 

Aw? connzayb ya iwata—Upen the waves of the sea. 

By an long “app? «0 5eynear—The ship was (still 
there) on the sand. 

“Aw? ay c-pysyo—On the street. 

“Aye” soy Cor—On one foot. 

; mae lesé-Lati—On (with) one hand; literally, on half 
hand. 

Waspesny pe “arp? apany azup upp5e—He lives on bread 
and water. 

On this day—* yp” ay La ’y-qud. 

On to-morrow—" Wye? an La maytaé. 

He plays on the violin—Jmjpeany pe ay? an b-pyodyL. 

She plays on the harp and on the piano—Jrijpeann ri 
aye an Z-claypyys ager “aye? an ppano. 

Have mercy on us, O Lord!—Déan cpocaypie * oftayyn,” 
& TFeaqwa, 

On the board—* yw? ayn 5-clap. 

He treats on that subject—cpaccany re az? ay pzeul 
rn. 

He speaks of him (é.¢., on him as on a subject)—Labpany 
ye aye 

He speaks of us—Labpany pe ofan. 

Oss. 1,.— Whenever jj (on) refers to feclings which 
affect the body or mind, it points them out as being on the 
patient or sufferer. From this use of ajpt, there exists in 
our language an idiom which we pointed out in the Third 
Lesson; as, he is affected with sickness—he is sick, ca 
tjNVeAP a7] (sickness is on him); I am affected with sorrow, 
T am sorry—ca dolsjop optim, t4 bpdy opm (sorrow is on 
me); she fears, is afraid, is affected with fear—ca cazla 
apt] (fear is on her); we are glad, joyful—zs bpdd optaynn 
(ther is joy on us). 

Oss. 2.—Therefore the English expression “what ails 
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you,” is rendered into Irish by the words, cad @ ta “ opt” — 
what is it that is on you? Ta cpyyeap opm—sickness is 
on me (Lam sick). Gade ay yd ca “ aye” do tac—what 
is the thing that is on your son (what ails your son)? Wy 
b-guzl pS azpe bye “ ay??—there is nothing on him (nothing 
ails him), And again— 

Ons. 3.—Applied to money it betokens debt; as, ca 
AJ}ize4d opty— money is on me, te., I owe money; c4 
coud punta a73 Sessan opm, I owe John an hundred 
pounds, i.e., literally, according to the idiomatic use of the 
preposition aj, an hundred pounds is for John on me. 


VOCABULARY —or pisraseEs. 


BAyejo, fy plur. ajcyo{s, accident, sick- 
ness, distemper, epidemic. 

Wyreas, v. (from air, back, and &5, 
comes), to ferry; m., a ferry, a 
return, 2 vomit; foam Arr15, a 
ferryman; bad-arj5, @ ferry 
boat. 

2lyr-joc, repayment, from «jr, back, 
and joc, payment. 

wppans, f, plur. annanga, a pang, 
a stitch, convulsions—apinansa 
an Gary, the pangs of death. 

Dac, m, plur. bayc, an hindrance, an 
impediment; as, na cup bac 
Ayn, do not prevent him. 

— vz, to hinder, to prevent ; as, bac 
é, hinder him; bac ley, to 
threaten, or attempt to impede: 
na bac low, do not attempt to 
impede me, do not mind me; na 
bac leq, do no mind it; also, 
you will regret it—a secondary 
or idiomatic meaning. 

Daca, plur. baca3, a lame person, 
acripple, one who is impeded 
from walking; 1] jonann corsa 
An Bacay, the legs of the lame 
are not equal. 

Dpalbar, m, and bate, 7, dumbness, 
stammering. 

balban, m, plur. ain, a mute; also 
applied to one who speaks with- 
out meaning; Latin, dalbutio. 

bosan (pr. Lower), adj., deaf; Welsh, 
byddar ; bobaytan, a deaf person. 


Dodapaéz, f, deafness. 

Dpeojce, sick, ailing, delicate ; cA rf 
breolze, she is ailing. 

Clajbe, m, scurvy, manginess; Welsh, 
clav, a sick person. 

Claojzs, to feel sick, to waste, to de- 
stroy. 

Claoybeace, f, sickness of any kind, 
languor; hence, clayseam, (plur. 
A), a sword; Latin, gladium. 
Clajseam is not commonly pro- 
nounced ely-av, but by metathe- 
sis, e/diva, thus changing the 
syllables. In like manner, Irish- 
speaking natives pronounce .d- 
buj3im, J confess, as if written 
Abousim. 

Craojs, pining, wasting ; cnsojseaéz, 
Ff, the state of pining. 

Cyé, 2, shake ; 473 cfd, shaking ; 
Welsh, Aryd ; cnjé-talian, an 
earthquake. 

Crt, 2, f, the ague, the palsy. 

Djudan, m, giddiness. 

Downs, fA pain, agony; t+ re any 
donujn5 Wop, he is in great 
agony; dopiujnzead, very sick, 
agonizing; TA fe 50 doruyn- 
5eaé cynn, heis very sick. 

@cyon, consumption; from e435, death, 
and cynn, sick. 

Frabrar, m, fever; Latin, fedris; 
eisbrtap ceyerge, a burning 
fever. 

Balan, m, adisease (from 5al, a blast, 
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strange, and 4n, calamity}, plus. , 


5Alana—a generic word, from 
which the names of many special 
distempers are, by the addition 
of certain suffixes, formed. 

Balan nv n-anan, disease of the 
reins or loins. 

Balan buyse, jaundice (buyse, yel- 
low). 

Balan cnearta, palsy. 

Bata oub, cholera (the black dis- 
ease). 


Dalay bpesd, the small-pox (bpeaé, | 


speckled). 

Balan cess, scarlatina. 

Balan uprsZaiwpayl, dropsy. 

Béanb, m, scab; Zeaptbay, seabbi- 
ness, 

Syoytnta Ania (shortness of breath), 
asthma, 

Sura, m, gout. 

Ladi, mz, weakness. 

Osan, sick, wounded, weak ; ot ftaréa, 
an hospital. 

FyAn, m (plur. planta), pain ; -pyan 
(from jl, many, varied, and pyan, 
torments); 4jt nA y-7lp)A0, the 
place of torments. 

Sejl5 ar sedab, liver complaint. 

SHojlceac, m, rheumatism; from 
rp5ojle, split, rend, tear. 
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Slaygoean, m, cough, a severe cold, 
bronchitis; from rlaj3, to slay. 

Taom, plur. A, a fit; cAoW cyonIT, a 
fit of sickness, 

écugas, quinsey, smothering. 

Teme, weakness, sickness, death, 

Tinn, adj., sick ; tjNEAT, m, sickness, 
plur. cyonjr. This word is the 
parent of many names of parti- 
cular diseases ; as, 

Tjnneay cyon, headache, sickness of 
head. 

Tyoneayz cnopse, disease of the heart. 

Tyonear bolls, bowel complaint ; 
r5Aojleads (from 5Aol, luose), 
diarrhcea—coup de ventre. 

Dyvé-cponear, measles. 

Tyyneap FLAcAt, toothache. 

Tyoyear nApul, ophthalmia. 

Tynnear clane, or cmneay leqnb, 
travail iu childbirth. 

Timnedr coZepjseaéd (the strange 
sickness), epilepsy. 

Tyonear reawd5, bronchitis, disease 
of the lungs. 

Timer, 7 (dryness), dyspepsia. 

Tocay, m, itch; ZAlan Zan yayne An 
toéay, itch is a disease of no 
shame. 

Threoé, m, hooping-cough, 


EXERCISE XLIX, 


1. 30 m-beanyuyse Da ouje « Say (God save you, 
Sir), 2. Fo m-beaypuyse Da azur Luypte Sue (God 
save you kindly; or, literally, God and Mary bless you). 
3. Mroypye bneas j po, buseacap do Da. 4. Jr aymryy 
bpess 1 50 deptiyy, mile Alcugad (a thousand acts of 
grace—thanks) le Mya. 5. Gad @ ay Gao} « b-fuyl do 
rataypte an pudP 6. Waype, vy “lL py play. 7. B-puyl 
yd fe by ype, (is there anything on her, z.e., is she 
ailing in any way)? 8 @aype, vPl mourn (well, there 
is not much—she is not much ailing). 9. rons & c& appidy? 
10. Ny lL pacd aye bye acc playgoeay (pr. slydawn). 11. 
Rab cu 415 0 las (were you with the physician)? 12. 
Ny pabap acc c4 me oul anoyp cuyZe. 13. Jp mayé ry, 
ny beyd ceo (a mist, a mere trifle); ajpe) « mayaé (there 
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will be nothing on her—ie., amiss with her-—to-morrow). 


14. B-guyl byye-cryvear att do leanb? 15. Ta Zo del- 
mp3 agar ip boée « cH pe ley. 16. Rayb ay Zalayt- 
bpeac aqpe a pyar? 17. By, a5ur, mo épad (and my 
sorrow)! 506 ujle Zalape ip gery leat aypmpagad. 18. 
Jr jomds (pr. umhee—many, various) 5alaqe eyZ0ap aye 
parroyb (many a disease comes on children). 19. Jr yomda; 
ztjZeapy opéu (there comes on them) cyyyeapr ys pul, cyy- 


pesp od b-ppscal, cyppesr boyls, byyé-cpoveay, an Zalaye 


bpeac, azup ayy Amayb (and at times) an Zalaq bayde, 
—gpabpap pa b-perpe (worm-fever) TINVEST CH, ATPEAS, 
Zap, plapZoeay, cwaccuZad, spur Tyteok. 20. Jr maye 
ay t-colup TA AZAd-PA Aye ZAC ule cpopeap. 21. Ny 
h-jonga (pr. eenyoo} Zo m-beysead colup mayé a5am ayy 
Be mylo aycpd, Zalape yo cyyveas, Sp by me simpy Fads 
any Teac Na yeotayt (in the house of the infirm or sick, 
i¢., infirmary), 22. B-guyl eolup aye bye aged ap ise 
GapaybP 23. TH; dye leis me Fo leo app lagap (on 
medicine, cr medical art) ¢o wp ppp 50 beguyl oul azam 
cead (permission) pasajl 6 eygryb (from the doctors) an 
caladajy (al-y- ae the faculty), pejdjo 0 S8anad de 
my eolup, 24. Ga mend cyyeal (how many kinds—pr. 
hynawl) cyynesp apn? 25, Jr jomda cyneal cypyear 
400, DT Fepoyft_ Ap @ Cup opeu (there are many kinds— 
it is not possible to give each a name), tA a5ad FC) 
eolup Ayp popy—mapt ca YA TOI coytéeana—cTNVear 
cy); TyOVeaT cpLo]se 5 tymesy E1scals cyoveap ya yal; 
ces coppp yo bolls; ay cypVeap copZepyeeac; byyz- 
cppesps agur It yond aalap, aur plas (plague) a 
Ejzesp aqyt oy oupye 6 ’y am a epZeapy pe 6 ’y m-bptopy 
(from the time he comes from the womb) jap ay am a 
ters ye d07y uspin; po poppy djob—galay bpeac; Zalaqe 
cejé; ZAlaqt bupde; Zalage dub; Zalape aypgeamayl; Zalap 
create; azup leyp an meud fo, ca ayojdj5 Zo leon de 
30aé (usually) ape élaqyy ay duzye (on the children of 
man.) 26. 5O dephyD— Fee} Zo b-rugl ay beste 
fo lay de Salat agar de Epad, d’ acid, azar de plays, 
6 cup ya h-ofZe no 50 d-ryRZ uaqp aft m-borr 5; acc buye 
deacaf dO Da, ca beata eqle anv, ayy « a-beysm 
By scpd, Ban Falan, Fay cyyyeap, Zan plays, Fay bar 
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Sy fead va pfoppuySeaccs (during eternity). 
sob sy pmuaypesd (thoueht) @ 
Vaopbyy azZayyn-ne a ct Eo mo faoy leuy. 
qtayb pyoy ule gor 413 reylb ay beats ppv. 
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27. Jr 
28. Jr rion sare 
29.5 50 
30. Suydym- 


re are sy pS ceadya—zo path pryoo uyle any a felb 


3o rion. 


VOCABULARY. 


Daptajlle, m, plur. 376, a barrel; 
Welsh, daril; French, darit. 
Cam, f, dispraise; v, to dispraise ; 
due a éanead, to dispraise 
one; Welsh, Avyn, complaint. 
rent, tax, fine; c& can opm, 
there is a fine on me; ca me 

34An cay, Lam without fine. 
adj., dear, beloved, chicrished. 
undefiled, chaste; « mada 
és, undefiled mother. 
Cluja-tm, I hear, v. irr y custar, per. 
tense, I heard; cualays re, he 
heard; clujn-fao, I shall hear; 
415 cloy, hearing; Greek, xAver, 
kivei, he hears, v; kAuros, klutos, 
adj.; Welsh, e/yw; elusé, an ear; 
Irish, cluar, an ear; cli, fame ; 
Sancrit, srutah; Russ, sluch ; the 


guttural letters ¢, £, are changed 
into the sibilant, pr. 

Blaops, v, call; slaojs aqpt, call him; 
Blaojsear, I called. 

Joc, v, pay; jocar, I paid; jocpan, L 
shall pay. 

WMazsrci (pr. mdéshther), master. 

Warsirepear, 7, mistress. 

Sijorun, m, a measure. 

Zporijneacc, f, measurement. 

Ola, J, oil; Latin, elem. 

Scopt,m,much, plenty, score, twenty 5 
plur. ycoytt3 as, ony podrp, three 
score. 

Sor5eul, m, gospel, good story, from 
to, happy, and seul, story, 
news; Greek, ev-dyyeAAov, ev 
angellion, good news. 


EXERCISE L. 


lL. Ga theud 
1’ FyAea d'joc. 
@ 4. Wy mae 
Je maze low. 
ceud punta, 


Ca meud ryy? 
joceayo me 
mjle punts aga le 
rH}. 


aye & leySinuyo ayy sy c-porpzeul 2 
16. Naé b-puyl prop azads vat ley cu GP mnyje @? 


TA OT, © THAIS PTIPs Spe PP mpay Lom 
2. TA ceud punts ofc. 
leat ppaca duyne aye bye aqle, D'yoo? 5. 
6. Ga meud tA sqft mm’ atayypi? 
8. Cad @ cA art mo Seapbpscayp? 9. 
Ts cjor blasapa, azup luae enyy pede caopad. 
IL Tyméejoll cuyyZ ceud punta. 
na paca ule & ct optazpy, beys Zaye 5 
zasayl (to get). 
14. Jp coy Aue & Seapads wWaye Pyove oy maoje 


3. Ny mopan 
7. Ta da 


10. 
12. ha 


13. Bed 50 del- 


15. Cad @ pin? 
17. 


By Zaye cualar (although I did hear it), yp mayé Yom « 
clor app. 18. Do by feaye paydbyys any (there was a 
rich man) 413 © ptayb maop, azup tapnye cap app, Zaye 
reap ye a mao. Wap vo Zlaoys a T5espya sy 
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agup oubsype les cad e fo a cluynjm ope; cabsyp 
dam conodap appt dO Taopacc, 19, Wer cad & pyNVE ay 
maopt? 20. HSlaod pe aye ay rupee aye a prayb 
Hpaca, azup oubsaypc pe leyp an ceud ouyne, Cad e cd 
a{5 mo TSeaqwa ope-pa.” AWsup O'Fpeagaye ay fea; 
cend bappayle ola; oubsypz pe, Zlac do peayy azur 
T3rob see bappayle pyecyo. A5up oubsypiz re leyp ay 
Daa Feat, azup cura, “Ca rheud ca ofc?” A dein, 
ceud moray cpuyéyeacca (wheat). Dean ceyepe pedi 
de, aye fe. Wolany an T5eapiya ay reapbfosancays 
fo—ay d@ayeays capa lom-pa mat qtyove pe-pay leq 
ay MHapyTyE aye & payb ya FpacaP 21. BuySeacap paoy 
an peptpipns ace pp SGanead pepe 0? yapytacayp. 22. 
Jocaym, map Pp, AD ead a TA oft FepY aDup aye mo 


Jaolca. 


THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. 


Ons. 1.—2j, oz; and the prepositional pronouns, opm, 


“on me; ojtz, on thee; oj, on him; ype, on her; Spaqyn, 


on us, &c., follow verbs of asking, entreating, imposing an 
obligation on one, and the like; as, japyt cpocaype “app” 
Mya, ask mercy (on) of God 3 jmpy5ym opt » Dyas, I entreat 
(on) thee, O Lord; rud op, there is (a toast) on you— 
your health—a short form of address used by the peasantry 
in drinking healths. 

Secondly, aft means for, In this sense it is put before 
the noun of price, and also the thing priced; as, what ex- 
change shall man give for his soul, cad @ ay c-atpiusad 
beapeays oy dae “aye? a spam? He shall not give it 
for silver or gold, yy Eabappays pe @ “aq? ayp5jod no 
aye? Sp. I shall not do so for love, for fear, or for 
hatred, vy Séanpzad @ “aye? FAS, “Cay” ustay, yo aq” 
gust. Lor the love of God, “ayn” Zpad De 3 for mercy’s 
sake, “ay” pon na cpocajte; do it not for all you ever 
saw, Ws dean & “arp? a b-pacays cu pyar. 

Ons. 2.—In buying or selling, therefore, when the pre- 
position ‘ for,” in English, governs the noun of price, or 
the thing priced, it is translated into Irish by “ayju3” as, 
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how do you sell (how much is for) this?—Ca meud 7% 
at to? How do you sell the cloth ?—lIrish form: How 
much have you for (on) the cloth ?—Ca meud TA AZAD 
“aye? on eudsé? Tt is seven shillings “ per” yard, 74 
reset reqllyng 6 aq? oy t-plac. Sometimes the preposi- 
tion is left understood; as, ca pe peace poyllyyg ay c-rlac, 
it is seven shillings the jac 

Thirdly, ajjt means in; as, apt y-atayp a ca ayy? 
Ney, Our Father who art zx heaven; ajp” fad, in 
length; ‘aye? leyéead, éa breadth, 

Fourthly, sj) means against ; as, 50 pabalays Djs ryon, 
arp” Zac ayepd, ay? cpypearp, azup aye? Fad ayacay 
ya blaspa, may God preserve us ayainst every distemper, 
sickness, and harm of the year. 

Chpyore do m9 Cojmypcead any ud Saye? nyrip3 “aq? 
lopeads appt batad; “sift” Supy—May Christ, I pray, pro- 
tect me to-day, against poison and fire, against drowning 
and wounding. — St. Patrich’s Hymn. 


VOCABULARY. 


Dupoéal, m, plur.eyl, a bottle, a cask, 
a silly person; French, doutettle; 
Spanish, otel/a; Italian, Gudello. 


buppealayn, m,a butler (as it were | 


bottler), from buypéal and pean. 

Coéal, m (from-cusc, hollow, con- 
cave, and fal [hence falac], a 
cover, a garment), a hood, a 
cowl, a mantle, a vestment; 
coéal AN C-TAZATNT, the priest’s 
vestment; coéal An manaj3, the 
monk’s cowl. 

— a busk, a shell, a circular cover- 
ing; coéal a éjojde, the heart 
sac, the pericardium; Welsh, 
cochi; British, cueal; hence 
Latin, cuculus (Camden); Ger- 
man, kogel; English, cowl, an- 
cient spelling, cawe’, Secondary 
meaning is, cuckold; one hoad- 
winked. 

Coéajl, v, to roll up, to coil, to gather 
into a heap; Greek, «uxAréw, 
kukleo, to turn, to whirl, to roll 
up, to coil; «uxdAos, Auklos, a 
circle. 


| Cuaé, adj., hollow, empty, concave. 
Cuadé, m, plur. cuséa, a cup, a bowl, 
a bumper ; so called on account 
of its concavity— 
“Can Easnc an cua,” 
“*Send round the bowl ;’ 
ln cusd man qp coi pusr 
Yon,” 
“Fill the bumper fair.” 
— a fold, a plait, a curl; 
2b pyogayn Twaype y 
n-0N,” 
“O charming queen of the gol- 
den curls?” 
Laops Onrfp arnt cin na 9-05. 


NA 5-cuaca 


Cuaé, the cuckoo; perbaps so called 
on account of the hollow tone in 
which it sounds its own name, 

Cuséos, f, a little bowl or cup, a 
young cuckoo, a young little 
girl. 

Cuaécan, m, a small cup. 

Cuséac, adj, abounding in cups, 


plaited, folded, 
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F Cusp (as if cuscar), m, a eave, a a half-round, a semicircle ; led- 
hollow, a cavity such as is found | yore (a half-island),a peninsula ; 
at the core in fruit. | lead-focayl, a by-word, a pro- 

Cuapaé, adj., hollow, concave, un- | verb; culseann feat le7sean 
sound, porous. leaé-focul, verdbum sapientibus 
Cuba, m (pr. too-ar, in one syl.), sat, a man of learning under- 
froth, foam; man An 5-cubar stands a half-word; loaé-éean- 
AT{t An t-te, like the froth on cajl, a semicircle. It forms the 
the stream; Greek, «dua, kuma, prefix of those Irish topographi- 
Cubaqsé, adj., frothy, foamy, spumy ; cal names that begin with Las 
Fjon cubanaé, champagne. as, Lara, ie. leat- jad, the half 
Cujp (written also coy), /, foam ; as, fort; Lahinch, » ledd-qores 


ain, lead-apioayy, half-a- 


man éuyp cubart a Ua ceo, like 
Lecale (in Down), leac- 


the foam of froth during a hazy 


day. Cahal’s half. 3o les, 
Cupaé, and copaé, adj., foamy, hol- literally, to or with half, ie, 
low, unsubstautial. one-half more of any specified 
lead (spelled also led), n. m, a half; Measure; as, da plac 50 lejs, 
as, dean ba lead 66, make (two) two yards and a half; cy mile 
halves of it; a side; as, aype 3aé 50 leyé, three miles and a half; 
ted, oneach side. Lead, in com. & lejt, a part; capt & Leys, 
position, means one of two (Lat., come apart; any « leyé, in be. 
alter); as, tN ye A lapse ayn av half of; pa leje, severally, each, 
leaé-caob, he is lying on one one by one. 
side; a7j\ lead-coyr, on one foot; | Sjooa, m, silk; as, colays pjoda, a 
Aqtt leac-Lary, with one hand; silk dress. 
A leat-fuyl, his single eye; lead- | Spiol, m, satin; as, cocal rpoyl, a 
éluar, a single ear; lescqnn (half satin vestment, 
a head), a cheek; leatiay, one | Tabs (thow-ar), give; v. irr; 
thigh; leaté-cnujone, a hemi- tu5Ar, perf, I gave; cab’ttpan, 
sphere; leac-épojn, a half. 1 shall give; beangan, affected 
crown; lesé-}1570, a half-penny ; future; as, ny beapipan, I shall 
leaé-pune a, a half-pound ; teaé- not give; An nj-beapfao, shall [ 
unpa, a halt-ounce ; lead-cusre, give. 


EXERCISE LL 


1, Wn @adac @ fo? 2. Sead. 3. Ca meud ca agad 
ap.” 4. Ceyéne peyllyns oeuz “arp” ay c-plac. 5. Jr 
dso é3 my FTG TD @& = =©—6. Bo vdeqiyy ip eps agup ca 
re paope Fart” ay luad ud. 7. B-puyl @adaé ppoyl, vo 
pyoda azaoP 8, TA. 9. Ca meud ta azad “aye?” 10. 
Ds puyta aye ay c-plac. 11. Jp paop e “ayn? pry. 12. 
Ay may leat a éeaynuszad? 13. Jp man; Zeapye de 
54 plot Zo lead. 14. B-gujl eapytayd (wares) eyle azad? 
15. T% anvy ay caob ud call de ’*n c-rjopa (shop). 16. 
Tr mae Yom ce azup pugcpuasds gsajl3 ca meud cA 
4540 “arp? ay puscpusyds? 17. Ta cuz peyllyyz op 
puyca “ayn? ce, aBup pe pre ay puyca “spy” puss 
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cpusyd, 18. Ta pPyy daop, ny beapEsyds we ay oppftead 
ry “aye? sy ce; ca an THZcTHA}S PAopt Zo leoyt ; Zlac 
coyepe polling azur pe pisive sy pune % aye an ca. 
19. bie: 6 tail (whereas) Bryt ZBostéace leac (that it is 
customary with you) céacc Cuzan, bpoead Te Azad app? 
PVs sec appt m’ Focazl ous ca Pe Paojts azup maya Zuye 
tu-peyy a tT ANY, YP beapeajpy ([ would not give) oujz 
@ aye ay luae yy. 20. Bo prazb mayé aZad, azup cv 
me bupere duc. 21. Cade pro ta agad ann an m= 
bayytajle 2? 22, Ta, Flop. 23. Cad © ay t- ramarl pons 
s—fjov Spread, yo Foy Fyrsjycead, jov gjovy (white 
Wine) yo jon Deas (red wine), pjoy cubapsé, yo fjoy 
Zoey cuba? 24. Nyl (for vy bea) ayy act joy coyt= 
éeay (common), deapiZ; azup ca pe cpp paylliugZ av buy. 
veal, 25. Ny bed me leyy (I shall not be with it, ie, [ 
shall not have it, nor buy it); ca gjon daope’p-ay cipe pos bud 
mae lon # bee a b-Fptayyue. 26. B’ Fepoyre Zaye Foaqye 
Sue a beye pay m-bayle. 27. B-pusl posaye mae azaqny 
ay blagay po? 28. Ts. 29. B-puyl coppice oaop azup 
ejyeyeacc? 30. ce 31. Gad @ c& apt Spa (barley), 
at peagarl (rye)? 32. Tayo pao. 33. Aly m-beydS deoé 
4300, 6 Eapila Zo b- Se LaDS & Z-ceapy & éeyle (since we 
have met together—literally, since we are at the head one 
of the other). 34. Bejé. 35. Cad ¢ yp maze leac? cope) 
Fiona, ay fead (is it?), no cuaé puyyp? 36. Beyd ay 
coy Ffopa Azan. 37. Nac peapye dure cusé puppy, 
St yp maze Yor ay cuaé oul cayie (go round)? 38. Jr 
reat Loom-pa ay fjoy. 39. Bydead o5ad0:—beata ouyye 
& Toyl. 

Oss.—In such sentences as, “which of us” (of you, of 
them); “how many of us;” ‘some of us,” the words of us, 
of you, of them, are translated, not djyy (of us); ojb (of 
you); ojobs but azajyy (at us); a5ajb (at you); aca 
(at them)—which is peculiar to the plural form alone of 
this prepositional pronoun, ABA; as, every one of us is 
good—z% jae duyye * agsqyy” mayé; which of them do 
you like best dats “aca” ip peat leac? Ido not like 
either of them—ny mare You coactayt “aca5;” many of 
you are rich —c& mopay  aZayb” papSbyes byypeps cpuzesye 
“asopbepe” coud, agup cuyptpyS ceud agayb-pe deyé mile cur 
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ceyte—five of yours shall pursue a hundred others, and a 
hundred of you ten thousand.— Leviticus, xxvi. 8. 

Sometimes hath pronouns, sca (to them), and ofjob (of them), are em- 
ployed to render this distributive meauing stronger; as, Which of them is the 
best ?—cya “aca djob” yp pean? Which of your relatives is dearest to 


you?—cya “aca de” do mun BACT Tp Ana leac? Which of the two 
is the better ?—cja “aca de” 7u m-beyte (couple) pr feapipe? 


VOCABULARY. 
Hostile, naryanad, — choice, noga, cop, cospusas, 
Madam, beanalepa, bean coin, — ease, rAycay, yoZamlacc, 
yeapbean. wSiveu. 


Lady, be.an-ty5e.ayiys (wife of a lord). 
— bedan-flaye (wife of a prince). 
— bean usral (a noble or gen- 

tlewoman). 
— bet, a being by excellence, 
an elegant person, a lady. 


—, kindly feeling, cjesear, payl- 
te, Fonn. 
— what the will dictates, coyl, 
poss, mpan, 
— gratification, cAdajl, clay. 
With pleasure, te fonn, le faylce, 


or 50 fourman. 

You ought, i coptt duye (it is right 
for you). 

Visit, crayic, f; come on a visit, 
cate ATL éuayne 5 cuagic 
means, literally, a cirele, cireum- 
ference, circulation; as, £4 
éusyie, round about; cuagnc 
na pola, circulation of the blood ; 
hence, a visit, ayn Guane, on a 
visit; cuajnceséar and cuazp- 
tTybeact, visiling, gossiping. 


Please, njanad, vs; pArugad; if you 
please, m& ’p re do L & (if it 
is your will); ma qr mayé lear 
(if it is good with you); ma qr 
man leacs ma yp Aq lear; 
wa ’y tAjsneam leac. What- 
ever you please, cya ayn byé 976 
tognap ci. 

Pleasant, tAjeneanpac, TApsleac, ro- 
lapac, m3mounad. 

Pleasure (delight, gratification of 
mind or body), ronn3; cajé- 
nea; papugad, polar, pos, 
clar. 


EXERCISE LIL. 

L. Sir (« faoy), do me the honour of taking wine (ondip 
Flop dl tom). 2. With pleasure, Sir (le poyy, « Shaoj). 
3. Which (of them—cjs aca) do you preter (like the 
better—jp peayye lesz), the red or the white wine? 4, T 
like the white better than the red. 5. The pleasure of wine 
with you, Madam (déay dan cyyealcar joy Sl Lom, 
» bean uapayl); please, Sir, help the lady to wine—ljon 
do 71 mYNsoy uspajl Fjon ma ’f @ dO Cowl G 6. With 
pleasure, Sir. 7. Which dish do you prefer, Madam— 
lamb, fowl, or mutton (cya “aca” feojl tp peajyt leac— 
uan-feoyl, eanlae, no caojt-feojl)? 8. I prefer lamb. 9. 
Sir, which (of them) will you have? 10. I will have 
mutton, Sir, i! you please. 11. Very well (ca 30 majz); 
your friend, Mr. Blake, will do me the honour of wine. 
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12. With pleasure, Sir, 13. Which do you prefer—port or 
sherry? 14. I prefer port. 15. The wines are excellent— 
ir bptess ay pon e¢ yo. 16. England appears to be much 
afraid of France at present. 17. She is very much afraid 
(ca eazla mop appey). 18. Which of the two do you like 
the better—England or France? 19. Some of us prefer 
England; many of us like France better: if England treated 
us more kindly, and not have us slaves, I should prefer 
England (04 w-beydead Sacpayayd jor coavarpla lyn, 
azur 340 pfelabad « Seanad oyyy, D’ Fest Lom Sapa- 
pst). 20. OF the three last parliaments, which was the 
best for this country P— Gya aca” de ya city ferp{b dey- 
Syopadca, a LW’ geayye do’ cif po? 21. It is hard to say, 
indeed; they are all unfriendly to this country, so I do not 
like any of them. 22. James, tell me, how is your rich 
friend the Seigneur O’Neil. 23, He is well. 24. Is he 
well liked; do many of you like him well? 25. Indeed, 
some of us do, and some of us donot. 26. Which of you 
like him best? 27. [like him very well myself? 28. Sir, 
you ought to visit us this autumn; many of us at home like 
to see you amongst us. 29. I think I shall. 30, We shall 
be so happy to see you. 


THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 


Prepositions in Irish do not, generally, as in Latin, in 
Greek, and in the Romance languages, combine with verbs 
and nouns to express new relations of cansc, ellect, time, 
place. In this simple trait, our language bears a strong 
grammatical affinity to the primitive Saxon tongue. Ix. : 


He descended into hell; the 2 “éuayd pyor” (went down) 


third day He arose again 50 b-Jepyonn, 4 d'eqptys ay 

from the dead, and ascend- cheap La 6 thanbayb, « 

ed into heaven.— Apostles’ *éuayS usp”? (went up) 

Creed. Att veary.— Cre ya y- 
Aprcol. 


We have said “ generally,” because the preposition is sometimes, but very 
rarely, incorporated with a noun or verb; as, fozm-nad, a preface (from 
opty, before, and jd, saying, a discourse); cj>]}-Zujse, intercession (from 
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ejoyn, between, and 5412, praying); just as in English we sometimes meet 
such prepositional compound words as fore-thougit, effer-thought, in-lay, 
oué-strip, under-take. 

From this use of the preposition, and the different relative meanings, pri- 
mary and secondary, which arise from it and the verb, have sprung many 
idioms, most of which we have already noticed, and others we shall, as we 
advance, put before our readers. 

Oss. 1.—In familiar discourse, prepositions are, in Irish, 
asin English, separated from the redtive pronouns, and from 
the interrogative pronouns; as, taynjc ay fear “a? beeuyt 
mire coparart leyp, the man whom Iam like to came; cys 
b-eugl cu copatiayl leyp?—whom are you like to? The 
former could be, perhaps, more grammatically written thus: 
Zappje ay peazt le a b-guyl mype copamayl; and the latter, 
crs leyp a b-gayl cu copaipayl ? 

Dr. O'Donovan dees not approve of thus separating the relative pronoun 
from the governing preposition, and of placing the latter at the end of the 
sentence, Lindley Murray condemns the same practice in the English lan- 
guage; yet the best English writers, from Lord Macaulay to Dr. Faber, ob- 
stinately continue to practise it, judging the point to be, it seems, in English 
as it is in Irish, rather a propriety of idiom than au error of grammar. 

Nore.— In the English, as in all other languages, a great number of ex- 
pressions, scarcely warrantable in strict syntax, become part and parcel of the 
language. To condemn these at once is unphilosophical. The better method 
is to account for them.” —Thke English Language, by Dr. Latham, 

Oss, 2.—The prepositions come immediately after the 
interrogative pronouns; as, cys “aq? Eujc ay cpany?— 
whom on did the lot fall? Cad “paoy” app tanpo ctu P— 
what for have youcome? Cya “leqp” an ¢3pan poP—whom 
with the knife this? (See Twenty-eighth Lesson, Exer- 
cise XLUI., p. 169). 


VOCABULARY. 
Cheek, leaca, fs 5nusjs, f, com- | Creator, cnuéusséeoyn, from cputuys. 
plexion, the blush on the cheek ; The ending, toyn, teoyn, or oyn, 


5 , corresponds with the noun-end- 

“ aa a ale nusr le ae ats itn: eo Bueh 
QIUUATO, ame ° 

“ And the tears trickled down by Chri ae Cease lover. 

y cs." —Laojs Or). pees , . 
P ne ches tL Od ay Ghiletian. Cn oresise siasneeasars 
DOLD e DrEse POAnS TT Cryjorpayge, Christian doctrine, 
ésoncon,’ 


catechism. 
“Thy cheek, like rowen-fruits’ AAT spend 
lustre.”—Jrish Songs, by Ed- —  cpyopdarpayl, from eptyjord, an 


rn Anaql, like. 
ward Walsh. Doctrine, teazar3, m, teaching, in- 
Create, crutuys, v, frem crus, form, struction, direction. 
shape, external appearance, Doctor, ojoe; ceagargeojn, m, a 
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teacher; doctor of canon law, 
TEAZATZEO MN ve 'yn olyse cae 
nonda; a doctor of theology, 
ceagZApZeojn, OF opde de ’y dpA~ 
dacr. 

Face, a5ayd (eve-ye), f, face, front, 
surface. %l5ur 90 labayn An 


TrZeanpa le Saoyye “agaps | 


aqt 45478,” And the Lord spoke 
to Moses face to face. 

Ylon 45478, in face of, i.e, against ; 
he went agains¢ his enemy, ¢uajd 
ye Ann AZa}o A Nanydy. 2b 
Ti5eamma, cad ea layann o’fe- 
Ang “Any A5ajs"? do pobaql? 
Why, O Lord, is thy indignation 
enkindled againsé thy people? 
cried Moses to God. Sy) a5 418, 
forward, on front; cers am 
od’ agai, go forward (literally, 
go on your face); fronting, op- 
posing ; as, TUZ re ADZApS oyu, 
he turned (sharply) on me. 

Face, eudan, 2. 

— pdyteaé, m, aspect, image, mien; 
Welsh, drych. 

— 3nujr, f, countenance, mien, 
visage. 

— 5nA0}, m, physiognomy, com- 
plexion of features. 

— 5ne, m, form, external appear- 
ance, gender, kind. 
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— vo, m, fashion, appearance of 
a person or thing, shape. 
Human, daonna, from dujje, a per- 
son. 
Interrogate, Jann, ask; ¢yagnuys, in- 
quire; ceyrcnuys, v, question, 


| Midst, middle, centre, meadon ; as, 


A Merson A Eadrtive, in the 
midst of his friends; meadon 
lac, mid-day, meridiés; meadson 
oydée, midnight; Latin, medium, 
medio noclis. N)esdon also sig- 
nifies means; as, ley an mea- 
ton ro, by this means; Welsh, 
moddion, middle; Fr., moyen; 
Arm., 70yen. 

Meadsoncoi, mediator; from mea- 
don, middle. 

Picture, joryS75; Latin, imago; qo- 
ways Crypopo agur na naor, 
the image or picture of Christ 
and the Saints. ln son focal, 
ny b-puyl caob 0’? A d-cjonto- 
éamupo sé beeuyl porary an 
bar or an 5-coman: In a 
word, there is not a side to 
which we can turn where the 
image of death does not meet 
us.— Dr. Gallagher’s Sermon on 
Death. 


EXERCISE LII. 
A Mother teaching her children : 
Mataype o7Z muyad a clayyne: 
Richard, Rircapo; George, Seopa; Eliza, Slip. 

1, (Richard)—See that picture (yorisj5); whom is it 
like? 2. (George)—It is like the priest. 3. It is not; but 
J know whom it is like. 4. Whom now? 5. My father. 
6. Indeed it is not; just look at it again—look at his brow 
and at his cheek. 7. I do (look), at his brow, and at his 
cheek, and at the chin. 8. But do you look at the eye; 
the eye is very like the eye of Father John. 9. (Mother)— 
My children, are you ready? 10. (Richard)—Yes, mamma, 
we are all ready (read, a tystazpe camuyod uyle peyd). 11. 
Do you know your lessons (b-pujl eolup aza;b ojqt buy 
lejZean)? 12. (Richard) —I know I have mine. 13. 
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(George)—So have I mine (lessons). 14. (Eliza) —I have 
every word in all my lessons, except geography—I have 
not that. 15. (Mother)—1 shall interrogate only in cate 
chism (p-4y teagars CyyopoayS atiyayn); Richard, who ig 
God (Rypeapo, cys foe Djs)? 16. (Richard)—The Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth (cputusécort nepiye azup caltipan), 
and Sovereign (4pio) Lord of all things (Za uyle yj5). 17. 
Good boy (msjé ay buacajl). How many persons in God? 
ls. (Richard)—Three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 19. Very good boy; which of the three 
persons, George, assumed (took—3lac) a human body— 
colay dsonns? 20. The Son of God, the second person of 
the Blessed Trinity—ay dajta peapya de ’y Tyyavdp jlo 
paorjea, 21. On what day was He born? 22. Un Christ- 
mas Day, about midnight—la yoolse arp uaz ay teadoy)_ 
ojdée. 23. (Richard)—L am tired, mamma—ca me cup ~ 
peas & tacay. 24. Well, my boy, you were saying you 
were like some one. 25. No; but George said that this 
likeness resembled the priest, Father John—ver}: Seopa 
50 b-guyl ay yjorpays po copaipayl leyp on c-pagzapie—ay 
t-atappt Seasay, 26. And what do you say? 27. I say 
itis like papa. 28, And whom are you like yourself, with 
your big cheeks? 29. Iam like father. 30. Can you say 
the “Our Father?” 31. I can, to be sure. 32. What 
Father is meant there? 33. God—our Father who is in 
heaven, as St. Francis said: I remember the story you told 
us. 34. And are you like God, George, tell me? 35. Oh, 
yes, I am like Him—my soul is like Him, 36. Oh! do 
you think so? 37. Lam sure of it, 38. Take care, then, 
never to iaake yourself unlike (yesrp-coraiipayl) Him by 
staining so lovely an image—cabajpe appre maye py Bay tu 
FeID © Seanad pyearp-coparmparl ley, 045 myllesd jorpaySe 
éo Sluyy. 


THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


The most peculiar idiom, because the strangest, yet 
noticed, is that which arises from the use in Ivish of the 
preposition ayy, iz, with the possessive pronouns, after the 
verb v4, is (by, was; be], will be), and its intlections, to 
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express what is predicated or declared of the nominative 
case ; as, I am a good ian, is translated into Irish, c’ me 

“any mo” feat rae, I am in my g good man; the man is a 
king, ta oy pea any 0” 15, literally, the man is éz his 
king, ten in the state of a king; she is a virgin, ca fy 
“any a” b-o7$; Joseph was steward over all Egypt, by 
Jorep “ann 4” tiyaont of cyonn na b-Gaypre ujle; we 
are Christians, tanuyd-ye “ann av? 3-Cpyopoayzcyb; the 
Romans were brave wariors, bj ys Romanays “ayy o” 
yZsPRyoyb tpenya. 

Note.—The preposition any does not follow the emphatic form of the verl 
to be, jr, is (or bus, was), which is a mere copula, expressing simply exist- 
ence, and not like ca, which expresses existence in a certain state, time, 
condition. 

The preposition ayy is commonly omitted whenever the 
possessive pronouns of the first and second persons, cs well 
plural as singular, follow; as, Jam a good man, 74 ine ? mo 
feat 14e3 you are a prince, cA tuys ’do flaye: ayy ig 
omitted before mo and do. 

In published works the preposition and the possessive 
pronouns are contracted—any mo, zn my, into 4’ mm) or am; 
ADL do, w% thy, to Vd’, or Ad}5 as, 


Reulcan mo boéaqn. 
1 
Del san me “am” abaillin, 
Ho “am” noinin beag E1510, 
Ho “any” por anor an Z47ojn, 
Man & y-50scupzeann ct “Aad”? sonar. 


Ne 
Man Fal ’r 3O m=-buaqnpes Yon, 
Beuzainjn e151, 
Do beyBeas Azad “ad”? Sear ayn, 
Ho A mebptollac Zeal do léyne! 


STAR OF MY PATH. 
Ie 
Would that I were the apple, 
Or the wee daisy only, 
Or the rose in that garden 
Where thou walkest lonely! 
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ii. 
Of my leaflets or flow’rets 
I'd hope thou wouldst choose some, 
To bear in thy bright hand 
Or wear on thy bosom! 


—The Poets and Poetry of Munster, Second Series, p. xxii. 
Erionnacu. 


Wa ca pe-pay « peayo ys If he be in a state of grace, 


yeaflar, azup tu-ra a b- 
peacad, if pfeayyt e-pan 
mile usyqt ps Eapa, cure o 


and you in sin, he is a 
thousand times better than 


you, although you be a 

king or a prince. — Dr. 
Gallagher. 

For I am the Lord, who 
brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, that I might 
be a God to you—Lev. 
xi. 45. 


Zeca 50 bexuayl ca “Vd” 
5 vo “an” pryonvpa. 
Op 7? Wire an T5eaqwa 
a tUB amac fyb ap calariy 
na b-@51pce le beyé ony 

Da 45016. 


Before possessive pronouns of the third person, 4, his, her, 
their, any is written ” yy a, or 745 a8 John is a good man, 
ca Seasan yy a fea maze; Judith is a handsome girl, 
ca Syubay ’ DD & caylin aly; James was a great scholar, 
by Seamur *yy & poolajpe 195]3 the men are princes, c4yd 
pa pit 7p 4 b- “elseyb 3 “If his offering be @ holocaust, 
and of the herd,” 2a byseany « éabancap ? yy & podbasptc 
loipgée agZup de’p cpeud, 


VOCABULARY. 


Bishop, Carpos, m, from the Greek, 
émokoros, episkopos ; by chang- 
ing & into g, and by metathesis 
alternating the consonants. 

Class, cupdeaés, f, from cuyd, some, 
a share; comploéz, f, a com- 
pany, a party; comparic, /: 


Nore.—English or foreign 
names beginning with J, or Ge, 
are translated into Irish by S, 
followed by @ (Se), which di- 
graph conveysin Irish the sibilant 
sound of the English J, Ge, as, 
James, Seamuy; John, Seasan; 

ond, a, order. Judith, Sujban; Julia, Seqljoan; 
Egvptian, C51preaé. George, Seonra; Geofiry, Ser- 
Gaul (a), Bat. re. In this respect the Irish 
Jacob, Jacob (pr. Yacos), Seacob, translation of names is not uns 
from the Hebrew, yacod, to sup. like the Italian, which follows 
plant—because he twice sup- sound rather than etymology; 
planted his brother Esau, as, Josepb, Giuseppe; John, 
Joseph, lore (pr. Yoseph), or Seo- Giovanni. The Irish forms, 
yer (Shoseph). jorep and Jacob, rather than 
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Seorep and Seacob, are more | Julius Caesar, Julir Caeran (Yudus 


in comformity with the radices Kesar). 
of the words, and with the writ- | Saviour, Slanuj3teoit, from plan, 
ten Irish language. safe ; planuys, save thou. 


EXERCISE LIV. 

1. Are you @ good boy, James? 2. Iam, Sir, a good 
boy; I am always a good boy. 3. Is your sister Alice a 
good girl? 4. She is a good girl; and my father says that 
she will be a very good woman. 5. Are your brothers and 
cousins here? 6. They are. 7. Are they good scholars? 
8. They are, in proportion to (do péyyt) their years. 9. Is 
this your cousin Joseph, who is such a great scholar. 10. 
It is. 11. Well, Joseph, do you know the history of the 
Bible well? 12. Yes, I know a little of it. 13. Do you 
know who was Joseph, the son of Jacob? 14. He was 
steward over all the land of Egypt, and the saviour of his 
people. 15. Whether wos he an Hebrew or an Egyptian? 
16. He was an Hebrew. 17. Do you know Roman history? 
18. Not much. 19. Can you tell who was Julius Cxsar— 
whether was he a Roman or a Gaul? 20. He was a Roman, 
and is famed (azur ca cayl ayy) for having conquered the 
Gauls; and the first (azur jut bud e ay ceud caopad 
Romayaé) Roman General who landed in Britain. 21, 
Who was St. Patrick? 22. He was a holy bishop, and the 
apostle of our nation. 23. Very well—you are very good in 
history. 24. Does Master William know history? 25. 
He does, as well as I (¢0 mayé lyorm-pa); we are both (le 
cejle) in the same class. 26. Does he know his catechism 
also? 27. He docs, 28. Who created you, and placed 
you in this world? 29. It is in the Irish language—the 
language of fatherland (jp avvp apy teanza 3a0djl5e— 
TeanZs mo Eye outéayp)—I have learned the catechism (0’ 
foslan me an ceazey5 cytyoroay5). 30. Oh, very well; 
so much the better (jp splays yp feast); Iam delighted 
at it (ca luatzayyt oft faoy). 


VOCABULARY. 
2loybyear, m, gladness, joy, delight ; ; Cori)-onan, co-eqnal ; from cory, and 
from aojb (pr. ee-iv), a courte- jouan, equal, same, like. 
ous look. Cne, f, creed, the symbol of faith, 
Cy5, sees ; present tense of the irreg. earth, 
verb fejcjm, I see. Dpons, f, a tribe, a people, a num- 
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ber of persons of the same from jon, a form of ann, in, and 
class. colnugad (from colan, a living 
Cyojn-sealbé., distinct, of different body), to give a body to, to in- 
personality; from eydjn, be- carnate, 
tween, separate, and dealbta, | Naour, m, nature, constitution of the 
participle of beulbad, to frame, material world, or of anything 
to fashion; vde.lb, form, figure, in existence; frame of mind. 
personality. Welsh, natur ; Latin, natura. 
joncolnuysée, poss. case of oncolnu- | Smuayyesd, m, thinking, a thonght ; ° 
348, incarnation; a verbal noun, plur. pusince, thonghts. 


EXERCISE LV. 


L. Cys Spuzays azup cuye aye ay c-paoszayl tu? 2 
Da. 3. Cad @ ayn coud vj5, 1p cdf do Zac uyle Epjor- 
dayse & Cpicpoesd P 4. Bo b-puyl son Ds atyayy any: 
ir re fo ay ceud appiceasal (article) de’n ene. 5. Cys 
fe Dia? 6. Cruéusteoypt vere azup caltban, azur 
apo-TSesps Zaé ujle yd. 7. Wkly pay Da any, Zad 
ule am? 8. Bi, apuyp popty Zac ule am; de bys 50 
b-puyl pe Zan ciip, Zan dete. 9. Ca b-pujl DyaP 10. 
TA Pe ape Hea agup aype cAlaty, azup ony Zac uyle 
ball de’y dorian. Ll. My b-zeyceann pe Fad ule jd? 
12. Gj5 pe Bae ule nS, Fo ea va prywayte yp uayznjSe 
& Zecpojse ay ouppe, 13. Ca me Dis ayn? 14. Ny 
bepnyl aéce aon Dis aman « beyppear aopbnear pjop- 
pujse d0 Ya dea5-Saopyb, azure pyavta pyopipuydse do’p 
opovs loérac. 15. Ca spd peapra any Da? 16. 
Thi peappanya, epopSealbea aZup coympoyany, ayy Fad 
ule vps, mae ca, ay c-WUeap, azup an Wac, azur 
ay Sppopad Naor. 17. Uy Dw an c-AWeaypr? 18. Jr 
read 50 depp. 19. Wy Dia ay Wac? 20. Jr pead 
50 deptixyy. 21. 8Cy Dia an Spyopad Nao? 22. Jr 
yeas Zo deyryy. 23. Ay cp] Dayee yao? 24. Ny fead, 
act aon Dis atpayy a d-cpy b-peappanvab; de bps psd 
b-puyl acu act soy padi agup aon c-pubpeapne atiydyy 
Bysda, 25, Cad ap aun d0 na ty] peappanyayb ann 
soppfeacc? 26. Qi Tjondjo po Naomea, yo son Dyas 
aay a d-cp] bepeappauyayb. 27. Cya “acs” yp pve, 
HO TF S15e, vo zp cuthaécajze P28. Jp yonany aorp, 
usple azup cumsée 85/6 apaon. 29. Wty Dia Jopa 
Crjopo? 30. Ts pte “’yy a” Da azup “’yyn a” Suyye 
apy aoppfercc. 31, My payb pe a 5-cotyuise “’ yn o 
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Dja?? 32. By. 33. Ay payb pe a Z-corouge “yy a 
dujne P” 84. Ny praqb, ace 6 aympyt 4 povucolpujsée. 35. 
Ca eyo ysoaype avy Jopa Cpjore? 36. TA SA pyadiiype; 
PO TPO, VADdAypE PASH azgup yaduyye Saoyya, Sit cs fs ‘1 
& Dis sZup yy & Suppe. 37, Co éjdo peapypa ayy Jora 
Cpjore? 38. Ny b-puyl acc soy poanpa aibayys pe ryy, 
peatipa Wie De aay. 39. Jp mae an Hae tu 4 
Uylleyms c& eolup azad aye Dos cabarpe maze pyo, Zytad 
do épopde Zo b-jomlay 50, agup besSyt for 75 4- feplbead 
a b-plajcear. 


THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 


Our readers have already learned, from the first of the “ Easy Lessons,” 
that in Irish the vowels are divided into two classes, the one dread, or deep, 
leatan; the other, slender, csol. We then remarked that in a subsequent 
Lesson should ‘“‘ be shown the reason of this division, and its utility.” In the 
«Seventeenth Lesson,” Ist Obs., this classification of vowels into broad and 
slender has been somewhat explained, and some of the effects resulting from 
it are pointed cut. In this Lesson, however, we intend to perform fully the 
promise made in our First. 

The reason of such a division is quite philosophic, for every vowel sound 
is produced “ by the passage of the air through the opening of the glottis ;” 
and thus all intonated vowel sounds * partake somewhat of the character of 
musical notes, while, af the same time, they constitute the elements of 
speech.” In the musical octave each successive note, from the highest to 
the lowest, is sounded with a volume of voice deeper than that of the note 
preceding ; and conversely the preceding is sounded with a higher, that is, a 
more slender (we shall so call it) volume of voice than its succeeding note. 
The two highest are, therefore, tle two which may properly be called slender, 
when compared to those which, lower in the scale, are pronounced deep, or 
Groad. In this manner intonated vowel sounds, as far as they partake of this 
musical character, are some slender, some broad, Let us arrange them then 
in the philosophic order (See dé/ant’s, vol.i., pp. 60, 65), “from the highest 
to the deepest ; thus, 7, c, 4, 0, u.” And in this arrangement, which is that 
made by philologists and philosophers, native and foreign, we find 1, ¢, to 
rank highest, that is, to constitute the class called caol, or slender; an 
A, Oo, U, lowest, that is, to constitute the class called leatan, broad, or deep. 
Thus we see that the classification of vowels made by Irish grammarians 
accords exactly with that which the investigations of philosophy point out as 
correct. There are in Gwlic, therefore, two classes of vowels clearly and 
philosophically distinguishable. Do they differ in their influence and in their 
effects? We shall see: 

Vowels and cousouants constitute the one grand, universal family of 
letters. Consonants derive their name from being sounded along with, or by 
the aid of, the vowels. When articulated, they partake, therefore, of the 
sound of tliat vowel by the aid of which they are enunciated. Irish vowel 
sounds are. as we have seen, of a twofold character, dread or slender ; cach 
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consonant must, accordingly, partake of a twofold articulation, broad or 
slender, according to the broad or slender intonation of the vowel by the aid 
of which it is sounded. This twofold articulation can, in some measure, be 
applied with truth to consonants in any language; but, with the exception 
of the Keltic dialects, and particularly Irish, we know of none in which this 
phonetic distinction in the articulation of consonants has retained its radi- 
cally distinctive, philosophic character. 

The influence of a twofold sound of the vowels thus acting on the con- 
sonants, and causing them to participate in it, is so fused into our national 
language that it has stamped its pronunciation and orthography with a com- 
plexion and individuality quite different from everything English. To Irish- 
speaking natives this individuality appears quite easy and natnral, and, like 
accent, with which it is essentially blended, is naturally acquired and prac- 
tised by them without knowing or adverting to the existence of the principle 
from which it springs; yet, to those who do not speak the language, it 
appears at once strange and difticult. 

As the language is spoken and written, the effects of the influence exer- 
cised by the twofold division of vowel sounds, extend to both departments— 
the written and spoken Grlic. These effects may well, therefore, be called 
articulate, or phonetic, and orthographic. 

The articulate regards the sound of each consonant when it is intonated 
with a broad or a slender yowel. The orlhographic regards the laws of 
spelling. 

We shall treat, firstly, in a few sentences, of the articulate, or phonetic, 
and next of the orthographic effect. 

1. The reader will please bear in mind that the sound of the consonants 
partakes of the sound of that class of vowels in union with which they happen 
to be sounded. Now, as the sound of the latter is broad or slender, so must 
that of the former, according as its articulation is aided by a broad or a slen- 
der vowel. Is this true of all the consonants? It is, generally. 


In the first of the Easy Lessons; on, Seir-Instrucrion 
in Intsu, we have clearly showed how the consonant S, r, 
is affected by the contiguity of e and 1; and how, by that 
also of 4,0, oru. In the former case, the queen of conso- 
nants, as Irish poets love to call it, is invariably sounded like 
sh English; in the latter, simply like the English s,as heard 
in the word soon. 

Again, in the “Fourth Lesson,” the plain and liquid 
sounds of b, 1), ¢, 3, 8—de., the sounds these consonants 
have when sounded in company with a, 0, u, and when with 
e, }, are shown. 

In the “ First Lesson,” the two sounds of l are pointed out. 

vy, also, when sounded with e, 1, is more nasal than when 
articulated by the aid of 4, 0, u; as, ceany, the head; cy1y, 
of the head; bean, a woman; byny, melodious; caray, a 
path; capsyn, of a path; » after |, in those instances, sounds 
nearly like ng, or n prolonged. 
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q' broad is like r in English. 

qslender ,, rk; rr ,, orr in German, i.e, rough, 
through the throat. 

w broad » ths as at (awth). 

zslender ,, ths ajc (aw-ith, in one syllable); th 
slender is longer and more sibilant 
than th broad. 

In the consonants, ¢, p, or p, this peculiar distinction of 

sound is not noticeable in any great degree. 
Consult Dr. O’Donovan’s irish Grammar on the sounds of the consonants. 


VOCABULARY. : 
Grain, 5n4n, m, 5naqne, fs Latin, toss, ransack; cuaficuys, go 
granum 3 ZNAna, ugly. about looking for. 
Seratch (to), , r5tjobas. Straw, coéan, m; connlac, stubble; 
Search, toym153 tconseaéc, part; cube, m; rup,f 
topyseace, looking for in order | Understand, cuj;51m (thigim), I under- 
to procure; lop, v, is to pur- stand. It differs a little in sound 
sue, to track; pianruys, search, from 731, I come, and from 


cuz, 1 give, I impart. 
EXERCISE LVI. 
Fable (7741}t)—The Cock and the Jewel. 


Asa cock (Sixteenth Lesson) was scratching up the straw 
on the dunghill (cay solly3), in search of food for the hens, 
he hit upon a jewel (Sixth Lesson) that by chance had been 
there. ‘“ Ho!” said he, “ you are a very fine (aluyy) thing 
(v3) no doubt (an stitar), to those who prize you; but 
to me a grain of barley (Twelfth Lesson) is more beautiful 
than all the pearls in the world.” 

The cock was a sensible (cyaltpayt) cock; but there are 
many silly (ojé-¢jallaj) people who despise (a éuypear 
yeaty-fujm) what is precious only because they cannot 


understand it. 
VOCABULARY. 
Began, corw5; from cur, a beginning. | Reply, yneagnas, v. 
Coward, capil, m, cladajne, pr. e/y- | Revile, marlugas, vs reviling, «135 


ar-rhe. (See Fourth Lesson on mMATWg Ad. 

the sound of 6, asp.,in the mid- | Roof, mullac, m, barn, m, num, f; 

dle of a word.) on the roof of a lofty house, aj 
Kid, mjonnan, m; from mjon, little THULE cySe App. 

(5abap, a goat, is understood), | Standing (you are), cam 415 rea- 

kid being the diminutive of goat. TAd; Tear, stand; Latin, sto; 

—The English Langnage,” by Greek, craw; Irish, read, stop, 


Robt. G, Latham, ed. iii., p. 284. stand, 
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Wolf, maona alla, a wild dog. A (the son of the country), and 
wolf is called, also, mac cipe ¢aolcu (a wild hound). 


EXERCISE LVI. 
Fable—The Kid and the Wolf. 


A kid was mounted on the roof of a lofty house, and 
seeing (413 feyer]vc) a wolf pass below, began to revile him. 
The wolf stopped but to reply, ‘* Coward! it is not you who 
revile me, but the place you are standing.” 


2. The orthographic effect is explained in our Seventeenth Lesson: ‘ Not 
only do the vowels in this way affect the consonants in unison with which 
they are sounded, but they carry their assimilating influence to the beginning 
of the next syllable, so as to cause the first vowel in the adjoining syllable to 
be of the same class (dread or slender) as the fiual vowel in the preceding 
syllable.” 

Observe in the spelling of the following words how widcly and unmistake- 
ably the influence of the broad and slender yowel-sounds has extended: 


Dreu5-a-d6)n, a liar. Flajé-ear, m,a kingdom, the king- 
Cyué-uj3-écojn, creator. dom of heaven; from plays, a 
Cujiy-0)5-Ee oj, a man who remem- prince. 
bers. WMajé-ear, m, goodness; from mjd, 
Fuar-5al-tojtt, redeemer. good. 
Bnas-uys-tcomn, Foean-st-aql, manly, 
SHapb-a-05jn, a murderer, an execu. | Flayé-caipajl, princely, hospitable; 
tioner. from ¢lajé, but ¢ is inserted after 
Meall-cdypt, a deceiver, é, on account of the final vowel 
Swal-a-odqp, a snuffers. in the preceding syllable being 
Smué-3-067p, an extinguisher, slender. 


In this list of words the learner Rig-esée, a kingdom (from Ws a 
cannot but notice that the final syl- anes ae sae also LB ea 
lable is spelled eojp, or dyn, accord- ae atter peng: con orms i 
ing as the preceding syllable ends in common Gaelic usage of 


in a broad vowel—< vowel -assimilation, having a 
if oe slender. meer broad vowel, 0, inserted before 
: 2 Z 3, the last consonant in the first 


Deopt-ajse, amourner, an exile; from syllable, because the suffix aér 
deo, a tear. commences with a broad vowel. 
Deort-ajbe-aér, f, banishment. It is more correct, however, al- 
buan-ar, m, durability, perseverance ; ways to preserve the root un- 
from buan, lasting, durable. changed—y3 is the root, and 
Dinn-ear, m, harmony; from bynn. not jyo5. The word should, 
In the spelling of this word, e, therefore, be spelled t1j3ea6r, or, 
in the last syllable, is inserted without urging the assimilating 
before ay, becanse the vowel be- process too far, ty3-acc. The 
fore ny is slender; so in the fol- root of the word must not be 


lowing : touched. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Dearie, m, an exploit, an action, a | 
deed good or bad; an engine, 
machine, frame; rigging , a bun- 
die, a truss. 

Deapnt cojtice, a stook of corn, 
clothes, a bundle; a trick, a 
game; a threatening. 

Deapizad, adj., clever, active, up to 
business, cunning, rich. 

Deancuyss, 2, adjust, harness, to make 
ready for action, yoke, brandish, 
play. 

Deapicnad, m, a chess-board. 

Dj1d0, m, pride, arrogance, gladness, 
joyousness, a feeling of pleasure ; 
a goad, a sting, a swarm, a ble- 
mish, a spot. 


Comopear, m, comparison, emula- | 


tion; from co, and mopcar 
(on, great), greatness ; compar- 


ing the greatness of one with 
that of another. 

Dpoé-beapic, a bad action, &c. 

ODrtoé-beura, bad habits. 

Doian, m, the world; dojan mdyt, 
tle wide world, is the same as 
tout le monde in French, ie, 
everybody. 

BuosAn, m, a tinkling, ringing noise ; 
from 3lj03, a clink, a tinkling. 


| Parr, 7, brass. 


Pnajyresc, m, a brazen vessel, malt, 
pottage, a mixture, a slut. 

Seacayy and reacnuys, from read, 
apart, aside; therefore, avoid, 
shun. 

Tu5.49, perf. pass., was given. 

Tup5éa, given; from cabayp, give, v. 
ar. 

Tuapapoal, m, wages, 

Una, m, copper, brass, 


EXERCISE LVIII. 
VAasdad a by ctuZta do Foapyptad. 
By Feat TIZO aypyse «a cuz opous, a3 clozeuriyn a cup 


Att ryupyeat Madspo & by tupzéa do Daoppe & Zoapytad 
Aft Cojt Fo peacyoctad Zac yeae & "Nuaype do cuppead 
aye @, aZup do éualayS pe Zlozae byon ay urpa, tayyc 
bpdd mop appt, azup So Heap Zuyt cuZad Bo ay cloz 
mat luad cuapapdayl, a beye Co mae. Ujme py topuys 
TO AIH CATAS OploctPeapa ay]t FAG 1adad eyle « 5-coripoyt- 
car lepp peyo. Wee by peay-cu any, « oubaypic leyp: “a 
Sune Jay ceyl, vad b-guyl ppop o3sd Zo b-guyl ay Zlyo- 
Batt bipy fo aée 473 forllprugad do Fae duyye do Spwé- 
Bouya.” 

Ny Ct DO Aon duyye bptdyd « Slacad op beapic « fol- 
resesr a Tayicuypye 0° y dorian Hoyt. 


THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
Spelling in Irish. 
The difficulty which presents itself to a Gaelic student in 
the spelling of Irish is only apparent. It arises from not 
knowing the principle according to which Irish orthography 
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is regulated. It is hard to unlock a door if the proper key 
be not had: it is difficult to know a forcign language without 
understanding its vocabulary. 

Our last lesson points out the existence of vowel assimila- 
tion in Geelic, and how widely, yet minutely, its influence 
pervades our language. The principle of vowel assimilation 
is the key by means of which the door of Grelic spelling is 
junlocked—the lamp by the light of which everything that 
to the learner appeared obscure becomes lightsome—the 
solution by which what was so diflicult begins to appear, 
like the secret of a riddle when known, simple and interest- 
ing. 

Words are of two kinds, simple end compound. 


Oss. 1,—Simple words are generally of one syllable— 
sometimes, but very rarely, of two. They are the roots 
from which the compound words spring. 

Our readers will find in the First, Second, Third, and Fourth of these Les- 
ons numerous examples of simple words. Can there be anything easier than 
the spelling of such monosyllables as sn, time; “n, slaughter; bar, death ; 
binn, harmonious; myl, honey ; cpom, heavy.— Easy Lessons, or Self-{nstruc- 
tion in Irish, p. 3. 

Take a few other examples, which, in their spelling, may appear to a young 
earner a little more difficult than the foregoing, because the final consonant 
is aspirated—o)5 (d-ee),a virgin; 15 (ree), a king; tog (sd), happiness ; 
m3, a plain, a field; aod (/huee), a calf. Yet are those not as easily spelled 
as the Saxon words high, sigh, sought, rough, cough, and the like, which end 
in g aspirated—i.e., gh, a consonant which, though not necessary for the 
sound, is nevertheless required to fix the identity of these syllables. 

Ons. 2.—Compound words are made up of parts. Spell 
she parts correctly, unite them, and you have the compound 
word spelled correctly. These parts are—first, either simple 
words, each of which is very easily spelled; as, bean, a 
woman; and aol, a relative, from which, by composition, 
s formed bean-Jaol, 2 woman-relative; apo, high; céjm, 
grade; apo-ceym, high estate; cojf-céjm, foot-step; o75- 
jJeay, & virgin-woman;—or, secondly, simple words and 
yarticles, z.e., parts of simple words, which impart form and 
completeness to the whole term, springing from the simple 
‘oot. Of this class are paopacc, freedom, cheapness ; 
rom poy, free, cheap; cytom-ar, heaviness; esd cyton-ay, 
ightness, non-heaviness; from ead-cyom, light, not heavy ; 
cajtav-ar, friendship; eag-Cajtad, a foe; ea5-Capaday, wil- 


P 
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friendliness, hostility ; from cajtad, a friend. Such, too, 
are Zeanatayl, amiable; from Zeay, affection, and amayl, 
likes aygeanaiayl, very amiable; pajt-Zeanaipayl, extremely 
amiable 3 yearip-Seanamayl, wnamiable ; anzeanatpalacc, 
great amiableness; yapt-Seanaalacc, amiableness in an 
extreme degree 3 yeary-Zeanarpalacc, unamiableness. 

In such compound terms we sce that the roots (such as 
Fao, Tito, captad, Ze) have before and after them cer- 
tain particles. Those going before are ealled preficxes— 
those following, suffixes or terminations. If, therefore, the 
spelling of the simple word or the root, which is not difficulr, 
and the spelling of the prefixes and suflixes also, be known 
to the learner, what difficulty can there be about the spelling 
of any derivative or compound word formed from the union 
of such parts? None whatever. 

Take, for instance, one of the foregoing examples, “ Zean- 
arpayl,” amiable. You find it is composed of the root sean, 
and of the sullix atpayl, like; unite these two, of cach of | 
which you know the spelling, and the new yet common 
word, Zeanaiayl, is properly spelled. Thus from these 
simple 
(Caza, a friend, > 
Feat, a man, 

Flayé, a prince, 


Sean, alleetion, are formed, by annex- 
Nouns, 4 574d, love, sing the suffix arpayl, 
Hear, esteem, like, 


Zod, respect, manner, 
Tit, country, 

La, a day, 

2ipneac, courage, 4 


Capadarpayl, friendly; ¢lazearpayl, princely, generous, boun- 
seous 3 Zeanaryayl, amiable; Zpadarpajl, loveable; mere 
aipayt, estimable ; modariayl, mannerly 5 cjpatiayl, country- 
like, homely, social, not foreign in manner or conversation ; 
from la, and mipneaé, are formed, not le-atipayl, but laeta- 
ryaql, by annexing the suflix stiyajl to the possessive casey| 
lae, and inserting t, for euphony ; and mypyeaiiayl, font 
the possessive case singular, myrve|3, by omitting 3, an | 
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changing ] into a, to correspond with the broad vowel « in 
the annexed syllable. 

Take another example, nearp-Seanamayl, unamiable. You 
find that the root, Zesn, has here a particle, neath, un, not, 
going before it. In order to learn the spelling of the word 
thus enlarged, see how near is spelled, and the rest of the 
word is the same as that treated in the foregoing paragraph. 
Thus, then, is acquired a knowledge of the spelling of such 
words as yeaty-Zeanatbsyls neati- mcapanariayl, unttiendly 5 
nesty-flayczarpal, unbounteous, not princely ; neary-rheay- 
amayzl, not estimable ; veatp-ti0darpaql, not respectll, &e. 

If, instead of neath, un, the prefix should be ay, do, ear, 
1}, Taf, or any other, learn its spelling ¢ and that of the root, 
and unite both, and the word is spelled properly, as is seen 
by the foregoing examples. 

From the adjectives 5eanarnayl, capaoarbayl, playcarbayl, 
ciparpayl, FessmpayL, derivative abstract nouns are formed 
by adding «éz. In suflixing the substantive termination 
acc, the final slender vowel 1 of the adjective is omitted to 
eoulerm to the rule “caol le caol,” &c., which expresses 
the principle of vowel assimilation. Thus, then, Zeanati- 
alaéc, and contractedly, 5eanatblacc, amia bleness: CApAD- 
Milaéc, friendliness; plajearilséc, bountifulness, princely, 
generosity; cyptarplacc, sociableness; peaptarplacc, ata 
yess; are formed. 

Nore.—When we come to the declension of adjectives, we shall find that 
this class, ending in anal, make the possessive cast smla, to which annex 
Act, and the noun is formed. 

And, again, W5-eact; a kingdom; from p13, a king (e is 
inserted before aéz, to conform to the assimilating process). 


In this manner are spelled the abstract nouns terminating in ar or car; 
as, bimnear, melody, from the adjective bynn, melodious ; m.ayéear, goodness, 
from 1W.jé, good; olcar, badness, from olc, bad; cyunar, quietness, calm. 
uess, from cjun, calm, quiet. 

The termination ar is annexed to the primitive adjective 
when its final vowel is broad; that of ear when the final 
vowel is slender. In this way are formed also personal | nouns 
ending in dip, ajSe, ujde, ac; others ending in 4n, jy, 55, 
and the like. 

A\djectives, as we have shown, are formed from the sizuple 
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roots from which they spring, by annexing stall, Matt, Ac, 
ayd, da, 8a, or ta, to the primitive noun. Verbs, in like 
manner, ees annexed to the root certain endings which 
must be determined according to the tense and person in 
which one wishes to express them; and their spelling is to 
be regulated by the standard of verbal conjugation. 


From the various “ Vocabularies” furnished in the Lessons preceding the 
present one, our readers have become acquainted with a great number of 
simple words or roots. [na few of the coming Lessons we shall, in order to 
make Gaelic spelling a matter of no difliculty, treat of the prefixes and suf- 
fixes of Irish compound words, 


eee ARY, 


@mac, out. j Lous yan, plentiful, abundant, copi- 
bneatnuys, v, think, ponder, view, | ous; from én, fill (Van, full), 
consider, judge ; from bytesc, a | and wa, a suffix. 
judgment, a conception of the ! Sjoynad, a fox, plur. ryonnary. 
mind. Tals, chanced, happened; also 
St b-pad, long (time). written danluys, to conform to 
Tésroz, fy beard. the forms of conjugation. 
Fraps, v, ask, inquire. Ture, fell; per tense. 
Fuyses8, conditional tense of the verb | Uajn, f,oceasion, favourable juneture, 
£5, get, procure. opportu lity, turn; pan le 3 UATD, 
Jomaneca, m, too much, abundance. wait for your torn. 


EXERCISE LIX. 
Wy ppoppad a5up ay Zabayt 

Do Ewe ppommaé a d-cobayye jp5e: do breatons re apc 
a brad cps an pop 4 Bepurseas re amac, “nuaqe 50 
Eales 5 TS deype aban AB 40 AIT, 4 ont le deot, Azur 

Fiseneys de ‘py t-ppomsc, payb ay ceupp5Ze mays agur 
ay flaqb 50 leop de ann. Tuz avy provnad, cupt pa pHzAt 
4) 585 mS ayy s payb po, ay Fpeagpsds po, “cay a 
DUA, & Caytayd mo pose; TA ay t-myPZe Co mare py 
pre fey Pir, Jomapics Gl S@, azuy o lopraqe nae pepdqte 
& A075 Sy pocayl eile & élop, do lepm an Zabarp 
riers ens a3 Zlacad uae do ley an propnad 50 luad- 
tap pap, Past apouyste Hse 6 adapicayh a esptayo, 
apzup sop ppp dabazpic leyr ay amadan pabayye : 2 DA Me 
pages 450d leat ay opftiead céyle a’p ca Fesrog bo 

DEADEN bpestpas ad poy an leym do Zabaype.” 

Hj cdyp byyatna 5 5s€ claayayds s eperpryyc. 
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VOCABULARY. 
2tnal, m, breath (from anany, the soul, | Fayceaé, adj., fretful, fearful, timor- 
and jl, to feed ; for while there ous. 
is breath there is life); Welsh, | Smj5ze48, m, a smile, plur. rmy5ead+ 
anadl; Latin, anhela; which a from 1))3, the chin—the expres- 
linguist readily perceives is de- sion of the lips and chin. 
rived from the Keltic ayal, and | Ssjopés, adj., speedy; 50 r5lopts, 
not from am and halo. speedily ; from rajop, v, to carry 
Yin-paje, very good; from An, very, off with celerity; 2, swift mo- 
and rajé3 i of aye becomes tion, skipping. 
aspirated in composition. Tapajnr, m, f, yelping, barking ; sup- 
Corajnc, v, to defend. posed by Dr. O’Brien to be de- 
Dubasjnc, said; perfect tense of the rived from the sound of the 
irr. v. de] fl, Say. yelpiug—bag, or cap, and caqnc. 


EXERCISE LX. 
Ay She 65 azZup a mataryt. 


Dubapic Sljc 65 UA ayy le yew macazper a rataypt, cay ft 
VioP apptoe "ya WAdAd, AZup Yjop eapZays azup vjop ans- 
lage, aguy ta agad adajica lo tu fepy do Copayye, cad 
ume, maze ppp, b-payl cu Co faycaaé proyty Dw cuyy.”? Do 
Hove Pi pmyzeads azup oubsypiz. TH yop azam po a 
leanb, 50 b-apraye, ace nf cuypze cluppym madad 473 
TAS VT "DA MIZeapn mo copra leo co peyopta a’p repDyyt é. 

Nyl son tiaje 445 cant le cladaype aye tyypuead a 
Slacad. 


EXERCISE LXI. 


1. Who is there (cja c& ayy yy)? 2. It is I (mye). 
3. Art thou John? 4. Iam not John, but George. 5. 
Where does John happen to be? 6. Heis at home. 7. 
Were you at home? 8. I was not at home, but my servant, 
Cormack, was at home to defend the house. 9. How is 
por father; is he manly, courageous, friendly, amiable, 
ovable, and princely, as people say he is? 10. He is; but 
my brother, of whom you heard, is unmanly, unamiable— 
yet he is princely and friendly; he has a smile for all his 
friends, but he abominates (c4 Zyayy ay5e aft) his foes. 
11. Think well on what you say. 12. I am not afraid 
(fretful) to say what I think to be true. 13. That is 
| right. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTIL LESSON. 


The principal compound words are nouns, adjectives, verhs. 

Observe that in a compound term resulting from the 
union of two simple nouns in the nominative case, or from 
that of a simple and derivative noun, the second part is the 
leading element, and that the first merely qualifies or defines 
the meaning of the second. 

The declension and inflections of the compound term are, 
therefore, those peculiar to the second part; so is the gender 
also, unless the prefixed noun (as beay, a woman, a feinale) 
be such as to point out a change. 

Substantives compounded with other substantives in the 
nominative case : 

Bajpt-cobajp, head fountain. 

Bo-juyl cow-eye ; from bo, a cow; and ruyl, an eye. 

Breuz-7015, a false prophet. 

Bpeuz-jy3, a pseudo-king; from bpeus, a lie, a false 
thing; and 13, a king. 

Buy-yytué, a fountain, from buy, but, source, origin, reot; 
and yyw, a stream. 

Caé-bayryt, a helmet; from caé, a battle; and bapp, the 
top, the head. 

Ceaytz-rpeoday, middle 

Ceapic-lap, the very centre. 

Clap-roluy, twilight. 

Clog-ceaé, a belfry, a round tower; from clo3, a bell; 
and zeac, a house. 

Cysob-¢leays, a garland; from cpaob, a branch, a sprout; 
and ¢lear3, a wreath, fillet. 

Cul-éayye, back-biting; from cul, back; and caqnz. 

Feall-beaptz, an act of treachery. 

Fesjt-yopad, a lieutenant, or vice-gerent; from reap, a 
man; and yjonad, a place, a position—one who holds the 
place of another. 

Fror-feay, a messenger, an informant; from gyor, know- 
ledge ; and j:eap, a man. 


Caoypt-feoil, mutton, Words compounded of feo]l, 
Laoi5-feo]l, veil, and caopta, a sheep; laos, 
Wure-Feoyl, pork, a calf; muc, a pig; and 


Wajpic-feoyl, beef. mariz, a beef. 
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Lati-Dys, a household god, \ From lary, a hand; and Dya, 
Lotiy-eudac, a handkerehief, 2) a god; eudaé, eloth; and 


napkin, ojtd, a sledge. 
Laty-optd, a hand-sledge. 
Leat-coyp, one foot, ties lead, half, or one of 
Leaé-pzeul, a half-story, an! two; and coy, a foot; pgeul, 
exeuse, a story; pul, ancye! caob, 
Lesé-fuyl, one eye, a side. 
Lesé-caob, one side, } 


Oj5-beay, a maiden; from of, a virgin, and beay, a 
woman. 

Oj5-feap, a virginal youth. 

Op-plac, asceptre; from dy, gold; and ylac, a rod, a wand. 

Ry3-femt, a very good man,a king in his way, from 113, 
a king, and ¢eaqt. 

Tusé-Jaoe, north wind. 

Seapic-3ts8, affection, love. 

Syé-fulaygz, good temper, peaceful endurance; from ye 
peace; and rulanz, suffering. 

Toap- 5145, heai-love, zcal. 

TiS, patriotism, country-love. 

The prefix bean, changes the gender, as, 

Besn-Dea, a goddess. 

Bean-Deacuy, a deaconess. 

Bean-vatyad, a female foe. 

Beay-y.sori, a female saint. 

Beay-o3lacé, a female attendant. 

Bean-p15e, a witeh, a fairy woman, a bean-shighe ; from 
bean, and ry5e, a sprite; root, 113, a happy state. 

Beap-palaba, a female slave. 

Bean-ctiSeapua, a lady; a woman-lord. 

Note.—From combinations like the foregoing, for which the Keltic has, 
from the earliest period, been remarkable, are derived some proper names 
found in Casar; as, Dumnorix, world-king; from vormajn, the world; and 
15, king; and Bituriges, life-king ; from b)é, life, the world ; and ug, king; 
Caturiges, hattle-king. 

Ons. 1.—The following is a elass of words which are by 
many regarded as compounds, because their corresponding 
terms in English are compound, but in our language are 
simple words followed by the genitive case of a seeond 
noun, which qualifies the meaning of the first; as, 
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Bpac-cajye, a winding-sheet ; from byac, and cape, of 
death ; poss. or gen. case. 

Copyi-ti0na75, a crane. 

Deo3, end, final issue; as, pa deo5, at last; Eayyje pe po 
de03, he came at last; pa Seypte, azup fa deo, at length 
and at last. This word is compounded with lae, the geni- 
tive case of ls; as, deoglae (pr. dyo-lae), the decline or 
close of the day, the evening; tajyjo fe @ deoglac any 
ye, he came in the decline of (the day) yesterday ; 3 deo3- 
flajé, the last prince: this word is misspelled cyu3 5 as, ciu5- 
rloé, the last prince. Deo5 is not heard in the spoken 
language, except in the adverb, rs deo, and in connexion 
with the word lae, of a day; and oj8ée, of a night; veo3- 
odée, far in the night, end of the night. The word deq]te, 
end, is, at present, ‘commonly employed i in its stead. 

Feajteceoyl, a man-of-music, a musician. 

Feap-peaps, a man-of-knowledge, a seer; resya being 
the gen. case of pyor. 

Feapcise, man-of-a-house, a householder. 

Loaoé-ceojl, warrior-ofmusic. 

AW ac-alla, an echo (son-of-the-cliff). 

Zac-cjpe, a wolf (son-of-the-country). 

Cu-mayia, an otter (dog-of-the-sea). 

Laod-mayjta, a seal (call-of-the-sea). 

GTeaé-srta, a house of entertainment, an inn. 

Now this latter class of compound words dillers widely 
from the former: in these the principal part is the first; in 
those the principal part is the second: in these the second 
noun in the genitive case qualifies the meaning of the first . 
in those the first part qualifies the meaning of the second. 

Other names of Keltic origin—as, Orgetorix, ups 5.A¢-conuyy, the stay-of- 
every-journey (and not, as some derive the word, “ King of a Hundred Iiils,” 
Cesar, edited by Anthon, p. 6); Cingetorix, Cynon 5aé-copuyjr, the head-of- 
every-journey; Vergobret, peayt-50-bpeaé, the man-for-judgment—are formed 
much after the same manner. 


Adjectives with a Noun prefixed. 


Byé-buay, everlasting ; from bye, life; and buay, lasting. 
By¢-beo, sempiternal, everlasting. 
Bloé-curijia, blossom-sweet. 
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Ceany-bay, head-white (white-headed). 
Ceany-daya, headstrong. 

Ceann-riojt, head-big, (large-headed). 
Cor-lusé, foot-swilt, (swift-footed). 
Goxtpt-ban, 


Ce a stork; coppt-copsé, a cheslip 


Verbs with Nouns prefixed. 


Cop -ceanzajl, to tie in a knot; from cop, a knot, 2 
twist; and ceanzayl, to bind. 

Craob-pgaol, “reveal ; from cpaob, a branch; and p5sol, 
to ae to draw away; because when a branch is torn oil'a 
tree, the inner part is revealed. 

Cyraoyd-byypead, to heart-break. 

Cul-capipanz, to retract; from cut, the rear, the hinder 
part of anything; and cayyang, to draw to. 

Sjol-cup, to sow seed. 

Teap-5yisduys, to be zealously loving of. 


Compound words in which Adjectives are prefixed, 


Eno, high, chief, supreme; as, 10-113, chief-king 5 ayio- 
zWSesqs, sovereign lord; apo-1e;1, high power. 

Buay, enduring, lasting ; as, buan- apaogalad, long-lived ; 
buav-pear TAC, persevering. 

Caoyn, gentle ; as, cvoyy-dutjtaéz, gentle sincerity. 

Caori, mild, tender; as, cori 3135, tender love; caotiy- 
éput, a aisater: gentle fit. 

Clason, inelined, partial; as, claoy-bpeyé, partiality ; from 
claoy, and breyé, a judgment. 

Cytom, crooked, bent; as, cjtom-leac, cromleae, the drui- 
dical altar ; fiend: cjtony, crooked, bent as it were in adora- 
tion; and lead, a flag, or rock. 

Daop, dear, condemned ; as, daojt-bpeaz, condemnation. 

Psopt-o5lac, a bond slave. 

Peas, yood; as, deas-Suyye, a good person. 

Dean, real, true; as, deaztb- Bragayq, a (veal) brother, 
one of the same father and mother; deapb-fupt, a sister 3 
deaqth is now commonly pronounced as if written dept, and 
to write it so is quite conformable to the practice of our 
aucient writers; as, deapcaojyesd, sadness, lamentation ; 
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from deajt, and caoead, crying; deapidjt, enormous ; 
from deap, and mop, large. 

Dyan, vehement; as, dja1-545, vehement love. 

Mlué, close, thick; as, olué-cajptptapns, attract. 

Dye, bad; as, opoé-bours, bad manners; dptoe-ayymy, 2 
bad name. 

Foun, fair; as, ponn-bayy, fair-head; pyoun-"50é, a white- 
flower; fyonn-fusp, cool, cold, fresh 5 pjony-bav, whitish. 

Fjow, true, pure; as, ¢joyt-ujp5e, spring-water, living 
water. 

Sab, rough ; as, 5ayub-fjon, a tempest. 

Seay, short; as, Zeapyt-eyad, a hare (a short wild 
animal). 

Slav, clean; as, 5lan-cpoyde, pure-heart. 

Slo, clear; as, 5lyy-ptadayic, clear-sight. 

Lao, solt; as, maoé-feol, tender meat. 

Won, small, little; as, mjon-aypnesy, small cattle; jon 
éair5, small-Haster; low-Sunday; (Latin, minus; Greck 
jtetov, less). 

AHS, great; as, my-cajl, great fame. 

Naor, holy; as, yaoriy-ataypt, holy father. 

Nuad, new; as, yuad-Suyye, an upstart. 

O35, young; as, 65-feap, a young mans; 65-1aptc, a 
young ox. 

Pyrjorb, first, primal; as, pyroriy-adbayt, the first cause. 

Saob, silly, false; as, paob-ray5, a false prophet; paob- 
aprcol, a false apostle ; paob-cjal, folly, silliness; from yaob 
and cyal, sense, 

Saon, free; as, paojt-poylb, a free-hold ; paoypt-coyl, free- 
will. 

Sean, olds; as, resy-feap, an old man; pesy-aojp, old 
age 3 pean-pteacz, old law. 

Threuy, bold, strong, mighty; as, cpeuy-fesayt, a brave 
man; cyteuy-laoé, a hero. 

Thom, heavy; as, cyptom-épojse, heavy-heart; com 
fair, drink to the dregs (from cyto and yaqp3, squeeze) ; 
cpor-lujde, the nightmare (from cpom and luyse, lying). 

Usral, noble (wap, high; aj], educate); as, uapal-stayyt, 
a patriarch. 

Ujle, alls as, uyple-cuipaccad, Almighty; ujle-colz.ac, all- 
knowing. 
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Compound words with Verbs prefixed are only few 3 as, 

Jé-jompas, back-biting, slander. 

Tayytang-ojtc, a magnet, from cayypang, drawing ; and 
dit, a mineral, a hard stone. 


VOCABULARY. 
2hn, for mer, says. fore 5, and then the word is 
Can, what ? spelled eyzceant. 
Cao ar, from what; wherefore. Onéym, v, to contend, to wrestle, to 
Céaoya, same ; pronounced eZanna. attempt. 
Cnjé, trembling (¢s0], under). O fneazarit, v, answered. 


Ceynz, the gen. case of ce.apte, justice. | Dlaojd, v, called. 

C5-ceane, m, injustice; from ey and | 3an.476, a thief; from 5079, to steal. 
coait 3 e causes ¢ to be eclipsed | Salugzas, to soil, to muddle; from 
by 3; } is sometimes inserted be- yal, and palac, dirty. 


EXERCISE LXII. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
Ly Wadad-alla aZup ay c-Usy. 

Any do by Madad-alla 475 St pjopeupye 415 ceayy-pypuz, 
do eomparite pe (he saw) usy jor papde pjop «15 ol de 
*y t-ppeuz ceadys (of the same stream). Do yynye re 
jay (he formed a resolution) byeyé (to seize) aype ay aan, 
aét bud yay leyp copanpalacc céypic « Supt aye a es 
conte Uyme py (therefore) pyé pe por a3 40 uan ager 
oubaype: “Qh Zadays, cad ap a b-paylye a palugad av 
wypZe caynpepe 475 6l?” Zo deqriyy,” aye (says) av c- 
usn Zo h-utial. “Ny feyepm cyanvor 4% 0-715 Lor-pe av 
c-wpze a palugad, a c4 a7R pYye wayc-pe cugawepe.” 5S 
50 bepuyl pre arplays,? 0 fpeagaye on maosd-alla. “Ny ?L 
re aée blaFay 6 SlaopdS cu dproc-aqripe opt.” “Oe, « 
Supe sp,” dubaypte ay c-uay faoy eye.  BlyaZay 6 
TY Hjon puzad me.” WAWazpeaS muyo papb cu-pa ayn” 
dD’ Epteagzare ay madad-alla, “pe 0 acai, A SlaopS opty 
IND, AZUP fe An cap ceadya: act HPl son Zaye s oper 
wo léy a buat ojo?” azur Fav gocal eyle tuye pe 
Mit at usy boée a by Zan cabazp (help) azup peeul re 
@ 6 éejle. 

Nl cjopay (tyrant) Zan lead-pzeul. 

AZup vp b-puyl aon Zapt do Suzye pymplS, veas-<yroy- 
Bere, bee 075 optdym leyp ay rhuyprype eZcdpoad a cd 
AND Apd-Ge my. 
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KEY TO EXERCISES— 


GoeUR Nx v-SNatusad. 


TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON— 
QUIN CUIDZ%MAD Le ej5eUn QR FIC ID. 
EXERCISE XXXIX.—AUN WULOIIAD BAATUBAD DEUS MUR FICIO. 


1. beFiyl puadace ay, bye “azanP’*® 2. NY b-pujl 
puadace aqqt bye “agam.” 3. b-Fruyl puadscc ae te 
start? 4. Nyt (for py b-puyl) musdace © M157 Mm? aéaq]1; 
»| "Lyuadaée aye bye Sazapnu-ne” ca "DD ATE F-Cotipyupde 
‘py an cTuaes pT cope “dao bf a ca "Pp ay mH- shatle 1d Ie, 
50 w-beydead yuadace Zac aoy lac “azZayb?”? 5. in 
cualayp ayt an 5-coz8d wjleeaé yo aca dul az cupe ya 
h-Gupoppe fFAoy yeaess > 6. So cyyze éuslap? do cluy- 
Hoss a Zein yy Pe amayy Tpyd ay cp, act do Faye a 
tac-alla any 546 lag aur dlesn, agup cluay 6 Byny- 
Boajpt, FO ceayy Jair 7. Up DoS HO O-TIOCEAJS a 


* The words within inverted commas are those which form the special 
subject of the Lesson. The learner should, for that reason, pay particular 
attention to them. Each Exercise is fashioned chiefly with the view of ex- 
hibiting, in a practical way, the leading features of all that has been explained 
in the Lesson to which it is annexed. 

+ Observe the difference in sonnd and meaning between the prepositional 
pronouns d.ojb (dhuce-iv, pr. in one syllable), fo you; tb (dheev), of you; 
voi (dhd-iv), fo them; djeb (dkee-iv, pr. in one syllable), of then; some- * 
times written djobts. The first, da0jb, fo you, is second person plural, com. 
pounded of the preposition bo, and ;)b, or 7b (old form), you. ‘The learner 
will notice that the broad yowels, a, 0, come after >, because o in do, the 
preposition with which it is componnted, is broad—thus, at first, do=1b, and 
then subsequently it assumed the present spelling, dA0jb. The second, o\b, 
of you, is compounded of de, of, and jb; ¢ of ve is a slender vowel; 
hence ojb, { being pronounced long, like ee, O0]b == **d0” jad, to them, 
Djob = “de” jad, of them, 
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lapayt eugzaypp-ne?? 8. Ny b-puyl pnypde are bye “ opty” 
50 d-tpocpays. 9. TA yryypSe ayy? wo Seapb-byracayyryb, 
Seamup azgup Upllesu, Zo d-zyoceays. 10. Do deytyy 14 
Cdqyt_ Fo W-bepSead ymypde aqpe bye “opps.” LL. Dabsypic 
WIPE PVs ABU Zuye cdypt doqb, Zo m-beybeads cprobscc 
Sroyyta.” 12. B-puyl paycejop “optc-pa 2” 13. Ny b-guyl 
garecqor opens” yy pay a qyath, agup vy beyd a copsce. 
14. B-puyl payecjop “aye? do? atayye agup “aye? do Col- 
Ceatapayb? 15. Wy b-puyls c& onuta ay cpeupap ud yf 
dust do élay Seapajle a taypoanad. 16. Cpa fiso va b- 
APOCMIACTA A TH A1Z Corppiac 7p ay cozad poP 17. Aly 
Fate; asur ay Sapoyyyn azup Jotaylle 6 tuayds, aye 
aon taob; Wupcpya appt an caob eqle. 18. Cad & an c- 
Adbap copays TH FeazpaP”? 19. Dayl aye aon carob le 
yaorpacs FAdZal, aguyp le ceanysp «a congbayl aye ap 
taob eyle. 20. Nac mde an pepupypa aye ay cypye daona, 
cozad? 2h. Jp dpe Zo deptyyy. 22. Nad aluyy ay vid 
procéazy! 23. O4, pead, Zo dextiy yp ay-Sluyy 73 yl 
Kor “Azan” age a luac, yo 50 b-feyemuyd ay c-4y0 6 
tazap le cozad. 24. Jp man Lom pyot-cayy 50 b-an- 
yop. 25. Na bjdead fajccjop ope faoy ’y Z-cozad po. 
26. Nel gayecjop opty, Sype cupym mo Soeéup ayy Dw ya 
Breat, aZup ayy Dia ya pt, agap Zlacayy 6 yea Larayb 
Poteayy, YO cozad preqe maye pp col ley. 27. Foyer 
Sue duyye ffopt-eagvad tu sx yeycyb ay c-paosayl po agur 
son veyeyb ay ct paogsazl ayle. 28. Na mol we ms ’p pe 
oo toil & 29. Ny rpolpad; yy Seqpyin ace ay Fyfe. 
30. Beayyace leat. 31. Fo parb mayé a3a0. 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON— 
AN Sejseud LEJSFGAN QR FIGID. 
EXERCISE XL.—Un CEATKUCUDAS BNATUZADS, 
Ryobapd azuy Whyéscel. 
L. Wy “lyom-pa” @ po, no ‘leac-pa?? 2. Ny  lom- 


re” é, no “leac-pas”? ip Sle? m’ ataye @ 3. kip an 
adbort py, ip “leac-pa” 6, Gye qp “leac-ra” ay meud 
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Baynesp leo ataqt. 4. Nac mac “leyp? pepo capa? 
5. Jy mac “leyp eqn” mye. 6. Sailujgeann cu Zuye 
pabayp ‘leas peppy” an tpad-nopa po. 7. So deypriyy 
Bear Yow gzeyp vo Zupe Tayyye cua, baySeacap ouye 
Faor do Gapadar. 8. Ny mage Lor yap b? fed] ]t Lom 
Taacr, TAE-YSNA A DAG apyZ dATL dO Eazpide. 9. Nion 
mse loin-pe zpte tp (ete 1s an old preposition, the same 
as pie or le, with; ¢ne yyy means along with that, besides, 
moreover), Sj by ap Z-cazpoe uyle “lyon,” cupa otyayn 
de’ poplin vad spb ov. 10. Ca nayqe ape bryp an dayl 
pusp? Ll. Niop bryp rp paar go b-t7 ay ceataze de 
Glos ay mapoyy ayy yus. 12. Vly led’ aéayp ay ceaé 
po? 13. Ny “lepp 3” aée “lom-pa” diye d? FA5 mo tipa- 
Tayperope ape bud leyée e, aZam-ps 6, 7p loom-ra anopyp e. 
14. Wp £45 pi vs cySte, sn muyly, ov fezlin, azup av 
apppeyp agad-pa? 15. Niope £a3553 vy S lyom-pa” jad po, 
ir le Seamur O'Byyayy mo éol-Gestappe pad. 16. Wee cya 
apt lerp vs bs, azar va capayl, agur pa caopays uyle aye 
oy b-geqlin eqle? 17. Jp le mo deapbpatazye Stepan pao 
ules yp leyp ve ba; qr leyp pa capayl, pp lerp vs days 
ys muzls azup va b-spoyl, va caopays agup ve Zabsyy, 
pa b-cunlaye map ava Zeads, Lacan, Fytavearse, cespics, 
cols: yr ler an ceyomlay. 18. b-Fayl myle datiy ap5e? 
19. So depinyy, # TH agzuy b’ Feyooqe cajle. 20. “Cys 
leyp? ay buscayll 65 po Eall? QL. Jr le mo dSeapbyatayye 
@, buaéayll maz, a5up avcopatpayl le yea ata 22. 
6 Cya aq5” o bepuyl ay 1d] aypsyd do eptupon]s 9 stay 
Td? 23. Fa5zad yomlan ay aypeyew, cpmezoll mile pavcta, 
d]5 mo Seaph-fupe Vyys. 24. DeangayS po pene dear 
dj. 25. Deanpayd 50 deytyy. 26. Nac b-payl py oul o 
porad, ay ry po—mj Sluyy ya Beal-ceype? 27. Nyls qr 
peport leyée, ade Cupp py Av porad aype cul Zo coypead 
al vy fo cugaynn, 07) c-pesn-baptarayl paganays aca 
FSP amearg Va v-dIoWVe HA b-gEuyl fe fona porad a THT 
yo Beal-cejye. 28. My ty aye a b-payl ya ppd Fo hope 
AqB deanads panyp—av wy yp palcmaye de ipjopayb ya 
blyaSava, 7puae & curpesyn ay cpuypye azar sn ppeup, 
le p-apt m-bpeagsd a1 veyée cazfte ay t-paogayl po, 
Z-collay5 yp fipta optpta, aZuy arpaptcany Jo poparhac, peun- 
Taye arpaql a’p o15 Ad le ppol Wdapry— BydyS pabac.” 
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Jr vi my Wajpe yj a c& Wy de beaynaécayb do Zac 
ule lean’ a45 4 b-puyl ZRSS app racaye Co ceanarpayl. 
28. b-Fajl pop 475 do Seaztb-pyupe aye ay weyd po? 
29. TA Fors ace mayt Zo leoyt a yeye(b den c-paripayl 
yo, leapany py cane paob-bay azup cujpeany ayyt lee cyall 
agup cugypoe. BL. Vibayp, ma ’p pe do tol @, ay tayo 
a oubaypic mire. 32. Desppad; acc vy l soy Sop ayy, 
33. Slay leac. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON— 
IAN SSACTMAD LejSeAUn WR FICO. 
EXERCISE XLI.—&W T-ONMAS SNATUSAS ALR de FIELD. 
WapZaipead, Slpabec, agup a (her) oesyebfyuyt. 


1. My mae leac” pyabal, a Capta mo Cptopde? 2 Ip 
maze lon? pyubal; sec poop oar a “d-c/5 Lyn” pyubal 
TD YA macayypys; St ley ay Fyne a Ad leas, vy 
fiubalgad aye an me-botap dP 3. Sead, “xyz Lov,” 
Sit Pl opucz, yo Feaptayy aype ay b-peupt. 4. Jp dear 
Lom” prubsl Epyo va macayyeyd. 5. Uy “porpye leac-pa” 
Ds parfice NA An boéapP 6. Jp “pear Lom.” 7. Uv 
deap lear pyubal ama opp ctpAE YA mMayone (pr. maynh- 
ne—dy = double y in sound). 8. Ny “dear tom,” yp “ deqre 
hom” ppubal amad ay cpat-nons, 9. B’ gepoype Zuye “raze 
le” do Seapb-prupe Eeaée Yon azup blaéda yo peoota « 
buapoe. 10. Ny ‘éy5 leyée” deaée. 11. Feud, bfeyoyp 
jo “d-r5.” 12. So cynce vy “maze Yor” j Pagal “leyzo 
Key0,” capljy Go alujy wp cd pp. 13. Deye py Zaye “mae 
lejée” Teaéz, adc Yas “ pepo] leyze,” muna b-pagzays cu- 
ra ceso, 14, “ T15 bom”? feyy cesd a Eabayie Sp. 16. 
TA Zo mat, TA me cyte Zaye “poeapye leyee” ceact ’ya 
poorée. 16.  B? foapyt Lom-pa” féeyy Zo d-cyocpad 7/7}. 
17. Ay ousl 8, Favacc ’p ay m-bayle? 18. Ny oual, 
lerp an eye 7485 1p “Znadad leyee” bes a Z-cupoeace 
& seapbpyuyt., 19. OF yas Aluyy amapicann ys macaspyd, 
ysé Slap; fous NA Yoy{NId, ay cjme FAdayy, Ds Feye- 
leoga, azar pa blata fyadans ule; yas deap ay flearg- 
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épsob 415t]> (I shall weave) do mo tata, 20. Ta 
pouze at ay lepb ud Fao] Fae YS yusd geyceryy py. 21. 
QA deapb-fyazt oyl, “ay Al leac” pdpa FPAdavya Cptuypyyugad; 
aZup deangamuyd glears ojobP 22. Buayy poota azur 
Hora cu Fey, o Eayljy, mae ap “4b lear.” 23. 4 
VWapHZappesd, ay “geazyt leac-pa” ay paras, ya payee 
ayy bye eyle de’y m-blyagayy? 24. Jp“ peaqye Lom,” 
St vf Te atayy Jo d-cqH le yeaé oul Epyd ya macaypyds 
DoF f£UpA ayop ay amy FID, Dd ATE PEAS amaagye bye eqle, 
ACT MIATICAIN YA FOPPT AZUP ZAC HPS ka Cuayit Fo PZpa- 
tac. 25. Jp ejop pis aéc cad @ do Theap ape Tplat ay 
foStaypt, ay fosmaype sobyy *yuaqpe capo ya copts uylo 
apuyse? 26. TA pop azam Zuype app ype aopbyy 73 acc 
VE TAJENEATIAE ay pIpUaqyead, Zo b-euylyo ya Lrete byreasa 
taptz, agup 50 b-puylyo Zpeay azup puspad ya blyasna 
apy Zaye a Beye cayete. 27. Mappead, caylyo mo élesbe, 
pre b-guyl prop aZad Zuypt alas ca ay paogal—uaqye 
Kooy SPA AaBup uayye esoy pjon; avopp ay paris, oyeip 
A) FEatpads; aée Zac owpye do pepe a tiypayy. 28. Wy 
cuptpye leat” ay paged azap ay zytean by agarpy oy 
papas po cuajd Eapz, ctaob ay fapyige aye av Tpas- 
wd p2 29. Jr “cuprie lor” Zo mae. 30. Dea bay 
out 50 b-gujlmpd aj5 cead mo Col-éeataypey ay “ ayl 
leac? « teacc apteaé? 31. Raépad aguyp paylee. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON— 
AN T-OCTMWAD LeFeAN WR FYCID. 
EXERCISE XLIL—2N DOWAS BUATUZAS WR Oe FICE, 


1, Ta aqpizedd agad, adc ay leas poy @? 2 TS 
ayizesd azam, aécz vy hom fey @ 3. TA calatiy 075 
m ataqfe ace yy ley poy 7. 4. TA ceae aR mo rata 
sce yj leyée pep @ 5. Bydeany aspiZead, a5 wo Seapb- 
byatayy, aéz vp leyp geqn @& 6. B-puyl leabap a75 do 
Seapb-pyuye yas leye poyo? T. Nyl ayy mo seayeb-fyaye 
leabape ad leyte poyy. 8. Tad azz cIZeapwa va calyay 
tpeuda—ba, caparll, caopaps azup Zabaypy, acc yy ley 
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rep jad. 9. TA any calath po maze, adc ny lyon FeyD 7. 
10. Leyy ay £ipypve a pad, 0] Yon ¢éy0 vd aq bye. 


EXERCISE XLUL—i TRIAS SNATUSAS wR owt FICeWO 

1, Whose is this town? 2. It belongs to the lord. 3. 
Whose is this country? 4. It belongs to the people of 
Treland. 5. Whose is this land? 6. [tis mine. 7. Is it 
not your father’s? 8, It is not. 9. Whose are the cows and 
the sheep, the land and the beach? 10. They belong te 
the lord of the soil. 11, Whose is thisealf? 12. It belongs 
to the owner of the cow, as the adage says, 13. Thanks to 
you, I know that to the owner of the cow the calf belongs. 
14. But whose is the cow; does she belong to your brother? 
15. She does. 16. Whose is this stripling? 17. Is he the 
son of the gardener, or of the man of the big house? 18. He 
is the son of the gardener. 19. He is a good young man. 


EXERCISE XLIV.—2N CEATARMAD SHATUZUS Lu OA FICeAd, 

1. Cya leyp ay baztptead poP 2. Ljom-pa. 3. Cra lei 
ay cedé fo? 4. Le Seagay. 5. Cys leyp an papa po? 
6. Le Sinead. 7. Cya lepp sy peany poP 8. Cya ler 
wy papeye po? 9. Cys lerp ap oubsd po? 10. Cys 
leqp ay dubsadan oP Li. Cys leyp an placa po? 12, 
Cya ley ay cleyce ppp? 13. Cys ley ay capal po ca 
15 Seamup? 14. Cys leqp ay coparblace fo? 15. Cya 
de an jorays poP 16. Cya “aye? b-gayl an pease po? 
17. Cya “ley? ay leabape poayie po? 18. Cys leyp ay 
aay poP 19. Cya leyp ay feoyl po? 20. Cra le an 
éu ppp? 21. Jr le mataype 7. 22. Cra leyp ay maoad 
wd agur ayn rpjol-ca yy, agup oy madad uppsze ud tA 
agzao-pa? 23. Ny leac-pa yao. 24. Aly pyubalpayd cu 
loom, ma ’p pe do zoql @, aye bpuse wa b-abayne po? 
25. Sjubslpad. 26. Uy b-geyceany ca ay copy Eall aye 
byuad ya lye P 27. Feycpm. 28. Feycym spores, 
azup copyind, Azur copyt slaps, azup corte bava Zo 
b-ujle apy fos ap tyampaé ay ajc 73 cya ley 7? 29. 
Jp le ceangape na Lageay 7. 30, Ta me bujdead Sujz 
gaop do SeagZ-Fpreaptal, acc jp eqzpy dam dul so bajle 
Aza —clyaé a ydér. 31. Ta fe syy am jiptearcta. 


i“) 
ie) 
Ww 
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TWENTY-NINTH LESSON— 
AN NAOWAD SNATUSAD WR FIGID. 
EXERCISE XLV.—2n CUSZ%AdD SNATUZADS eR Ow FICeAD. 


L. It is good for you to be poor, though you do not think 
it good (literally, though it is not good with you). 2. It is 
good with me (I consider it good) to be here, though it is 
not good for me. 3. Is it good with you (do you like) to 
come with me? 4. It is not good with me (I do not like) 
to go with you, although perhaps it were good for me. 5. 
Was it good with your father (did your father like) to die? 
6. It was not good with him, nor with us (neither he nor we 
liked it), though it would be good for many if he should 
die. 7. Every person considers it hard to leave this miser- 
able world. 8. It is hard with the poor (the poor think it 
a hard thing), and it is hard with the rich. 9. It is hard for 
the rich man to go to,heaven, though it is not hard with him 
(does not consider it hard). 10. Is it ill with you (é.e., do 
you bear ill the fact) that your neighbour is rich? “11. It 
1s not ill with me (I do not bear it ill), but certainly it is ill 
for me, for he will exercise violence on myself and on my 
household, 12. It is ill with George (George bears it ill) 
that his enemy has died, although there is no good for him 
init. 13. For ill on me (to spite me) my boy (servant 
man) committed theft, because I considered it ill that he had 
been along with us. 14. Speak to him (make conversation 
with him). 15. I wish to speak with him, but it is not good 
for me to speak with him. 16. Are you friendly (disposed) 
towards him? 17. I am friendly disposed towards him, 
although Iam not friendly with him. 18. Do not be so, 
19. I shall not (be). 


EXERCISE XLVIL—N SCISCXS SUATUZAS WR ow FICeAd, 


1. Arpape aye ay jap. 2. Mthapicaym. 3. Nae deapy 
TA an ZYAy Avyorp “yuaype ca fp] le oul paop. 4. OG, ca 
ri (31740, the sun, is fem. gen. in Trish) le geyeryy pao] 
lonptad agup paoy Sldy td] pt an TPHAE-NSya po. 5. Wkhhpayt- 
capy ay tpuzpe a bee aye cee. 6. Bo deny sthap- 
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canny. 7. B-rayl do éapiad an dyallacdype le oul 50 
Ameer? &. TA po le oul ay c-peséc-tayy fo. 9. So 
deymjy. 10. Jonzancad “le 7145,” faoyl me yac pacead 
re a copdée ayy. 11. T paotpugads “voeacayt le gasayl? 
’ona lactb po. 12. B-guyl a ceqpid dona? 13. Ny mae 
j le caypoe a paodpugsads go capa. 14. Bepuyl cu-pa 
‘le oul wa m-bajle a yoéc? 15, Tr me le dul. 16, Nae 
male le oul? 17. Nyls vy b-guyl re mal, Sip pp dual 
Sam-pa apport 4 Seanad ‘pan ojSée tap pyy c& ay Zeal- 
lac le eqngad. 18. Baym corazple Sujz 541 a Sul, 
St ri mo baparpayl | Zo m-beyd poor agayyn. 19. Sy 
mo baparpayl-epe pac m-beyd. 20. Nac feyceany cu Co 
deapg ap ca ay prea? 2b. B-puyl deangzap ’pav preaye 
cua prose le caadc. 22. Ta. 23. Ware, pp cums 
Yom caob na cuap po; tp man Yom ay peavpiad 4 deq- 
pest lov, 540 mes o beye apazon arp cuspayb, 24. 
BySead do toyl Fey aged. 


THIRTIETH LESSON — 
Aan TROCAMAd LeJSeAN. 
EXERCISE XLVIL—IN SCACTMHAD BHATUBNS wR dD FICELD. 


1. Ware, « Seasayy ca bepuyl cu aj5 oul? 2 Ts 
me 415 oul cum ay bale. 3. Wap cys fe po 445 pyubal 
“jorac? 4 Qty o5laé Upllean. 5. Cya an aarp “ poppe 
ro” plarwb ca ay5 an m-bajle? 6. Njope jtayb me  ptoprbe 
yo” 415 bajle le blasayca. 7. Cro ca “ porac” anoyy 
“yan m-bayle? 8. Hyl aon de ie Capadayb © porary” 
le faylce tabaypic dam; capo ule manb, m’ ataype agur 
Mo thats, mo bpatapa, azup mo dseapbpyupa, uyle 
imjZte. 9. Jp bpdyac Zo depiyyy cujptipyusad appt po. 10. 
Wy cdypt Suppy Beye Esoy brdy ayp Bap ape Z-captad, Syye 
ca ay bap “porjayny’ ule Ll. Jr paoy mop tu, 12, 
TA me bujSeaé Suz; Feud me ayy fo, a5up a1 dorian 
mop porary” poyasr, vo dovar  potjaiy,” ay bar agup 
AD TP jopUPeacs * pomarny ;” ca azam pop cpoyde lay 
de Socup agup de mHyFVeAd, may Zeall Zo b-puyl Zo pjoyt 
of mo Corpoyft (continually in my view) olige De azup o 
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BNAS ysaoréa. 13. Bud thayé lon da m-beydeads of5 Zac 
dave 1d yD “op a Compare” 14. By 415 va yaoyt, 
mat DA b-Juoapdsie ’p ay c-peanptacc, olze DE of a F- 
coma, 1d. Nac céiype dupyy, Maye ay Z-ceadya @ a 
bee op apt Z-cotaz. 16. Saoplym Zo b-puyl cw ceap. 


EXERCISE XLVIL—2n T-O€TAS SNATUSMS wR OA FICeed. 
A conversation between a neighbour and a poor sick man. 


1. You are welcome (welcome before you), a hundred 
thousand welcomes before you, friend of my heart. 2. May 
good be to you (thanks to you), my good Sir: I see that 
you are here alone. 3. Indeed I am here alone, as poor and 
as bare as Job, without anything to put under me or over me. 
4. Why are you so poor and so bare; where are the friends 
you had, where are your own people, who were fond of you, 
and where is your relative, David Brown? 5, If David 
were with me now, I should not be as I am, but there is no 
help for it; lic went from me, across the great sea, to a land 
that is free, and he has left me, like Ossian, after the Fenians: 
**An old man, stricken in years, decrepid, grey, without 
food, without clothing, without music.” 6. Sad is your 
case, and poor are you: but still have you not land and 
herds; or, if you have not, you have money, for you 
amongst your relatives were wealthy. 7. Ié is true there 
was a time when I was wealthy, held in esteem, and in great 
repute, but that time is now over (me); the herds have gone 
From me; 1 lost the money I had; my master took my land 
Jrom me; J fell into sickness, and now I am weak, poor, 
feeble, forlorn, far in years advanced. 8. Can Ido anything 
at all that would be acomfort to you? 9. It is a comfort 
to me that you have come to me, for it is not everybody that 
comes to hold a conversation with a person who is poor, for 
as the proverb says: ‘* Ife who is up is toasted; he who is 
down is trampled upon.” 10. You are not down yet, for if 
you lost your money, and if your people have gone from 
you (forsaken you), you have not lost reputation, and your 
tame has not passed away. 11. That is true; my health too 
isreturning, and as you yourself often said, ‘health is 
better than wealth;” and with regard to my money, I care 
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not whether it is with me or from me. 12. You are as every 
person ought to be, possessed of sense, and accepting every- 
thing (as coming) from the hand of God. 13. Your dis- 
course gives (¢0) me great solace. 14. Upon my word to 
you, when I heard that you were under affliction, the intel- 
ligence went through me (affected me) greatly. 15. I do 
not wonder. 16. I have for you now a new suit; put this 
coat about you; put this cloak on your shoulders, and come 
with me. 17. Lreturn you thanks from my heart, and that 
you may be a year from this day (this time twelve months) 
seven (fold) better. 


THIRTY-FIRST LESSON— 

IN T-AONWAD LejSCAN DEUS WR FICIO. 
The Forty-ninth Exercise is already sufficiently explained, for many passages 
are translated in the body of the text. 

EXERCISE L.—%H Clostodd SNATUSIS; OR, IH dE1e2yAd 
SHATUSMO BYR O2l FICCLID. 

1. How much do I owe, master (literally, how much is 
on me), for wish to pay my debts? 2. You owe a hundred 
pounds (a hundred pounds is on you). 3. It is not much. 
4. Do you like to pay the debts of any other person? 5. I 
do like. 6. How much does my father owe? 7. Two 
hundred pounds. 8. How much does my brother owe? 9. 
A year’s rent, and the price of five score sheep. 10. How 
much is that? 11. About five hundred pounds. 12. If I 
(shall) pay all the debts that are on us, there will be for you 
near (to) a thousand pounds to get. 13. There will indeed, 
14. You ought to act as the steward acted, of whom we 
read in the Gospel. 15. What (how) is that? 16. Do 
you not know ? have you not read it often? 17. Although 
I even heard it, I like to hear it again, 18. There was a 
rich man who had a steward, and there came a charge 
against him (a charge was brought against him) that he 
squandered his (master’s) substance. And his lord sum- 
moned him, and said with (to) him: What is this I hear of 
you? give an account of your stewardship. 19. But what 

did the steward do? 20. He called together the parties 
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that were in debt, and he said to the first person, “ How 
much do you owe my lord?” (literally, how much has my 
lord on you). And the man replied, ‘‘A hundred barrels 
of oil.” He said, “Take thy pen and write fifty barrels.” 
And he said to the second man, ‘* And you, how much do 
you owe? Who says, ‘A hundred measures of wheat.” 
‘‘ Make (of) it four score,” says he. The Lord praises this 
steward: now will you act towards me as he acted towards 
those who owed the debt? 21, Thanks for your Scripture 
(information), yet I will not act according to your request. 
22. I pay then all that is on myself and on my friends (all 
that I and my friends owe). ; 


—— 


THIRTY-SECOND LESSON— 
AN DARA LEJSCAN WR TRIOCAD. 
EXERCISE LL T-ONWASD BNATUSAD WR CLOsADd. 


1. Is this cloth? (literally, whether cloth it, this >—the verb 
ir being omitted before the pronoun e, as is usual in short 
assertive or interrogative sentences). 2. Yes. 3. How 
much have you on i¢—i.e., what price have you set on it ? 
what is its price? how is it sold? 4. Fourteen shillings 

er yard. 5. Itisdear; it is not worth that. 6. Indeed it 
is worth that, and it is even cheap at that price. 7. Have 
you (cloth of) satin or (of) silk? 8. I have—literally, (it) 
1s; to me being understood. 9. How much do you sell it 
at? 10. ‘Two pounds for the yard (per yard). 11. Itis 
cheap for that. 12. Do you wish to buy it? 13. Ido; 
cut of it two yards and a half. 14. Have you other wares ? 
15. have, in that side yonder of the shop. 16. I intend 
to procure (make a purchase of) tea and sugar; for how 
much do you sell the sugar. 17. There are five shillings 
the pound for tea, end six pence the pound for sugar. 18. 
That is dear; I shall not give that much (price) for the tea; 
the sugar is sufliciently cheap; take then four shillings and 
six pence for the tea. 12. Well, whereas 1t is customary 
with you to come to me, have it (let it be to you) for that; 
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but, upon my word to you, it is cheap; and were it not that 
it is yourself who are there, I would not give it you at that 
price. 20. May good be (I am much obliged) to you, 
and Iam thankful to you. 21. What is this you have (got) 
in the barrel? 22. Wine. 23. What kind of wine is it— 
Spanish wine or French wine, white wine or red wine, 
Champagne or the contrary? 24. It is only ordinary red 
wine, and it is three shillings a bottle. 25. I shall not buy 
it; wine is dear in this country; I wish I were in France. 
26. Perhaps it is better for you to be here at home. 27. 
Have we a good harvest this year? 28. We have. 29. Is 
oats dear, and is wheat? 30. They are. 31. How much 
is for barley ; (how much) for rye? 32. They are cheap. 
33. Shall we have a drink since we are together? 34. We 
will. 35. What do you like—a goblet of wine or a bow! 
of punch? 36. I shall have the goblet of wine. 37. Is 
not a bowl (glass or tumbler) of punch better, for I like to 
“send round the bow].” 38. I prefer the wine. 39. Have 
it so; a man’s support (is) his will. 
EXERCISE LIL—1N DdMHAS SHATUZAS LR Closed. 

1 & Saoq an Sydip ¢jon Sl low (the phrase ddan, or 
byoy opm, is understood). 2. Le fonpn, a Saocy 3. Cis 
ace tp feat leaz, 49 ¢fon deaplyz no ay Fjon jonny? 4. 
Jr geapp Yom an gon £pony na ay joy deans. 5. Dean 
pany cypedlcap gjon ol tom, « bean uapayl: lion, a Saoy, 
Fion do 7y tHNAo] uspazl, ms ’p @ do Eoql @ 6. Do fov- 
Tap, 4 Supe Co. 7. Cpa “acs” geowl yr foapn leac— 
uan-feol, cunlaye, no caop-feojl? &. Jr peapp loom uan- 
feol. 9. Qt Sao, cya aca yp may leac-pa? 10. Bed 
crop-feoll azam, ma ’p ye do tol & 11. TA 50 mae: 
beapeayd do Eapad ay Blacaé ay mearp dam ¢jon dl om. 
12. So fonryap, a Saoy 13. Cpa “aca” yp peapp leac, 
ay *pdpit yo sy peazytayd? 14. Jp pean loom an poste. 
15. Jy bpeas ay zion @ po. 16. TA Kayecjop mop azit 
Sacpanad anor, £40170 b-F payne, proylin. 17. T4 eagles 
mop ancy. 18. Cya “ace” yp peagye leac, Sacpanyat vo 
Faye? 19. Jr pean le poppy “ azaqpn” Sacpanpacs ip 
reap le moptay “assy,” ay Fraype: da m-bejdead 
Sacpaypat vyjor ceanala lov, anur Zan rclabsyd a Ses- 
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Had oppy b’ Feaqye Yor Sacpanjat. 20. Cya “aca” do 
pa try peqpyb veySjonaca o WV’ feast do 7y tip po? 2h. 
Jy deacayjt a AS, Jo depinyy; cap ule patiysoad lepf 
ay Tit po, mae py vp mare om ceaédan “aca.” 22. 
Seamuyp, yuvir dam, cpaydr b-pujl do Capad cojcarmayl 
ay ciZeaqya Us Nell. 23. Ta pe Zo mae. 24. B-gul 
re fFaoy thea MHSes b-puyl ineap mse azz mMseAy “ aZ01b” 
aye? 25. AZ poppy aZayyv, T3473 popyy ele, yPl. 26. 
Cys “azayb” b-puyl oy cyony jp ino ayepan? 27, Ta 
Copy Ay-1jdft sZan-fFepy aq. 28. 2A Saoy, yp cope ouye 
cusyic 4 Tabac optaqon ay goss tos yp mae le mopay 
“aga” tu perce ayy apt meays. 29. Saozlym 50 
beappad. 30. Beyd byod mon opaynn o> Feqerype. 


THIRTY-THIRD LESSON— 

AN TRIMAD LEJFCAN WR TRIOCAD. 
EXERCISE LUL—n TRIAS SUATUSAS WR Coz, 
Maca a5 Wuyao va Claynne. 

Ryreapo, Seoppa, Sly. 

L. (Ryptapo) — Fené ay yjoryays ppp; cpa bepoyl pj 
coparpayl “ley P? 2. (Seoptpa)—T yp] coparpayl leq 
ay cypazayic. 3. Nyls ace c& flop aZam-pa cya cH TT 
coparpayl leyp, 4. Cra “lee? ayo? 5. Le m’ aay 
6. So deztnyy ny b-guyls Zo djpreae fous aypey apjp. 7. 
Lhidspicay aye oa rpalayd, aye a Spal, azup aye ay 
rmyz. 8. Wer apape Capa apt ay c-puyls cH ay cpryl 
ap-corarpaql le puyl oy stay Seasayy. 9. (2)ataqp)—L 
lsanba B-pugl ppb ey? 10. CRypesyto)—Sead, a WMWacayp, 
camo wyle ped. 11, Bepuyl eolup azazb aye bape ley- 
Zeay? 12. (Rypcapo)—TA yop azam, Zo o-cujgZyw-pe 
wo Gud leyFeay. 13, (Seopps)—Ts wo eupd fey azam- 
ra. 14. (Glyp)—TA azZam-pa Za focal ayy mo le 
Zeavayb ule aée stiayy cpuyyye-colup—pyl pe pyy azam. 
15, (Wacapp—Ny ceypoooeass me ace avvp ay ceszary 
Chyopoays armayy; Ryreaypo, cpa foe Dja? 16. Crntuys- 
teoyt vepe azur caltpay ADUp AplO-TiZeaptya Zac uyle 
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nd. 17. MWaye an buacayls cpa Hed peappa any Da? 

18. (Ryrcand)— Thy peapranya, an c-ataqyt, ay mac, azur 
an Spyopao Naor. 19. Unrpaye sy buacayls cya “aca” 
de vs THY peappannayb, a Seoptpa, zlac colan oaonna? 20. 
Wac De ay dana peaptpa de ’y TIyAYS]d flo-paorpea. 21. 
Cra an Ws age a pingad @?P 22. LA yodlac aye uarpe an 
theadoyy ofdée. 23, (Rypcapo)—T me cujptpedd, a Tha- 
tart. 24. TA Zo maze, o leqnb, by cu 415 pads Supe pray 
tu copatpazl le oujpe efspp. 25. Ny fread, aéc oubarpc 
Seoppa zo b-guyl ay jomas po copamayl “leyp? an c- 
pagapic ay atcarpe Seadan. 26. Wy5uy cad @ deype cupa? 
27. Deqpym Zaye coparpayl le my’ ataype fj. 28. Wap cya 
b-guyl cups copariail “leyp? le 00 pluca mdpia? 29. TA 
me coramayl le m’ séayp. 30. Mt o-77R leat “ap - 
ata? aA pad? 31. T15, Zo cpycte. 32. Cya an c-ataype 
Apt a TAecap? 33. Dya—ap y-ataype aca aye year, 
map dubaype yaory Prdvpjyap: cuyptiynjsim ay poeul a 0 
Wop cu duyyy. 384. Vl Scoppa, b-pryl cura coraripayl le 
Da, jovi dam. 35. Cyyce, ca me corarpayl “ley 3” tp 
coparayl m’ anam le. 36. O€, a paojleany cu iy? 
37. TA me cyyyTe dé. 38. Tabaype aypic, maps PTV, Fav 
tu FEY 4 S6ayad yeard-coparpayl lepp, 945 myllead jorayze 
éo 4layy. 


THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON— 
AN CSATARMAD LeFGAN WR TRIOCAD. 
EXERCISE LIV —UN CEATARSHAS BNATUSAS MR CoD. 


L. b-Fayl cu-pa ’d0 buaéayl that, « Searup? 2. Tay, 
6 Saoy, ’mo buaéall thajés cajm « Z-cotpayse "mo bua- 
call thaye. 8. b-Fuyl vo Seapb-fyup Slip ’py a carly 
mat. 4. TA py yy & cajlin mats azup deype mH’ atayype 
50 m-beyd py 7vy & myacy sytpaye. 5. b-Fuylyo vo deap- 
Syeatjte opup d0 ol-Ceatapia any po? 6. Tayo. 7. b- 


syaszay. 9. Uy fe po do éolécstap Seorep, a c&?yy o 
‘freolorpe rd? 10. Jp pe. 11. Ta Zo male, o Seorep, 
p-puyl for azao pgeulaseacc an Byobla 50 mae? 12. 
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Sead, ta azam eolup aq beagan Sf. 13. b-Fuyl gor 
4aZao cys fe Seorep mac Jacoyb? 14. By pe’vn « rsopt 
ay talaty ujle ya b-Bzpte, azup ’yyn a Flaynysteore 
415 4 pobal, 15. Wy Gabpac by any, no SZypreac? 16. 

sbpac bp any. 17. B-guyl ppop 4540 pray pa Roptiye t 
18. Nl mopay gop. 19. Mk d-7y3Z leat yonrw cya fe 
Julup Caerapts an Romanad a by any, yo Dall? 20, By 
re “py & Romanac, azup ca cal arp, Zupe posse re 
buaySe app ya Ball, azup Zupe buds @ ay ceud caopad 
Romanaé a taynje ay calam ya Byycayye. 21. Cra fe 
yao Parpujc? 22, By pe ’nn « Garpoy vyaota azur 
b re ?on & aprcol cum aye Z-cpyée. 23. TA Zo mays: 
Tare colgaé aye pray? 24. B-guyl eolup 413 magsaypeype 
Ujlleam aye prayer? 25. Ta, co maze lor-pas camuyd 
le cele avnp ay Z-cuyoeace ceadpa. 26. B-ruyl eolur 
AIZC aye & Ceazarp Cytyopoays mart ay Z-coadyaP 27. 
Ts. 2B. Cya EptuyF agup Cuype aype ay c-paosal po tu? 
29. Jr aur an teangza Zaojdilge—ceanga mo cjp-dutcayp, 
d'foslam me ay teaZary Cryopoass. 30. O! ca 50 mae; 
IW stplayS yp peapype; ca luad-Zaype opin poor. 


EXERCISE LV.—%n CtySeld SWATUSXS wR CUL05%d. 

1. Who created and placed you on (in) the world? 2. 
God. 3 What is the first thing that every Christian ought 
to believe? 4. That there is only one God. This is the 
first article of the creed. 5. Whois God? 6. The Creator 
of heaven and earth, and Sovereign Lord of all things. 7. 
Was God existing at all times? 8. Yes, and before all 
time, for he is without beginning and without end. 9. 
Where is God? 10. He is in heaven and on earth, and in 
every place in the world. 11. Does he see all things? 12. 
He sees all things, even to the most silent thoughts of the 
heart, 13. How many Gods are there? 14. There is but 
one God, who will reward the good with everlasting happi- 
ness, and punish the wicked with everlasting torments. 15, 
How many persons in God? 16. Three persons, really 
distinct and equal in all things, the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 17. Is the Father God? 18. Yes, 
truly. 19. Isthe Son God? 20. Yes, truly. 21. Is the 
Holy Ghost God? 22. Yes, truly. 28. Are they then 
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three Gods? 24. No, but one God in three persons, because 
they have but one divine substance and nature. 25. What 
is the name of the three persons together? 26. The Holy 
Trinity, or one God in three persons. 27 Is any of the 
three persons more ancient, more wise, or more mighty than 
the others? 28. Their age, their power, and their glory is 
the same. 29. Is Jesus Christ God? 30. He is both God 
and man. 31. Was he always God? 32, He was, 33. 
Was he always man? 34. No, but from the time of his in- 
carnation. 35, How many natures in Christ? 36. There 
are two natures, to wit, the divine and human nature, for he 
is both God and man. 37. How many persons in Jesus 
Christ? 38. There is but one person, to wit, the person of 
the Son of God only. 39. You are a good boy, William ; 
ten have a knowledge of God: render to him, therefore, the 
ove of your heart entirely, and you shall yet enjoy Him in 
the kingdom of heaven. 


THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON— 
AN CUIZMAD LeySFeaAN WR TRIOCAD. 


EXERCISE LVL—2N SCISGUD BNATUSAS UR CoB. 
TAt—aAn Coylleaé Azur an t-peod. 


Am vo by coqlleaé 75 fopyobad coéazy app apy sol- 
lad 445 copptyZeacc bjs do ya ceazicayb, do taztluys leyy 
yeod a by Zo fayae ayy. O06,” sift fe, “IP yd Sluyy 
tu Bay arpup, So) rhupyeype appt yl leo tu, ads yp aylle 
lorm-ra Zpawe Gta ’na feoda ya cpupyye.” 

Bud cyalipape sy cojlleaé @: aée cad mopan drone 
dece(lS ayy, a Cuyptear year)fuym any yids jonrearca 
mage Zeall ya leap 0676 «0 lnac. 


EXERCISE LVIIL—N SeucTsd BHATUZAS wR Caosur. 
tly BWjonan azur an Wavad lta, 

By mpovan art tyullac ce aypo, azuy 043 pererpye 
madays alla 4 oul capiz do topuyys pe do’ a taplugzad: do 
fear av madad alla ley ap epeazpad po atpayy tabapc 
Bd: a tpayl, yj cu o maplujzear me, ace ay at ayy 
& bepuylyp.” 
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EXERCISE LVIIL—XAN T-OCTAAS BNATUSAS WIR CuoZsto, 
There was a certain householder who gave orders to put 
a brass bell on the neck of a dog that was addicted to bite 
people, so that everybody might avoid him. When it 
had been put on him, and he had heard the tinkling of 
the brass, he became very much elated, and he considered 
that the bell had been given him as a reward of services, as 
he had been so good. ‘Therefore he began to disparage (to 
cast disparagement upon) every other dog in comparison to 
himself. But there was an old hound, that said to him: 
“You foolish fellow, are you not aware that this jingling 
ringing is only proclaiming thy bad habits aloud to every- 
ody. 
ee not right for any one to become elated at a transac~ 
tion that reveals to the entire world his own degradation. 


THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON— 
AN Sejsead LEFe2N WR TRIOGAD. 
EXERCISE LIX—2UN WLOMHAD BNATUBAS WR CAo‘o. 
THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 


A fox had fallen into a well, and had been casting about 
for a long time how he should get out again, when at length 
a goat came to the place, and wanting to drink, asked Rey- 
nard whether the water was good, and if there was plenty of 
it. The fox, dissembling the real danger of his case, replied, 
“come down, friend of my heart, the water is so good that 
one cannot drink too much of it, and so abundant that it 
cannot be exhausted.” Upon this the goat, without hearing 
another word, leaped down, when the fox, availing himself 
of the opportunity, as nimbly leaped up, receiving a great 
lift from the horns of his friend, and then coolly remarked 
to the poor deluded goat: ‘If you had half as much brains 
ag you have beard, you would have looked before giving the 
leap.” 

It is not proper to credit the words of every wily 
trickster. 
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EXERCISE LX.—AN S@ASSADAD SNATUZAS, 
Common form: %n Tyy-~jéeadad Boasugads. 
THE YOUNG HIND AND HER MOTHER. 


A young hind said one day to her mother: ‘ Mother, 
you are taller than a dog, and fleeter, and more long-winded, 
and you have horns wherewith to defend yourself; why, 
therefore, are you so timorous before the hounds?” She 
smiled, and said, “I know this, my child, very well, but no 
sooner do I hear a dog barking, than my feet run away as 
speedily as (is) possible.” 

here is no use speaking to a coward about assuming 
courage. 
EXERCISE LXL—an T-longad SHATUZUS AIR TRI-FICTO. 

1 Cya ca apy pp? 2 Wire. 3. Wy cu Seasan? 
4. Hy we Seagan acc Seoppa. 5. Cys ay ayo taztluy- 
Seay pe Zo b-guyl Seagan? 6. Ta pre ’pav m-bajle. 7. 
Rab cups ’p ay m-bayle? 8. Ty paqb me pan m-bayle 
ace by mo feapbpoganzajS Copmsc ’ray m-bayle ley an 
tend o Gopayne. 9. Cyanyoyr b-fuyl 0 azaype3 b-guyl pe 
Fespiabazl, mypvearayl, capadamayl, Zeavarpayl, 5ytads- 
mal azuy zlayzeatmayl, map dept Osope Zo b-puyl pe ? 
10. Ta; ace cA mo deapbpacazp, apt a Cuayl]S cu, yeat- 
reapstiayl, neatp-Zeansipayl, 575 50 b-puyl pe flayteatayl 
ARUP capadsapaql; TA mypoy-Zayte ap5e 90 Jac Capayo 
act TH SAN apse apt a varpayo. LL. WMearpuys so 
mae apt av they ca cu pad. 12. Nel me paycead a 
Pas an eto meapaym a bee zjopt. 13. TS yy) ceape. 


TIUIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON— 
AN SSACTWAD LeJSSAN WR TRIOCAD. 
EXERCISE LXIL—an oARA BHATUSUS WK TRI-EICIO. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


A time there was 2 wolf lapping at the head of a running 
brook, he spied a stray lamb paddling farther down the same 
stream. Having made up his mind to seize her, he bethought 


3 
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himself how he might give the appearance of justice to his 
injustice. ‘* Villain!” said he, running up to the lamb, 
“how dare you muddle the water that I am drinking ?” 
“ Indeed,” said the lamb, humbly, “I do not see how I can 
disturb the water, since it runs from you to me.” “ Although 
it is so,” replied the wolf, “it was but a year ago that you 
called me many ill names.” ‘Oh! Sir,” said the lamb, 
trembling, “a year ago I was not born.” ‘“ Well,” replied 
the wolf, “if it was not you, it was your father, and that is 
all the same; but it is no use trying to argue me out of my 
fare ;” and without another word he fell upon the poor 
helpless lamb and tore her to pieces. 

A. tyrant never wants a plea. 

And there is no use for simple, good-hearted people, to 
contend with the unjust class who are in authority. 


END OF PART 1. 
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PART TY, 
THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 


The second class of compounds are those formed from 
simple words and particles. The particles going before the 
root are called prefizes. 

The prefixes in Irish orthography are about twenty-four 
in number. Without a correct knowledge of their import, 
the proper foree of words into which, by composition, they 
enter, cannot be well understood. We shall, therefore, 
briefly explain the meaning of each: 

2ty has two meanings, one negative or privative, that is, 
denying or reversing what is implied by the simple root ; 
the other éztexsive, or one which increases the natural force 
of se word. 

Mn, negative, has the meaning of un (English), iz (Latin) ; 
as, eolad, knowing, having a . knowledge of; skilled in; 
ap-eolaé, ignorant, ““lienate, having no Knowledge of; un- 
skilled in. 

Qs5up Fo payb pre-pay aypneolac anne], and that he 
(Stanihurst) was unskilled in it (the Trish language).— 
Acating’s Ireland, p. 50. 

Goluy, learning ; ayneolup, i ignorance, want of learning. 

{In publis shed works and MSS., a1 is spelled jy when 
the first vowel in the annexed syllable is e or j-] 

Dejre, comfortableness (from dear, right); snodejre, 
afiliction. 

Fior, knowledge; synbgjor, ignorance ; anbpyorac, igno- 
rant. (In this compound, ¥ Is eclipsed by 5). 

Uype m-beye So fey anbejorad ’p an Zaojdilge, on his 
pene (to) himself ignorant of (in) the Irish.—Jdid. 

Qn, intensive, means very 3 as, FAT, cold; antuayt, 
very cold; mai, good; anmayé, very good; cear, heat; 
an-Teay, Excessive ‘heat. 

Wry = dis or mis (English); as, lear, luck, fortune, 
advantage to one’s self; ajrpleay, ill-luck, ihiafonaines dis- 
advantage to one’s self. a Seanany cu fo, deanpays tu 


1 
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vaytplear, if you do this you will do your disadvantage, i.e., 
you will do what to yourself will be a disadvantage. 

Deo, according to will; aySeojn, in spite of; as, 
daythdeoy) ys Romana, in spite of the Romans. 

Ur = again, backwards (English); cap op “arp,” 
come back: it enters into composition, and is, as a compo- 
nent particle, incorrectly spelled eyr. 

Qip = re (Latin); as, oc, pay; appjoc (with the accent 
on the second syllable), repayment, paying back; e743, 
arise; aypeyyyZ,, resurrection, rising again; written eyrey- 
5e very commonly. 

Qé has a reiterative meaning, or going back again on 
what is already done. It expresses, therefore, two etlects— 
first, that of cancelling what is conveyed by the root; and, 
secondly, that of doing anew what the uncompounded word 
indicates. Its meaning is sometimes confined to the former, 
and then it becomes a negative particle; sometimes, how- 
ever, it extends to both, and then it is a retterative. 

é, as a negative, is not common—sé-yy Zed, to dethrone; 
from ot, and pyzead (theme 13, a king), to enthrone; at- 
cleypeaé, a superannuated clergyman; at-laoé, a super- 
annuated warrior. 

Wé, as a reiterative, is very common; deayad, to do, to 
make; a¢-Seanad, to remake; ¢4p, growth; at-f4y, a new 
growth, a second crop; aé-cuynge, a petition, an entreaty 5 
from aé and cuyyze, a bond, a tie or chain—a word imply- 
ing that, by our prayers, we, as it were, chain Him whom 
we petition to grant our request. 

Dy a negative particle; from dé, want, like di, dis 
(Latin) ; as, cpeydearh, faith, belief; dj-cpeydear), unbelief’; 
cean, a head; dj-¢ean, one who lost the head; d]-ceaynajm, 
I behead; djlacca, an orphan; from oj, want; and lacc 
(gen. case, laéza,)milk. 


When compounded with words beginning with b or f, it causes eclipsis ; 
as, buyseac, thankful, grateful; oymbujseac, unthankful, ungrateful, grumb- 
ling; djmbuan, unlasting. 


VOCABULARY. 
Certain, ajtiyde; as, reap Ajftybe, a feat Ann, literally, there was a 
certain man. man in being. 
— Aon (one); as, reap aon, a This use of the preposition ann 


man, a certain man; and 6) is very common; as, la n-ann, a 
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certain day (literally, there was | Income, teaécrea-pteac. 

a day in it); by pean ann, there | Slow, m5, adj. ; pronounced ryan + 

was a certain man. mail, slow, late; mat-cnatac, 
Egg, ub, m.; plu. uba; eggs, Latin, unreasonable, dilatory. 

ova; Ir. ub is, in sense and| Treasure, joniuy, m.3 Taqrze. 

sound, identical with the French | Whole, jomtan, ie., the full, entire, 

euf, whole; from yon and tan, full. 
Gold, op, m. Eng.; ore, Latin. ! 


EXERCISE LXUL 
THE GOOSE THAT LAID GOLDEN EGGS. 
Ay Fe a pz ubs oda. 


A certain man had a goose that laid him (jw 55) a 
golden egg every day. But he was not satisfied (parca) 
with so slow an income; he wished, therefore, to seize the 
whole treasure at once. So he killed the goose, and, cutting 
her open, he found (guajp pe) that she was—just what, any 
other goose would be. 

Through a desire of over-much (jomatics) we lose (cajl- 
muyd) the whole. 

Saye Zan ponap erfyseany ay oonar oé, hapless greed 
will not succeed. 


Do implies difficulty (Gr. dvs) when compounded with 
past participles ; as, déayca, done; d0-8éanes, hard to be 
done; dl, drink; lca, drunk; do-dlca, hard to be drunk; 
1é, eat; do-jée, hard to be eaten; rejc, see; feycryyte, 
seen; d0-feycrjce, hard-to-be-seen, invisible ; do-cyyod- 
yuj3te, infinite; from do and cytjoény Zee, ended—root, 
cpjoe, end 3 d0-éujmp3ée, incomprehensible ; from do and 
cujmpjusas, to comprehend; from cumsr, power. 

Do, before nouns and adjectives, has the meaning of zl, 
English; as, 00 beura, ill-manners; d0-¢4y1, ill-fame ; do- 
tozbajl, ill-education; do-beuraé, ill-mannered; d0-¢a]- 
lea, ill-famed. 

Mo and fo are opposed in Gaelic: the one means the 
contrary of that indicated by the other. From this opposi- 
tion a great number of words antagonistic in meaning, 
nouns as well as adjectives and participles, exists in the 
language. 


nN 
to 
Te 
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NOUNS. 


Sadsbpesp, riches; from 
rapobypt, rich; papdbpear 
wy oapbpeap, riches and 
poverty. 

Sao}, a gentleman, Sir, a 
hero. 

Sié, peace, plenty. 

Soéajpt, n. emolument, con- 
venience. Ex.: pocayft 
Azur docayjt ay Ceypoe, 
the profit and loss of the 
trade; a proverb, like the 
Latin, qui sentit commoda 
et incommoda sentire de- 
betur. 

So-8uyne, a good man. 


Soypjony, fair weather ; from 
ro (or pou) and fjon. 

Solar, solace. 

Sonay, happiness, bliss. 

So-élaonads, towardness. 

- Socul, ease, rest (properly 
rocamayl) ; from ro or 
roe, and amayl, like. 

Sorgeul, the Gospel; from 
ro, happy, and real, news. 

Suajpecesr, sweetness. 

Sabajlee, virtue. 


Daybyteap, want of riches, 
penury ; from daydbypt, 
poor, pennyless. 


Mao}, a worthless person, a 
dunce, a poltroon. 

Dé, want, misery. 

Doéasp, loss, inconvenience; 
from do and car, friendly 
kind. 


Do-duve, a bad man, a 
rogue. 

Dowpony, foul weather; a 
storm. 

Polar, sorrow, grief. 

Poway, infelicity, misery. 

Do-élsonsd, repulsivencss. 

Po-cul, difficulty. 


Dorzeul, bad news. 


Duajpicear, sourness. 
Dubajlee, vice. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Sapobyy, rich. 

Saon, adj., free, cheap; v., 
save, redeem; faojtad, 
lreeing. 

Sob, affable, quiet, casy ; 
roynbe, affability 5 pojpe- 
beaéz, affableness, 


Daydbytt, poor. 

Daop, in slavery, dear; dao- 
pad, condemning; dso}t, 
v., to condemn. 

Dojpb, peevish, ill-humor, 
grievous; dojpeaée, pee~ 
visliness. 
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Socajpt, easy, at leisure, tran- 
qui. 

Socajtaé, steady, established, 
Imiovable; from to and 
cuyyt, put, place. 

Soe wise: profitable, eas 
from yo and cag, friend ye 

So-épedtyead, credulous. 

SeépojSeac, kind-hearted, 
giving ease; from fo and 
cporte, heart. 

So5st45a, very loving, af- 
fible. 

Solesp, clear, bright, Incid; 
50 poleyp, clearly, Incidly ; 
from ro and leup, seeing. 

Sova, lucky, happy, prospe- 
rous; from yo and 48, 
luck. 


Suajic, sweet, pleasant. 


Docajp, uneasy, dificult. 


Docapac, unsteady. 


Dotaaé, hurtful, 
injurious. 

Po-¢ poyoriyeac, incredulous. 

Do-enojSeaé, sorrowful; att 
fecting the heart with pain. 
Do cpyod. 

Do-Snadac, unloving, repul- 
sive. 

Pole, dark, obseure. 


wrong, 


Movs, unlucky, unhappy, 
unprosperous. 


PD.ajpic, sour, sharp. 


PARTICIPLES. 


So-Sojpice, easy or apt to be 
poured out. 
So-épjoénuysée, finite, easily 
ended, root—epijoé, end. 
So-cupmp See, comprehensi- 
ble. 
So-fejcrjnte, visible, easily 
Seen; root, eye, see. 
So-SlacuyZée, acceptable. 
So-Sluarpce, movable. 
So-tuy5yjous, intelligible. 


Ds-Sojpze, difficult to be 
poured out. 
Do-epjpoeyusste, infinite, 


Do-cujmy See, incom prehen- 
sible. 

Do-fejeppote, invisible, and 
do-feycy}ova, same. 

Po-SlacujZze, unacceptable. 

Po-Sluaypee, unmovable. 

Do-taySZpyous, unintellivible. 


VOCABULARY. 


Assures, beanbann, 
“That you are a rogue,” 
BAdaie TA ANAT. _ 

Away wito yous 13 lear; 
leat; ap m’amape leat. 


Burt 


Before (prep) none; before this, 


flopve ro; adv., deans (already), 


| Betrays, caypbeanann, bnaéeann. 
tet | Bribe, bub 
' Civility, re 


éalcar, m.; from pre, 
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gentlemanly bearing; and ajl-, Sops, Ajlp bre; Zreams bo5s, 
tear, education; root, ajl, to; Stop (to), %, cors. 


nourish. Suspicion, amar, m. 

Mischief, weabal, pealcanar; from| Therefore, Ajtt 4n Soban tin; oe 
real, deceit, treachery ; myor- bys m3 Ume rin — usually 
carr, from m; and car, friend- found written and pronounced 
ship. thus: »’A brs rin, composed 

Rob (to), do flan; do éneaéads; of de (0’), of; 4, its; by, rea- 
aged, from ayfi5, plunder. son, force; rn, that. 


EXERCISE LXIV. 
THE THIEF AND THE DoG. 
Wy FadajS szup oy madad. 


A thief on coming (ay]t teact) to a house with the inten- 
tion (le fon) to rob it, would have stopped the barking 
(capsyut), and therefore threw the dog sops: “ Away with 
you,” said the dog; “I had my suspicions of you before 
(éeans), but this excess of civility assures me that you are 
a rogue.” 

A bribe in hand betrays mischief at heart. 


THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 


EXPLANATION OF PREFIXES—continued. 


&, a negative particle, like the Latin ¢, ek, eks, or ex ; 
as, dejti], indeed, certain; edeyryyy, uncertain. 

&, before a syllable beginning with a broad vowel, takes 
» after it, to conform to the laws of vowel assimilation ; as, 
dojtnqy, deep, not shallow; ca-dojryyn, not deep, shallow. 

Ga, before the consonants c and t, causes eclipses, or 
assumes, for the sake of euphony in the enunciation of the 
compound term, a letter of the same organ; as, cjallda, 
intelligent; ea5-cyallda, devoid of intelligence; cpaybiesc, 
pious; eaz-cptapbéead, impious, devoid of piety; cpocajte, 
merey 3 edd-cpocayfic, without mercy ; cad-cyracarteac, 
merciless. Gaz is the prefix which precedes words begin- 
ning with 7; as, parpayl, like, similar; ea3-parayl, dis- 
similar, unlike, unusual, matchless. The Scotch Gael do 
not admit the use of the eclipsing consonant after es; as, 
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eaceatic, injustice; eacplocaypieac, merciless; eadocar, 
despair. 

In this they are right ; for the eclipsing consonants are, in such instances, 
useless; nay, in a small way, they help to puzzle the learner. 

Gat, extreme, 2. top, end, is an intensitive particle; as, 
eapt-Sab, arrest ; eapt-¢lajé, an autocrat; from eajt, and 
¢lajé, a prince, a chieftain ; eajniyall, very slow; east 
éoranpayl, very similar. ; 

Gap is found only in a few words. It appears to be of kindred meaning 
with jan, after, meaning, final, ending, crowning; as, eanball, a tail, from 
eat, and ball, a member, by metathesis paabal. 

Gar, not, devoid of; from ap, out of; as, eap-captad, an 
enemy, from eay, and caytad, a friend; eap-urplacc, dis- 
obedience; from ear, and miplacc, obedience ; which comes 
from ural, humble; Latin, humilis ; eap-wpytam, disre- 
spect, want of reverence; from ear, and uptttam, reverence, 
respect; eaylay, sick, infirm; from eaf, and flan, sound 
in health; ea3-rlay, means the same, infirm; from e, or, 
as above, eaz3 and plan. Gar is pronounced short. 

Fon, before, in front; therefore it means advanced; 
very. Hence its presence imparts to the meaning of ali 
words with which it is compounded, the idea of fulness or 
completeness, perfection, intensity ; as, f6)p-brestnuys, fore- 
think, prophesy ; conjecture, divine; from ¢6)p1, and bnea- 
éyuj3, meditate on, speculate. 

For-bryatap, an adverb ; from zoyp, and brystap, o 
word. 

Fsye-byuac, the edge of a precipice ; from g¢dyp, and 
byuaé, edge, border, brink. 

F5)pt-Ceann, the extreme end; root, ceann, head, limit. 

Fop-ymeal, frontier, limit, furthest, extremity, cireum- 
ference ; from yjmeal, a border, a hem; as, qiyeal o 
fallaqye, the hem of His cloak; jmeal ya cahipay, the ends 
of the earth. 

Foyp-veanz, violence; yeapc, strength. 

Folteetpean, oppression ; root, ey5ean, or e13]0, force, 
violence, compulsion. 

Fie, back, quick succession; as, ppyé-teacc, coming 
and going; ¢pyé-bualad, repereussion, a palpitation. 

Jol, and sometimes written jl, akin in meaning with ujle, 
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all, signifies plenty, variety, diversity—like modus, polis in 
Greek; as, jomad, (adj.), many, numerous; (n.), a multi- 
tude ; jol-jomad, a great multitude ; yol-Gayyceaé, many- 
tongued, a polyglot; yol-pyay, torment; from yol, and pyan, 
pain; yol-beurac, arch, sly, versatile; from yol, and beurac, 
mannerly; root, beup, manners, behaviour ; joloataé, parti- 
coloured. 

Jom, around, about; of the same meaning with the pre- 
position uyme, around, about ; it is therefore an intensitive 
particle; as, Zao, wind; jomfaot, a whirlwind; lan, full; 
jomlan, entire, complete ; dyjuyd, shut, close ; jom-dytuyd, 
surround, shut up all around; ¢ulayz, endure, suffer; you- 
fulang, endure; jomepom, very heavy. In two instances 
it reverses the meaning of the word with which it is com- 
pounded ; as, yornéeacéz, to depart; from yom, and ceacz, to 
come; and jomfyjiué, a counter-tide; from yom, and yytut, 
a current, 

Jon, a particle that expresses fitness, suitableness; as, 


1OVETTt, Marriageable (from you, fit for, and 44], gen. case of 


¢eapt, a man), as applied to a maid; joymya, as applied to 
a young man (from yon, and mya, the gen. case of bean, a 
woman) ; ovaj, fit to bear arms. Before past participles 
it can be used at pleasure. It imparts to such participles 
the same meaning that the suflix “able,” “ible” (Latin, 
bilis), gives to English words; as, }@, eat; jéte, caten; jou- 
jéce, eatable (lit to be eaten) ; dl, drink; dlca, drunk; jou- 
élcea, drinkable (fit to be drunk) ; mol, praise ; molca, 
praised ; youtolca, praiseable (fit to be praised) ; 5y48 (n.), 
love; 5p 4dujs (v.), love thon; gpaouysée, loved 3 yonspa- 
SuyZée, loveable (fit to be loved), deserving of love ; much 
like the Latin amandus ; and, in this sense (as far as the 
Latin participle ending dus betokens suitableness) what 
O’Molloy says of this prefix is true, that it has the force 
of the Latin participle of the future in dus. 

Whenever, therefore, a person translating English into Irish meets with 
a word ending in ad/e, he need only observe its root, learn its Irish equiva- 
lent, form the past participle, and prefix jon. 

Joy differs from the prefix ro; for ro implies case, feasi- 
bility ; yon, fitness; as in the annexed example in which 
yo-Seancs (casily done); jou-deanca (fit to be done), are 
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contrasted; ny l gaé cA po-Beanca, pou-deanes, everything 
that is feasible, is not suitable. 

Jy and jou, as found in some compound words, is a form of 
the preposition any, IN; as, joncolyusas, incarnation; from 
jop (or ayy), in; and colynsas, to give a (colan) body to, 
to make flesh ; Jov-tpeodayac ( (adj.), interior, from within ; 
derived from 100, in, and meosan, middle; Latin, medium ; 
English, mean 3 yonzaneap (pr. ce-yancthis), a wonder; 
from you, and Zaycar (root, 54y, rare, scarce), a thing that 
seldom happens; yplaoy3, in calf as, LS yylaoy3, a cow in 
calf; yjoutay, a treasure, a valuable thing, in which mear 
(estimation, value) is placed ; yep, the brain; from yp, 
and ceann, head. 

Jon intensifics ; as, jorSnoyr, persecution; from you, and 
Brey, &@ grasp. 

The prefixes jol, jor, 1on, are written in published works and MSS. 1, 
i), 10, When preceding a slender vowel. 

Anxious to make Irish orthography fixed, we shall write these prefixes in 
every instance with the broad vowel jol, and not jl; rem, and not jm; Jom 
and not 1, except the prep. 7 andj, in. It is desirable to adopt this form 
for the reason just assigned. Lesides jot is preferalile to jl, for it is synony- 
mous with ujle, in which the broad vowel is a leading feature, and because 
the spelling Jol prevails more than jt; and lastly, the spelling sol accords witit 
the usual pronunciation better than that of jl. These reasons hold for jo 
and yoy. 


VOCABULARY. 

Cajponeam, n, m, familiarity ; trom Ruéz, m, stead, room, state; as, 4 
co, together, and srcneam, a yucs bar. in the state of death, 
dwelling. Welsh, caidreav. | almost dead; cya ay pinéc a 

Cayad (leq), was met; the perf. Lepagles, in what state are you? 
tense passive of car, to twist, Seannad, a fox Heb. skuhal; from 
to turn, to twine, to meet by | Teans, slender, slim. agile, wily. 
chance, to brandish ; n, a twist, Following the spelling of its root, 
turn, a winding, a wile. it is written peanyac; according to 


Farcéjor, ma, fear; yaycead, timid, shy. sound, rronnad, the comion form. 
Bers, v, to tremble, to show signs of Tanta, happened, befel, mez; a verb 


fear. | def. 
leon, a lion; Lat. leo; Gr. leén s | Tantad,a load. a loading in of corn or 
Welch, Ulan; Spanish, leon. | hay ; as much as one can carry. 
Oyptean, m, a quantity; so much, as Taypbesn, vy show; cAryrbeanad, a 
much ; ejticad eagla, so much demonstration, a showing, a vi- 
fear; cA theun ct& am, how sion. 
much for it? ny offead ro, | Taye, a cead body; bnac cajre, a 
this much. Qynesn is followed winding-sheet ; “co tayrib na 
by agzur, or its contracted form | naon:,” to the relics of the 
a’, and then signifies as much | saints. 


as, “ojnead A’p” ferorn om a Tayb-e (commonly prononnced thaw 


deanis,asmuch asl cande | she) a ghost, an apparition. 
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EXERCISE LXV.—2N SIONNYIC ABUS AN LCON.. 
THE FOX AND THE LION. 

By plounaé ayy van coyyarpte (that did not sec) leon 
& pyar: do tapls La y-soy Zuyt capsd ley 6, aZup do 
Eape an opftead PY eazla ay, an Ceud uaqyt, Zap payb 
re a puéc bay. "Nuaypte capad ley @ ay dapa way, 
Eapyje PAyccjop appt, acc vjow FZeyc pO. Wye Tazlugad 
lerp an cyyad vary, Cuayd pe puap ley agup oubaype : 
“crannor a bepuyl cu.” 

Bepyeany capopeaii, Spocripeap. 


2), ill, amiss ; of the same meaning as the Saxon ‘‘mis;” 
is a negative prefix of frequent usc; as, “5, fortune, luck ; 
my-48, misfortune, ill luck; tat, success, a prosperous 
issue 3 my-qtaé, calamity, ill success; Zyjory, an act; my- 
Znjom, an act done amiss; 1my-élu, ill fame. 

Neat, a privative (spelled pep in ancient writings, but 
in Scotch Gaelic at present, invariably, yeo) ; as, ajptoad, 
attentive; peati-aypteac, inattentive ; coparpayl, like, similar; 
yeary-Coparpayl, unlike ; leyp3, sloth; peari-leyp5, courage, 
spunk 3 pum, regard; yeaty-fuym, disregard; yj, a thing; 
yeary-j5, Non-entity, nothing, vanity, a thing without sub- 
stance or effect; as, yp vearp-njS av ule act sippy Dia 
A Mass agup a FpadugZad, all is vanity (a useless thing) 
but alone to serve and love God. 

Ol, great; of kindred meaning with ule, all; or with 
all, prodigious, vast, mighty; as, oll-Zuz, a loud voice; 
oll-Znjorac, of daring deeds; oll-3lép, boinbast, big sound. 
ZU is found as a prefix in a few words; as, all-buadeac, 


mighty, all-victorious; ‘ all-yeapic,” (of) mighty strength. 


“Do Buss 6 'n nary 77 Uallead ’p All-neasic.” 
“Which he won from the foe (who) was haughty and (of) mighty strength.’ 
“Which he won from the proud invader.” 

Song—* Let Erin remember the days of old.” 

Ro, large, very, too much; as, jto-cuptam, very great 
care 5 plo-cptan, a large tree; po-ryjan, a great wish; pio 
Garza, the influx of the tide. Ro, when fixed to adjectives, 
imparts to them the same meaning that the adverb “ very” 
in English, does to adjectives before which it is placed ; as, 
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po-apio, very lnghs po-tydp, over large. The word yy, a 

king, is employed as a prefix; as, pyZ-tayé, supremely 
good ; 3 differs in meaning from jto, the latter denotes 
excess, the former excellence, superiority, perfection ; as, 
TH oy WS fo pS-thayes this thing is very good; c4 an jd 
To Jt0-1a)é, this is over good, too » good. 

Sop, an augmentative, denoting excellence, superiority, 
and gives therefore to adjectives “with which it enters into 
composition the meaning attached to absolute superlatives ; 
as, Payt-imaye, exceedingly good; pap-ryaypeac, exceedingly 
handsome ; pajt-apuyd, quite ripe ; pap-dSuyye, an excellent 
person; papi-looé, a great hero. Sy, as a noun, means a 
worthy, a hero, a leading man, compounded, as rt were, of 
ro, worthy; and feap, aman. In this sense we can easily 
see the meaning of the Saxon word “Sir,” and of the 
Russian “ tsar” (or “ gar’), and “ zarina,” to be a superior or 
distinguished person. 

The prepositions eydy}t, or joqyt, between; fo, under; 
portne, before; cyméyoll, around; tajt, overs cjtyd, through; 
are sometimes employed as prefixes. (See Twenty-ninth 
Lesson.) So are yajt and read, either as adverb or pre- 
position. 

Jon, after, behind, western ; as, yap-bpeyé, the after-birth ; 
jot-buylle, a blow from behind; yap-Searp, the south-west 
(west-south) ; yayt-tuat, the north-west; yajt-rpujp, the 
Atlantic ; yajt-donn, brownish, after-brown; from donn, 
brown ; and y4jt, after, left, remaining ; jap-Suyy, grief, 
pain; from yap, and sayy, a sting, a wound; yapizculca, 
wild, remote, deserted, western; from yay, and cul, a 
comer; Jaj-Connacc, West Connaught. 

Jonla, an earl; as it were ja], after, inferior ; and glae, 
a prince, a chief, one in rank next to a chieftain or prince. 
Japplaye, feudatory prince, is the Irish of Jarlath, the Saint 
who is patron of the diocese of Tuam. 

Seac, anciently reé (Latin, secus), beside, apart, out of 
the way ; as, reac P1404, out of the way of pain, not having 
to endure pain; peacsyy, avoid, shun; from reaé and fan, 
stay, keep—i.e., keep aside, avoid ; resé-Zazjym, I call 
aside ;_ yeac-labpad, an allegory, a discourse having a 
meaning beside or apart from that which the plain words 
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Sesé is the root of the English 


words sex, sect; and of the Latin seco, I cut, separate, 
sunder, divide, I rend, and of all its derivatives. 
Seac, n, means a turn, a bout; cabayp dan) peac, give 


me a bout, or turn; ¢a ead, 
The term peaé, a turn, a 


by turns. 
twist, is still in common use 


amongst those of the country people who indulge in 


smoking ; 


as, tabaypt Sany peac, give me a smoke. 


VOCABULARY, 


2lipadan, a fool. 

tral, m, an ass; Latin, asellus, a 
young ass. 

Conus, v, stir, move; secondary 
meaning, excite, arouse; endea- 


vour; do conpujyg an calan, 
the earth shook; coytnocad, 


would stir, 

bys yn, therefore ; »’ for de, 
of; a, its poss. pronouns bry: 
Virtne, force, power; rin, that; 
literally, by reason of the force 
of that ; see, therefore,” p. 240. 


rene 


Jotycun, v, to carry; to carry one- } 


self, therefore signifies deport, 

behave. 

n, carriage, deportment. 

Orri3e, J. office, post, situation (dr- 
moric, O}E FIC)» 

Oye gZesé, an officer, one holding an 
ofiice. 


Socal, m, arrogance, overbearing im- 
pudence. Socalad, edj., proud, 
saucy, impudent; ac pocalaéc 
tu, how impudent yon are. 

Sleaéc, v, to bow down, bend, pros- 
trate, adore; nap yledcc no 
beal, that did not bend the knee 
to Baal; ma jfledédann, ca 
dam, if thon fall down (and 

| adcre) me. 

Tapbean, v, show ; prove manifest ; 
reveal. 2lyan caypbeanta, shew- 
bread.  Tajpbeaned, shewing ; 
tAypbeandan, perf. tense third 
person plural; caAirbeandan na 
dacine, the people shewed. 

)Tyoraimn, v, to drive, to chase; 4135 

Tjomaine (participle), driving ; 

fFeapecjomanca (a wan-of-dri- 

ving), @ driver. 


EXERCISE LXVI. 
QAy c-WApal agur a Oypyze- 
Do by apal a13 joméupe porary cpyS Bayle appySe azup 


do Earpbeandaye ya dace 4 65 7B pleaczad do. 
ay c-apal Zuypt So-peyy cTuZAd (was given) ay oydj}t. 


soyl 


D's 


brs py, Lay de focal yj coppsead pe (he would not stir) 


cor. 


Uéz do eazy ay fFeapt-Tyomayzs aye le mapoe, a 


pas: AW amadayy beatays, vj Suyt-pe acc do 'y yoriyays 
TA TU aD poreupe TAP 413 Taypbesyad mod, 

Wearpayy oaope prob-celS Zupt 05)b-peyy cazpoeanzape 
ay mod qf Fae a Tabaypic d'a y-oyfy5e. 


oT 
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FORTIETIT LESSON. 


In the two foregoing Lessons have been shown the mean- 
ing and use of Irish prefixes, or those particles that go before 
the root—in this we shall treat of the parti¢les that come 
after the root—suflixes or affixes, 

The suflixes are, like the jrcfixes, of two kinds: either 
simple words or fragments of simple words, mere letter- 
endings, as they are called, or terminations. When a prefix 
or suilix is combined with a word, the term arising from the 
union 1s called derivative, the word from which it has sprung 
primitive. Derivative is, in relation, opposed to primitive ; 
compound, to simple. For instance, geapariail, manly, is 
a primitive, in relation to peay juarilace, manliness, which 
comes from it; while it is, at rhe same time, itself'a deriva- 
tive from feayt, a man, the stem from which, by adding 
amayl, it hus been formed. 

Of derivatives, as we observed in treating of compounds 
(37th Lesson, p. 210), Nouns, Ad joctives, and Verbs are 
the leading families. These spring frum nouns as roots, or 
adjectives, “yarely from veibs; for it is from things and their 
qualities that mankind first formed notions or ideas, and 
therefore the names of such thinys and of their qualities 
were the earliest germs of human speech, in the genealogy 
of which history and philology point out Keltic as one of 
the earliest offshouts. 

From nouns are formed adjectives. These end in atpayl, 
may, ac, 75, Da, or Sa, ta: 

BWioyl, like. 


Nouns. Atjcetives 
Falco, welcome, Faylcaatbal 
Sean, allection, fondness. Seananpayl, iriend-like, amia- 

ble. 

5rtara, race, favor. Srafathayl, graceful. 
Sear, resect, » Wearparayl, “respectable. 
SYos, esteem. QWodainarl, estimable. 
Ti5eaytya, a lord. TSeanyodayl, lordly. 
Tre, occasion, fit time. Tprtaryayl, Sanonbuels 


. This suffix arjajlis written in Scotch Gaelic a1), er, a form which has, 
in some instances, Leen imitated by Irish writers— Fa long, fur instance, in 
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his Irish Prayer-book. In Irish poetry, arayt becomes aj) whenever its 

monosyllabic sound ui is required to meet the requirements of poetic mea- 

sure. Philologists cannot fail to perceive that anajl is the root of the Latin 

ending alis, ale, and its derived forms iu the Romance and English lan- 

guages. 

2)ajt, which some suppose to be the particle mayt (conjunc- 

tion) as; while others derive it, as in Erse, from mop, great. 
Nouns. Adjectives. 

5, luck. Asya, lucky; in Scotch 
Gaclic, abrpop. 

Bris, virtue, vigour, force. — Byydtiapt, vigorous, solid, sub- 

stantial, forcible: elidacious: 


Ceol, music. Cooltnayt, musical. 
Gao, jJeabousy. Gaorpap, jealous, 
Feoyl, flesh. Feohiyap, fleshy. 
Fuad, hatred. Fascriayt, hateful, 
5148, love. Opabrpap, loving, fond. 
Lug, power of motion, strength. Lu3tiyayt, vigorous, powerful, 
muscular. 
Jd, as: 
Gazns, wisdom. Gaznayds, wise. 


Crall, sense; genitive case, Cel}5, sensible, wise. 
ceqlle. 

Da (asp. 5a) or ca. 

Arp, weather, time, portion WyjwryiSa, temporal, ending 
of hire, ay aymyyp, atser- ww ith time, opposed to pjop- 
vice, ze¢., “on time,” per- — payde, eternal. 
forming service for a limit- 


ed period. 
Copp, a body. Coppopida, bodily, corporal. 
D4, God. PD ada, divine. 
Neat, heaven, Neatpda, heavenly; 013 ve- 


arya, heavenly muse 
(maid)—Homer, Iliad 1. 
Fineun, one of the faithful. Fineunca, righteous. 
On, gold. Onda, golden. 
Wé (eae, after a slender vowel). 


Besjtz, an action, exploit Beapcaé, tricky, wily. 
good or bad). 
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Nouns. Adjectives. 
Bneus, a lie. Byreuzaé, given to lies. 

Ten gs:8 TENS OCs BIER | 
Buays, victory. Buaydese, victorious. 
Feaptz, anger. Feapigac, angry. 
Fire, truth. Fiyweac, faithtul. 
Suyyd, glee. Suyyoaé, cheerful. 

[DO & | ’ 


From the active signification peculiar to the ending sé, 
and from the meaning of the term peaé, an individual, an 
agent (a word of which apparently «é is a mere fragment), 
adjectives with this suflix become personal nouns, expres- 
sive of office, action, or individuality ; as— 


Wéac, a man of terror, a giant; from stad, fear. 

Bacaé, a lame man; from bac, a hindrance, an impedi- 
ment; v, to hinder. 

Cpuyzeaé, hunch-backed ; from cyuyz, a hump. 

Cacolyceaé, a Catholic; from the Gr. Kadoduxos. 

Cyteac, a Quaker ; from cyyz, to shake. 

Zana, a monk; from mo (old Irish), a person; and aonaé, 
alone; root, 401, one. 

Wapicad, a vider; from mayte (old Irish) a horse. 


Adjectives ending in «é are derived from the past parti- 
ciples of verbs, by allixing é (asp.) or aé to the final vowel; 
as, 

Call, lose, perish, destroy; cajllze, lost; caylceaé, adj., 
perishing; as, la cajlzead, a famishing day; cayleead, 
n, & loser, one that lost; a gelding, an eunuch. 

2yjl, destroy ; mylce, destroyed; milzeaé, destructive. 

Wol, praise; moles, praised; molcaé, praising, causing 
praise. 


Oss. 1.—That from the past participle, an adj. having an 
active or passive meaning is readily formed by suflixing é 
for the active, or prefixing jon for the passive; as, molza, 
praised ; joyriolca, to-be-praised ; molzaé, causing praise ; 
fortnolca, easily-praised ; d0-molca, hard-to-be-praised. 


Oss. 2.—Patronymics, sir-names, nick-names, or titles of 
honor or dishonor, end in aé3 as, Mklbanac, a Scotchman ; 
Bneatansé, and, contractedly, bpeatyaé, a Welshman; 
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Sjpreannaé, an Tishman; Spayyeaé,a Spaniard. Byyanac, 
an individual of the family of O'Brien; Blacacé, Blake; 
Bpesévac, Walsh; Bymyaé, Browne; Bapeaé, Bourke; 
Doryyalaé, a man of the name Mz ‘Donald: Ruayicad, 
O’Rorke; Seobaé, Joyce; Seabsc, Hawkins—from reabac, 
ahawk. Again, as above, bacadé, lame—epomaé, crooked; 

cpinycead, hunch-backed, Panne cploraé, marked with 
traces of the small-pox—streaked {rom epor, a cross. Some 
other nouns of no certain classification end in aé; as, zeal- 
lsé, the moon; pfradaé (fee-yuch), hunting; venison. But 
a few end in laé (which, perhaps, is a rok an form of luéz, 
folk, people [Gr. Aaos]); as, BOSSE) a house, a family, 
the hearth—trom cySe and luge: og-laé, a young lad; 

cytjonlac, stubbles-—from cpijon, withered, and Laé ; Snother 
form of this word is conlaé; as, in the words of the song: 
“Conlad zlap ay fostyasp.” 


MONTHS OF THE YEAR—mjors ya blyasva. 


January, Sjonbap. Luapap is derived from 
Bebruary, Feabpa. Luay (Latin, Lene), the 
March, 2t)apic. moon, and fe]}°, a festival; 
April, 2lbptaop (guasi) 3 from because that month in 
4, Water; or 43, prosperous, whieh the corn ripens was 
bpson, dropping, distilling. suered to Luan, as Beal- 
May, Bealceme. zee, May, was to Beal, 
June, mj meadoy ay t-pari- the sun. 
pays. September, Seacc-rij. 
July, Jal, an thy depSjoyae October, Oée-aijj. 
de" T-paryftad. Noveinber, Satipayy, or mj vs 
August, inde mp ve Lina. parbya. 


rss the month of Lammas. December, Deyé-rij. 
January is called also ay cend 1)f de’n w-byagsn, the first month of 


the year.. 
February, Feabma, is called also wf oa b-FaollS, the month of winds 
and storms; and “mj n% ¢éjle byyjoc—the month ot the feast of Bridget.” 
“In all Ireland to this day the month of February is called in Irish ‘the 
month of Bridget’s festival,’ the festival being on the first day of that 
month.”——Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 66, edited by Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
D.D., Maynooth College. 


The middle months of the four seasons, March, June, 
September, December, are called the middle months, March, 
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of Spring; June, of Summer; September, of Autumn; and 
December, of Winter, thus: 


June, mj tyeaday ay c-pariy- December, mj tiesdan ap 


pad. Feymyee. 
September, mj theaday ay March, mj meadsan an east 
fostbaip. pays. 


Spring is called eappac; Autumn, foSrpap, and some- 
times luavar; Summer, parpptad; Winter, zeybjs. The Irish 
terms have been already explained in the foregoing Lessons. 


VOCABULARY. 

Qurenalya, Australia; for Australasia, and méjn, mind, ie., keeping in 
ze., Southern Asia. For the the mind, remembering. 
meaning of 14, see note, Lesson Slynn, adj., clear, transparent, pel- 
41. | lucid; m, the bright heavens, 

Cyun-Fainnge, the Pacific; from cjun, i brightness; also a fortress or 
calm, quiet; and raynnge, a sea. | fort. 3lan, clean; and 5le, pure, 

Cupinisin, v, [ remember, recollect ; | transparent, are adjectives of 


from the root, cujmne, m, me- kindred meaning. 
mory, remembrance. Haécuyine BWajnyeac, adj., fond, beloved, affec- 


leas? Don’t youremetaber? Ir tionate; from mujnn, fondness, 
cuptine tom, I do remember. joy, natural love, 

Cunpnesé, adj., mindful; cuy- MWajnojn, fond one; fond love; 
n2anal, liable to be kept in, “© Caicljn mo wuntnin—Kathlin, 
mind. Cujnne addin, a recorder ; | my fond love’—Song, by Mrs. 
a remembrancer. Curnhneaéan, | Crawford. 

m,a keepsake, a remembrance, a Uajgne.sc, adj., lonely, lonesome, soli- 
memorial. Cujnne is a cons, tary; from uaé, fear, dread; and 
tracted form of comeyne, a com- | sinead, begetting, producing. 


pound formed from co, together ; | 


EXERCISE LXVIL 

{In this Exercise we give a letter written in very simple 
language, from a sun in London to his father—an Irish pea- 
sant.] 

Lenoon,* an remad UA de my, 
ly Slugurre, 1860, 

QW Weare Splyr—T pe ann am ponpoban a cupe CuzZad; 
ca me avoyp le Sa my, any fo. Jp mop, ay-thdp an 
bale & Hy bepul bayle ayyr bie any ap d-cip Fey cor- 


*In page 95 (Part II.) of “ Easy Lessons,” we give the Irish spelling and 
derivation of the word ‘ London.” In the same page we observe in a note, 
under the word * Manchester,” that “in modern I-sh it would be better to 
adopt the names by which this and other English towns are familiarly known, 
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amayt ley. Ta pe o¢e mile ay fad azur pe Thjle ott 
leyZaad yo map pW. BS 50 b-¢uyl re co mon ap yoo 
rim Suz, TA me-pe uayZveae any, maze Feall nace b-guyl 
AZaty Aon dune de mo Thuyneype FeyD le kejcrpe (to see). 
Tayo dace ANY fo af Zac Tift fFAoy io) Zyley: Feyem 
Zaé Ls an cE jpoaypad azup ay c-Albayaé, sp Fyrancac, 
azur ay Spaypead, an c-Wimepycanac, aZup muyyeyp op 
Aurcpalja, aZzup 6 h-ojleayy (islands) ay cyuy-ehaypepse | 
(Pacific). 

CuptoySym Zo mynje yp mo Sajpoyb pay m-bayle ; 
one Fe{D, a aeaqpe Sip, Aq}, thadayp, aye mo Seapb- 
bpacarp Seoppa azup azz Pacpaye, aye mo deapib-fuyye 
Uns (Winefrid), azup apt mo col-cestapaca. TS ouyl 
azam Zo b-puylys ule plan. Ta me fey 4 plazuce maze, 


than endeavour to revive those that are now obsolete.” For this reason we | 
now write London, Lonoon; Australia, 2lurcpalia; August, glusurc. For 
if foreign words, or those of technical import, and names of special localities, 
have been without the slightest hesitation adopted into the vocabulary of the 
‘Teutonic nations, what is to prevent Irishmen from using the same liberty in 
adopting, as their own, words designating places and things which, in days 
of old, were not known, or if known, not so fully as at present, to our Irish 
ancestors, and for which, consequently, they have left us no nomenclature. 
The writer of these Lessons has, therefore, no hesitation in introducing, when 
necessary, into Gaelic, words like the following :—Electricity, telegraph, tele- 
gram, Algebra. 

These terms are so familiar to English speakers that we are not surprised 
to hear occasionally persons apparently educated, but who cannot certainly 
lay claims to scholarship, speak of them as pure English, and with ignorant 
simplicity ask those conversant with Keltic, what is the Gaelic or Irish of 
technical names of foreign origin, not considering that they are quite as Irish 
as they are English or French. 

The introduction of words of this class into the Gaelic vocabulary does 
not by any means prove that it is wanting in copiousness or richness. On the 
contrary there is no tongue, not even Greek or German, that can compete with 
Gaelic in its feasibility of forming compounds, and its ever-productive fecun- 
dity in yielding, in the hands of any competent linguistic artist, new terms 
by which every shade of meaning can he fully and fitly expressed; yet it is 
true that, no matter how rich or copious soever, or how fecund in giving 
birth to terms a language may be, instances will occur in which no combina- 
tion of primitives or derivatives will convey the exactly identical idea which 
a particular name, known from common usage, will convey. This is well 
exemplified in the French language. No enemy of the French people can 
deny that their language is rich and copious in the highest degree ; yet 
Frenchmen cannot, it seems, find in their language equivalents for “ beef- 
steak,” “ meetings,” ‘ tenant-right,” “ eviction,” “ poor-house,” “ my lord,” 
“steamer,” ** Whig,” “Tory.” No literal translation will convey, in the 
French language, the idea attached to these words in English. 
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bupseacap do Diya, ZS of b-euyl ayn ppeape ann fo co 
Zoim azup co sly, yo an cacy éo playvcearpayl a’ 
tayo azajb-re. 

ONY guaqye me paoptugad age bye ops ade ca dnl aZam 
leip « 3-cjoon ypeaccrajne (at the end of a week) le conz= 
nad De. BeyS azam arpizead le cup éuzZad nuarpe p3apy- 
obgad me air. 

— «Bo o-zy pyy, agup go brat yp mire, a stay Slyp, D0 
Thad thurpepesc, ' 

! Bogan. 
| 

FORTY-FIRST LESSON. 


Derivative Nouns in Irish are personal or abstract: 


Personal Nouns end in jp, afte, 44, 418, and are formed 
from primitive nouns or from past participles. 

Dopp, a door; dopuroypt, and, contractedly, oop oy]. 

Ssoz, labour, punishment; paotsy;1, a punisher, a torturer. 

Wolea, praised, past part. ; mwolcdjp, a praiser. 

Bypadujsie, loved; FpraduyZicoype. 

Sapiuyzte, overcome, rescued, surpassed, exceeded, violated ; 
raqyjZceospi, one who by persevering overcomes another ; 


a rescuer, & conqueror, a violater ; root, pay, very, over- 
much. 


Personal Nouns in ype. 

Ceals, deceit; cealzajpe, a deceitful, tricky fellow. 
Chuyz, a harp 5 cyurcype, a harper. 

Sealz, hunting; yealZajpe, a hunter. 

The endings 61}, 7te, are supposed to be broken forms 
of the word feat, aman; if so, feaqe is also the root of the 
Latin ending or; as, amnator, Zyadujzceoyp:; and of the 
English ending er; as, lover. 


Personal Nouns in aj, 418," wd (we omit the usual final e). 
Caz, 2 battle, a battalion; cataj5, a warrior. 
Wuc, a pig, swine; mucsy5, a swine-herd. 


*In presenting to the student the meaning of the termination «18, 4], 01 
Aol, we must ascend to the verv cradle of Keltic syllabling. In tracing thence 
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Scaypt, a story, a history; peayptays, an historian. 
Theud, a flock ; ctpeudays, a shepherd. 


Abstract Nouns terminate in af (or ea), m3 see, fem. 3 
or in the gen. case sing. feminine of adjectives. 


Wp or cap, m. 


Adjs., mayé, good; maytear, m, goodness. 
Ole, bad; olcay, badness. 
Catan, a friend; cajtadap, friendship. 


to the present the several meanings of the word, we see an illustration of the 
way in which human speech has grown, 

21, Ao], or Aor is a primative—the root of many families of words. 

In its very earliest aeceptation it means (1) element, and, therefore, 
(2) fire, air, water. Sly, fire, is still preserved in its derivative, aopbeal, a 
coal; and its diminutive form, soybeatos, or sojblo5, a spark. ly, air, in 
ACSA OF Aen; Az, water, in ab, fluid, the root of abajn, a river; (3) a first 
principle, therefore, or cause; (4) a being, a human being. a person, as we 
see in the words raoy, a sage (from ro, good; and soy, being); dao}, a bad 
man (from 00, bad; and «o}); dfiso}, a druid (from dayn, oak; and Aoj) ; 
£478, a prophet (from ya, a cause; and 475); Latin, vaées; one of the order 
of priests, to whom, among the Celts, the office of offering sacrifice and 
explaining natural causes was assigned, O’B. 3-45; (5) the liver, which so 
well aids in supporting life, in this sense it is written ac, and acdb—plural 
seda. In its signification of person, applied specially, it means (6) stranger, 
a guest—in which sense it is commonly written soz. (Ilence Acpead, 
hospitable, courteous ; s0j6eAcc, hospitality, courteonsness.) Also (7) a res 
spectable, skilful, learned person; and, in the abstract. (3) skill, knowledge, 
honor, respect, learning, discipline, elegance, statcliness; (9) a swan. 

It not only signifies a being, but the abode of heings; therefore, territory, 
land, island; as, { Colunyb Cylte, the Island of Columbkill e; (llebrew, ai, an 
island) ; also the substance, or wealth, which any territory must contain, 
Hence it signifies cattle, a herd—particularly sheep; from «ord, a herd, is 
derived s0j4a;ne, a keeper of flocks, and, in a special sense, a shepherd. 

From 40}, a being, is formed nsoy (i.e., An 07), a creature; and its di- 
minutive form, which, to this day, is in common use, naojdan, or, by chaug- 
ing 6 into n, nAsoq4An, an infant. Also m, or nr3, a girl,a female descendant ; 
which is employed before the family names of females, as Ua, or O, is before 
those of males; as, mayne “hi Cognall qngean Doma Ur Connal, 
Mary O’Connell, the daughter of Daniel O'Connell. Hj,” and not “ ts,” 
or O, is placed hefore the family name when women are spoken of. 

Ojoe, a forefather, an educator, a professor, a teacher, is derived from 
Ao}, and ve, of; i.e. a man of learning, knowledge, skill, discipline ; or from 
Ao}, a being; and O64, of God; one holding God’s place in the guidance of 
youth, loyoe, youth, springs from this root, and its derivative aojoéanaé, 
well-behaved: so do many others which apparently are simple words. 
Those we have given will suffice. 
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O5laé, a young man, a bondman; oglaésp, bondage, a kind 
of metre. 


Wer, fr 
Yovyds, adj., single; from aon, one; aoydacc, unity 
Dao, adj. human; dsonaéc, humanity. 
Tall, x, a slave; cpaylleacc, slavery. 
Szeul, a story; pzeulass, a story-teller; ppeulajseacc, story- 
telling. bf 
Sealgaypie, a hunter; realszaqjteaéc, hunting. 
Weallesyp, a deceiver ; weallcdqpeséc, the act of deceiving. 


G, the gen. case sing. fem. of adjectives. 

Ayo, high; aypoe, height. : 

Thom, heavy, deep, pensive, pregnant ; tytojme, heaviness, 
pensiveness, pregnancy. 

Seal, white, bright; gyle, brightness, whiteness. 

from lan comes playnee, and not rlayye; and from raop, 
fore, and not paojfte; Osopt, Oxo] NPE; PAoptpacc and 
daojtpacc, freedom and slavery. 


Dianinutives in ay, m.; in jp, mas. or fem.; in 65, fem. ; as, 


Apo, high. Wjday, an elevation, a ter- 
race. 

Boéc, poor. Boécan, a poor person. 

Gyoc, m, a hill. Cyocan, m, a hillock; cyo- 
cary, a very small hill. 

Lo¢, a lake. Loéan, a small lake. 


(Dalloz, f, play called blind- 
man’s bull; a bandage co- 
vering the eyes; a buffet, 
a leech, a mole, a dor- 
mouse, blind-fish, or king- 

Pall, blind. 5. fish. 

PDallan, m,a great heap; a 
cairn, an Oghain monu- 
ment; also for oallajtan, 
m,a blind fellow; one who 

\ is purblind. 
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Cys, dusky, grey, dark. Cyat635, f, a black insect 


From cyajt is derived (St.) with many claws; a kind 
Cyajtan’s name, and that of beetle, a chafer; cya- 
of Kirwin, which, in Irish, pian, m, a small black sod; 
is Cyapduban, meaning a a clod of turf. 


swarthy, black haired per- 

son.— Transactions of the. 

Ossianic Society. (Note 

by Standish Hayes, vol. 

iii, p. 50.) 

Stewart is justly of opinion that the termination p47 or p17, added to 
nouns, has a collective (not a plural) import, like the termination rie in the 


French words, cavalerie, infanterie, and ry in the English words, cavalry, 
infantry, yeomanry ; a8, laocpayd, a band of heroes. —O’ Donovan, p. 333. 


Of this class are: 


G@aépayd, cavalry; from eaé, a steed. 
Gunlays, birds ; from euy, a bird. 
AW)acptays, youths; from mac, a son, 


Many words that are not diminutives end in «1; as, lub, 
a bend; lubay, m, a bow; méftan, many, a large number; 
from méy, large; capan (from cap, turn, or cor’, foot), a 
path; ojlleay, an island; from ol, above, over (as in the 
word ol-ajlpeaé, cis-alpine), and lan, the tide, ie., land 
above the waves; or from ojle, other, apart ; and lay, land, 
i.e., land apart from the main land. 

Other words ending in ap, from tay, time; or from cay, 
possessions; are of this class; as, putayy, eternal, ever-lasting, 
as found in the last part of the Apostles’ creed (annp av 
m-beata fustazy, and [in] life everlasting), is derived from 
ro, bliss, blissful, and can, time; meaning the blissful con- 
tinuity of eternal life. From the termination cay, or can, 
land, a region, riches, possessions in land or in stock, are 
formed the words g¢joncayn, a vineyard; from fjon, wine, and 
TAN$ plortay, a rose-garden 3 muypycan, a garden of myrtles; 
Byycsjn, Britain—the land of the Brits, or speckled peo- 
ples 2iajrycayn, Mauritania—the cay of the Mauri; Hy- 
ourcay, the can or region along the river Indus or Sindns, 
as it was originally called. 

Jaz, a region, a territory, is in its broken form 4, the ter- 
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mination of almost all the Latin topographical names that 
have that ending. Ex,: Assyria, Qppupysd, from Wlpruye 
and sc. It is, however, found as a prefix in the word 
Jacajlle, the region of beauty. 

A few words end in bap, top, produce; as, ceolabap, 
melody, warbling; ceolabap, pa y-eun, the warbling of 
birds; from ceol, song; oujllebsp, foliage, leaves (Scotch, 
ojleac). 

Fao, Corllce Bla. 


We believe the following ‘Chansonnette’ to be the production of a Con- 
naught poet. His poetry has outlived his name :— 


. 
| 
Foo :—* One morning very early, one morning in the Spring.” 


I 

Fae Aon do na h-éinjy 1b 
Deipnfsean 50 heap, 

*S a bpdeany A cejleabap le nea céjle 
2p Aon cpaojb aman! 

Wy wan pn Sar Eéin, sp 
Dom’ ceud mile 5na0— 

Tr fAda 6 nw Céjle opaynn 
Wejpfseann 5aé La. 


Ile 
Ir bane 7 tons an Ue, 
Ir beqre {na ’n 5170 
Tp binne 7 ’0 An bepoling, | 
’S wr rollige f 0% n’5néjrp— 
Ir reann ons ty9 ujle 
2 uarpleace ’p a mejnn, 
9S aA Dal co qr od glayeye 
Fuargzajl vo 1m’ péynn. 


(Ti anslation.) 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD. 


i 


How pleasant, O little warblers ! 
Smiles Morn upon your bow’rs, 
Where each sings to his love, beside hi. 
In the gladness of sunny hours. 
Not thus—ah, not thus—shines morning 
On me and my darling queen ; 
It may break over both as brightly. 
But far is the way between! 
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I. 

She’s whiter than the white lily, 
Oh lovelier to gaze upon ! 

She’s sweeter than violin singing— 
More radiant than the Suu. 

But, than all her beauty, more beauteous 
Is her mind’s nolility— 

O Lord! make short this absence— 
This bitter woe to me! 


Translated by ERtonnacu. 


Verbs end, for the first person singular, in qm. 

In order to know the verbal endings it is necessary to 
learn thoroughly the conjugation of a regular active verb, 
which has been already furnished in the “ Easy Lessons ;” | 
see Lessons 49, 50. 


VOCABULARY. 
fhizan, m, privation, tribulation, ynlesée ; from yn, or yncqy, and | 
affliction; from ai) (a privative leaéc, a lesson, 
particle), and 5an, aid, help. Jonano (from joy, or ann, in3 and 
@lyto, m, more correctly, anna, or aon, One), the same; jonann 
Annas, from An, not, and t1a¢, Azur, the same as; b’jonnan 
prosperity, misery, hardship, dis- lide asur, itwas the same with 
iress, misfortune, great poverty. | her—ée., she considered it the 
TA we Ann anno, am in great same as, 
poverty, 2lnytocad and Anpodac, Jonnyuys, m, an attempt, an attack; 
atilicted, poor, miserable. | tug re jonnruys onny, he made | 
Duan-peapwac, adjec., persevering ; | an attack on me; 2, to attack; | 
from baan, lasting; and fesse, prep., to, towards; it is derived 
Tac. from jong, or Ann, in; and rujée, 
Ceany Waa, Kenmare ; from ceann,} sit. 
head; and mana, gen. case of Lata, a, f, presence, company; li. 
wut, of the sea. cayfedéc, presence; A Lrcaryt 
Dpobayl, A (from oy, wanting; and | (adv), (at) present; as, by) we 
bajl, a blessing, a prosperous | A Ladayn, I was present. 
issue, success ;) loss, defeat, de-| Oyoear, m, education; from ojde, a 
struction. teacher, a professor. (See Note 
Foslam, m, learning. p. 254.) 
Incleaéc, f, understanding, intellect,; S)l, v, to shed, part; aig rylz ow 
ingenuity, device; jntleacc, for ydcort, shedding tears. 
EXERCISE LXVIIL. 
Ceannmana, 


Shy Fyééeas La ve iy theod.ay 

aly F 

A rio rujpyyF—My leyzype do pZpyob cu 6 Loydon ay 
dorpad-la-Beuz dey ty a TA Capit, dO FUApamap (we 
received) yt mayoqy (in [the] morning) apy jud. By 


Sam, 1861. 


o 
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bpdd mop opayyy 5 & leyZead. Do fil do thataype deojts 
AIG cuyprppugZad op, "puaypt Conaric (saw) pf] do P3tobav. 
B’ jounan lee 6 agup tu beyé a latayy. By luaesaqn 
Md apf LMaype agZup aye Cac, agup app Wazble. Na 
by Co Fads ampir Zan leycype a Cupe cuzsyn. 

TS cu mat by Seanale (Gerald) Siyegiv » Loydoy 
Epmejoll veye m-blyagva ppCeyo 6 iy, Faoy arbZaye sguy 
apps. So @ an Eso, cH Te le Zac uyle Feapt 65, mon- 
qozjneae (high-minded), cayzyjovac (intelligent). Na cayl 
do tiypueaé: By buay-peapmac; cayd lacte mayée loripac 
(good days are before you). Taye 65; co Yeape azup 
lud d0 nary Azad; TAPD cpal aZup ycleaée azad, opdear 
azur goslam, pubaqleiS azup cupzre aged. Ny bed casll, 
YO ANTLO oOfe Yfop EATD|, Sy cur YM caZad pany leyzype fo, 
nots cuz punta; Blac leydean cuzad feyn, oN cayll 
azup op oyt-bpasayl any o pab cu. B’ peyote Zaye b’ @ ay 
pud jp pean a capla lesz, ay wep py 0? fulans. Ny 
roptup dul ape aZayS age Faypepze ay c-paogayl po Fay 
conta bopbs yonnpuyse. Cuypyry ayyey po, leyeypt cuzad 
O'y HATS PTE 1B Apd-Ceanyays 4 Londoy le a b-puyl apse 
cazopiead. Se « baparpayl, azur tp pé mo baparpayl fey 
@, vad b-guyl 475 Syyyouvae aZup Jo moyt-rdpe a45 Ca- 
toljcead, maze aye bye le pasayl maze bud cdypt a Sac- 
TANIA? ACT DRaNPA]H AY FEAL caAptadae MHdt po, plud wat 
oue. By plans cuypyd d0 wataype azup do Seapbpyayta a 
yZHas azup 4 m-beany act cuzac. 


So payb cu faoy Curydae Des, po Zuydse 
QD’ stay ancuripanays, 
Séapuy 2ac Seabays. 


EXERCISE LXIX. 
Dear Sir— Shaoy 5jl—The young man who will give 
you this letter is the son of an honest farmer on my estate. 
Ir isc feylinaype cyeayes c& appt mo Sutcajs-pe ay feap 


* gt) (initial) after the preposition and article is not aspirated in the 
spoken language; as, o’y magic; o ’y moun. To aspirate it, however, 
is conformable to principle, and accords with the practice observed in the 
written language by the best Irish scholars, 


2 
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65 4 beappap duje ay leycyt po. He is (judging), from 
all I have heard, a worthy man. Ta ye o'1 1@jd dO Cus- 
la]5_ me, ’upa Suyye fFyuncaéd. The youth has gone to 
London to carve his own fortune. Do éuayd ay c-d54yaé 
bo Lopdoy le ys fopzuy a Seappad smacd do zeyy. I 
have learned (heard) that he is a person of (in whom there 
is) promise (4]10-d0}3), learning (foSlam), and virtue (pea5- 
beurs). See if you can do something for him. I know you 
possess (50 b-fujl azad) great influence (cutyacc). Any. 
thing you do for him I shall consider (oo theappays me) as. 
having been done for (Sup pypyead @ aye pon). 


Dear Sir, your very obedient servant, i 
Do fepbjpays pro-Appamays, 
Seagay O'Duybyp. 


2 m-Vajle Copeass, An de7étyAds LA de 1) 
weotan ay FoZiaz, 1861. 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON. 


From words of one syllable, with which our first Lesson commenced, the 
learner has steadily advanced in knowledge of special etymology to be able 
now to understand at first sight the meaning of a polysylable or compound 
word of any length. Along with special etymology, with which the art of 
spelling is so combined, he must have acquired, what has been considered a 
great difliculty in Gaelic learning, a knowledge of spelling with facility and 
correctness, and become familiar with the idiomatic turns of Keltic speech. 
We need not, therefore, exclude, as we have hitherto done, “words of 
learned length” in Gaelic, from our coming Exercises, shonld their use be 
requred. 

The grammatical qualities appertaining to nouns are gender, number, case 
person. 

Of gender we have already treated fully (See Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Lessons, pp. 87-98). 

To learn how Irish nonns form the plural, consult Lessons Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth —Jéid. 


Person, in grammar, derives its order and relation from 
the speaker, and is first, when it refers to the great J (the 
speaker); second, when to the being spoken to; third, when 

“to the name of that spoken of. 
Case remains yet to be treated. We define it, then, to 
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_ be a change or increase in the final syllable of nouns signifi- 
_cative of a relative change in meaning. 

Gaelic nouns undergo four such changes in their termina- 
"tions, and ootteedontly there must be four cases. These 


we call 
Nominative. 

Ist. : 
| Accusative. 
2nd. Genitive. 
3rd. Dative. 
4th, Vocative, answering to the nominative case of 
| address in English grammar. 


Modern Irish grammarians, who have investigated this subject, seem 
| agrecd that the lowest number of cases peculiar to nouns in our language is 
four. (See Irish Grammar, by Dr. Donovan, and the College Irish Gammar, 
_ second edition, p. 55); from which we quote the following :— 


“In regard to the eases, their names and their number, it may be well 
. to propose here a few questions, and to answer them, for the satisfaction of 
the learned and enlightened student. 

“Why are the nominative and accusative ranked as one case? Because 
according to the definition of case, they have only one or the same inflection, 
Why then retain the term accusative? Because it expresses an idea different, 

| cither in fact, in mode, or in grammatical relation, from those conveyed by 
the direct or nominative case. 

“ Dative alone is a name given, in this edition, to the third case, just (1) 
to lessen the numbers of cases, and (2) because this practice—of calling the 
third case by the term dative—has the sanction of Greek grammarians in the 
grammars they have written of that ancient tongue. 

“ Why is the term possessive, as in English grammar, not employed instead 
of genitive? ecause less suitable and less truthful to express the meaning 
of the first oblique case. Let us see what the words possessive and genitive 
mean, and how far that meaning is applicable to this case. 

© The term genitive conveys the idea of generation, origin, birth, source, 
first cause, and indirectly, that of possession, control, relation; as, the 
father’s son (generation, birth); this boy is Patrick’s son (birth, possession) ; 
that is George’s gun (possession); father’s land (possession) ; James’s arm 
(connexion, source, origin); the ship’s side (same, by analogy). The term 

_ possessive conveys only the secondary meaning of the first oblique case— 
namely, possession, and does not express that of generation, origin, birth, 
; source, while the term genitive does fully convey those ideas along with that 
_ of possession, Which term, then, is to be preferred? Certainly that of 
genitive. 


“ Again, in English there are two kinds of possessive cases—the real and 
the false, or the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman: 
The Real—Anglo-Saxon. ‘alse—Norman. 


Peter’s side. The side of Peter. 
The hill’s foot. The foot of the hill 
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“We cannot say, the hill’s foot; because the possessive, Aill’s, would dee 
note a possessor, and a hill cannot possess. The false possessive (of) then 
must be used in those instances where ro real possession is implied. The 
real and the false English possessives have only one real corresponding case 
in Gaelic, the genitive. It expresses, as in Latin and in Greek, real or analo- 
gical origin, cause, connexion, procession, possession. It is better to employ 
the term genitive, which, as in Latin and Greek, embraces both kinds. 

“The vocative singular and plural has in many instances inflections diffe- 
rent from the nominative, and is on this account properly called by another 
name than that of ‘ nominative case of address.’ ”” 


DECLENSION, 


‘Taking the definition of case to be a change or increase 
in the final syllable of a noun significative of a correlative 
change in meaning, there are nouns of a certain ending in 
the nominative that have a class of changes which other 
nouns of a different ending in the nominative or uninflected 
form have not. Declension then is the formation of case- 
endings. In Gaelic there are five classes of case-endings, 
a point on which grammarians seem at present to have 
agreed. There are, therefore, five declensions. 

The key of the series of case-eudings of a noun of the first or second 
leclension, is the final vowel of the last syllable of the undeclined noun, 
This vowel has been called the “ characteristic,” because by it the character 
cf the declension becomes known, It can, with eqnal propriety, be catled 
the key-vowel. 

Our readers already know that the gender of a noun which is the name 
of an inanimate object is regulated by this key-vowel. (Nay, the formation 
of the plural of an immense class of nouns—the parasyllabic class—is 
direetcd entirely by it.) 1t is no wonder then that Dr. O'Donovan says: 
‘the gender has more influence on the formation of the cases than any 
ending of the nominative.”—Jrish Grammar, p. 78. 


The key-vowel is our principal guide in the formation 
of the three first declensions; gender a necessary help. 


Whenever a noun ends in a consonant it is plain that the vowel imme- 
diately preceding it must be broad or slender, 


THE FIRST DECLENSION 


embraces nouns ending in a consonant which is just pre- 
ceded in the same syllable by a broad vowel, provided the 
noun is of the masculine gender. 


We say: “ provided the noun is of the masculine gender,” for if it be 
feminine, it is then not of the first declension; as, cluay, an ear; cory, a 
foot; lan, a hand; rlac, arod; which are feminine (see Part II., p. 93). 
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All nouns, therefore, specified in " Rule I., for knowing the gender ot 
those Irish nouns which are names of inanimate objects” (Jéid, p. 93), are 
of the first declension; but all the exceptions to Rnie I. are of the second or 
third, Similarly, names of men, for the greater part, which end in a couso- 
nant preceded by a broad vowel, belong to this declension. 


EXAMPLES. 
Bapo, mas., a poet, a bard. 
Primary, or unaspirated, form: 


Singular. Plural. 
: 
Aon} Bay Baypo 
Gen. Bajpo Bayo 
| Dat. Bajo Bajos 
| Voce. Bajpo Bajos. 
2. 
Capar, ve, a path. 
Nom.) Car Gar 
Nees fT) SD) 
Gen. Carpaqy Caran 
Dat. Garay Capanasb 
Voce. Caray Capana. 
3. 
Wapeac, m., a rider. 
Aen teDanesé QWapicays 
Gen. 2iJapeays QW apteac 
Dat. 2ajicaé ZWapeassb 
Ace. janes QHapeaca. 


The changes which the initial or first consonant of the word assumes, 
are regulated by the rules that direct the phonetic use of aspiration and 
 eclipsis of which we have already treated at considerable length (see Lessous 
18, 19; and Lessons 4, 5, 6,9, 11). We shall give an example or two of 
the articulated form. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 
The key-vowel of the second declension is slender (j)5 
nouns, therefore, that end in a consonant preceded in the 
same syllable by the vowel 1, are of this declension. 


And these are all feminine (see Rule 3, p. 94). Nay, so far does the 
-influence of gender prevail, that uouns having the key-vuwel broad (which 
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is the characteristic of the first) are, nevertheless, of the second declension, 
if they are feminine. 

This declension is distinguished from the first by its taking an additional 
syllable () in the genitive case. Nouns belonging to it are then of the 
imparasyllabic class. 


EXAMPLE, 
Duyl, f,, a wish, a desire, an element. 
Singular. Plural. 
eee oul ouyle 
Gen. oujle (dooil-e) — ouyl 
Dat. — ouyl oul 
Voc. djl Sule 


' *,* Out, an element, is pronounced short, nearly like nyt; oviyl, a wish-— 
OD. 

In like manner are declined all nouns of this class which 
end in a single or double consonant preceded by 73 as, cyl, 
fa church; clay, a sand-pit, a hollow; ean, f, reproach, 
a fine; opujym, f, the back; slop, glory; myn, f., meal; 
yt, fy poigons par, A, passion; qptspo, fi, streets pTsqt, 
Ss history; puyl, f, an eye; uayt, hour. 

Example of a noun feminine of which the key-vowel is 
broad: cor, fi, 2 foot. | 


2. 
oat cop (hos) copa (hosa) 
Gen. core (hoshe) cor 
Dat. coy (hosh) copayb 
Voc. opp (chosh) copa 


Observe—In the genitive case singular how a slender vowel j is inserted 
before y, because’ the increase é in the next syllable is slender. This is 
caused by the principle of vowel assimilation—slender with slender and 
broad with broad, caol Le cdot azur leatan le levdan—so often exe 
plained for the learner. 


The entire class of feminine nouns ending in a consonant 
preceded by a broad vowel are declined like the above: 


cloé, f, a stone, lari, a hand, 
clo3, fy a bell, yeod, a jewel, 
cluay, f, an ear, plac, fi, a rod, 
ror, ton, the nose 
<Tghs A, cross, ER Ous ED ORES 
choc, wuss, f, an axe. 
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And all feminine nouns in 63 (diminutives and deriva- 
tives); as, cjayto5, a chafer; guypeds, fi, a lark; fujyeds, 
f, a window; péacd3, a pea-hen. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

The third declension comprises those nouns, as well femi- 
nine as masculine, which end in a consonant preceded by a 
single or broad vowel. 


Though no key-vowel serves to distinguish as a group the class that 
belongs to this declension from those of the first and second, yet nouns of a 
certain termination and order are classified as belonging to it; for example: 
names of offices peculiar to men; as, meallcoin, cjutursécomn; abstract 
nouns (fem.) in acc; as, paortipsée, freedom ; verbal nouns that havea broad 
vowel in the final syllable. 

1 The peculiar feature of this declension, by which it is distinguished from 
the second as well as from the first, is that the genitive singular takes an 
increase not of ¢ but of a. 

EXAMPLES. 
(1) MHeallcsjp, m., a deceiver; (2) annracc, fi, love, fond- 
ness ; (3) dart, fr, oak. 


Singular. Plural 

(1) Nae meallesyft mealledy]yS 

Gen. meallzdpa me sllesy ye 

Dat. mealledypt meallzdyqyb 

Voce.  thealedipe rpealledyqys 
(2) Nom. F ; 

Ace, § SDurace Apypacca 

Gen. ayppacca Annpacs 

Dat. annrace Anypaccayb 

Voce.  annpace ANYPACTA 

All derivatives in séc are declined after the above form. 

(3) at dart apie 

Gen. dajta daqtt 

Dat. dary daptab 

Voc. Say Baya 


So are declined cépt, f., justice—gen. cdpia3 cud, f, a 
portion—gen. coda; ml, fi, honey—gen. meala; as, ij 
ya meala; mut, ff, sea—gen. mayta, of the sea. Weary, 
father—gen. atajt; matayp, mother—gen. mata; bpacayp, 

_ brother—gen. byratayt, are of this declension, though they 
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form the gen. case commonly by omitting the slender 
vowel } before the final consonant; ag, atap, matap, byw 
tapes cazayt, Sf, a city, makes the gen. catajtac, and con 
tractedly, catpac. 

To the third declension belong—(1) personal nouns 
ending in 6jjt3 (2) abstract nouns, in acc 3 (3) verbal 
nouns that terminate in uZads, ad, al, acc; (4) all primi- 
tive nouns that form the genitive by taking an additional 
syllable («). This last class can be learned only by ex- 
perience. 


In regard to them, the words of Dr. O’Donovan can be appropriately and 
with truth applied, “the learner will discover that, as in Latin, Greek, and 
other languages, so in Irish, he must learn the gender and genitive case 
singular of most nouns, by reading or the help of a dictionary.” 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 

It is a fact, that the final syllable of a noun terminates 
either in a vowel or a consonant. 

Nouns, the final syllable of which end in a vowel, 
belong to the fourth and fifth declensions. Of these per- 
sonal nouns, mas. ending in ajc, in ay5e, wyde 5 and other 
nouns, in ¢, mas. or fem., are of the fourth declension. Also 
those ‘that terminate in consonants, viz., 13, 18, and dimi- 
nutives in jy, are of this declension. 


It is characterised by having no inflection in the singular. The ptural 
form ends in te, te, or 75, as can be learned from Twenty-Fourth Lesson. 


EXAMPLES. 

TrSeaqwa, a lord; fayyne, a ring. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Acc. Nom. Ace. V. cy5eapyays 
Gen. ‘ Gen. TIZCAp Ad 
Dat. Treats Dat. TPZeapyaydyb 
Voe. 
Nom. Acc. Nom. Ace. V. payynjd 
Gen. = Gen. rarppesd 
Dat. Faroe Dat. Eappydib 
Voc.* 


*T, yr, and pin the examples, cjZeapia, faye, pears, are aspirated 
in the vocative case. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The nouns belonging to this declension are very limited 
in number. Most of them terminate in a vowel, and are 
of the fem. gender; some few, however, are masculine. 
Their distinguishing mark is, that in the gen. ease they 
end in ». 


See Forty-Fourth Lesson, in which is presented a full list of all the nouns 
of this decleusion, pp. 270, 271, 272, &c. 


EXAMPLE. 
Peapya, a person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Ace. V. peaqipa Nom. Acc. V. peappana 
Gen. peaptyayn Gen. peayipan 
Dat. peappayy Dat. peappanayb 
VOCABULARY. 


wybéery, fi 2d dee. (pr. dyveish), from 
4, element, bajy, of death, abyss, 
sea, ocean; Welsh, afficys; it is 
like the Greek, &Buccos. 

¢jbeypeac, vast, immense, prodigious, 
exaggerating. 

Coppugas, stirring, moving; from 
cot, a motion; na céan copy 
do not move, cott Ay con, roll- 
ing over and over; roil on roll. 

Dopéanar, m. Ast dec., darkness ; 
from poytéa, dark, black. 

Fala, adj, empty, void, unoccupied. 


English “ fallow,” is not unlike | 


it in sound or sense. 

Faon, adj. void, empty, vain, devoid 
of shape, feeble, wan; Latin, 
vanum, changing vinto f, faonum. 

Boyn, v. to call, to name, to cry, to 
ctow, 


Roy, v. divide, cut into shares; 2. 
a share, a part, a sect; (2) a 
point, nib, a promontary; Greek, 
pw, a nose, a promontary. 

| Solur, m. light (from rol, a word not 
now in use, but retained in 
Latin). 

Ttiy, m. gen. curs beginning, ayn 
d-cur, in the beginning ; written 
also cor. From ctor is derived 
torad, beginning, and cojreac, 
thoish-each, beginning, com- 
mencement, origin, precedence, 
first place ; coyr13, &. begin thou; 
coy opt, begin, set too. 

Ujrge, water; plu. uyyzée, waters ; 

| nA n-Wirze, of the waters; the 

more modern and the simpler 
form of the genitive: na n-uyy- 
5e9d, also is used. 


An casy Exercise, taken from the Bible. 


L. Up o-cup do eputuZ Dia year azZup cata. 
Azur do by ay calaty aon aZup falar; agup do by 
dopcadap apt aZayd ya h-apbeype azup do by Spyojtad 
Me "ZF A Coppusad of cjopy ya p-uppae. 3. Wks5up odu- 
boypt Dis; by8ead polup any, azur do by ay polup avn. 
4. Azur do Coynaype Dys Fup bud mae ay polur; azur 

| poypy re yor]t ay poluy azup an vdopcadap. 5. UA5up do 
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Soy Dya dey c-polup, la, agZup de’y dopteadap do Foyt 
pe Ojdées aguy do Pye an yoy azup ay happy av 
ceud la, 6. Qaup dubaype Da: bySeads ppeujt « wea- 
don Ya Yuppoe, azap ploppvesd ya b-ujpyte 6 ys h-uyps- 
zb. 7. WgZup do pynve Da ay fpeup, aguyp oo ployyn 
pa b-uypzte pao, ay ppeyt 6 vax b-uppseyb op cyony yo 
rpeypes agup by man pry. 8. WgZup do Foyt Dya de’y 
rreup, vest. WWup do JYYVE an HdM aZup ay thapoy 
any dais li,—Jrish Bible, by Dr. MacHale. 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON. 
NOUNS DECLINED WITH THE ARTICLE. 


An example or two of the articulated form are, according 
to promise, here presented :— 


Singular. 

Nom. and Acc. a1 bapo, the bard. 

Gen. ay bao, the bard's. 

Dat. 6’y m-baypo, from the bard. 
Plural. 

Nom. and Acc. ys bajo, the bards, 

Gen. ys ny-bay, the bard’s. 

Dat. 6 ay bapoayb, from the bards. 


Corpptac an engagement, a hand-to-hand fight, (from co 
or cor, together; and bytac, old Ivish; brachkiwm, Latin, 
an arm). 


Singular, Plural. 
N. and Ac. — ap cotiyjtac DA Corppaye 
Gen. ay Eoripyrare YA Z-corpplac 
Dat. 8 1) Secorppiac 6 yA corppacasb 


Crmaé, a stack; eac, a horse; loé,a lake; luaé, a price; 
&c., are declined like cotiyjtac. 


Oxs.—In words of two or more syllables ¢ final (aspirated) 
is changed in modern Irish into % (asp.) in the genitive sin- 
gular. See example, mapicaé, p. 203. 


In Erse or Scotch Gaelic, nouns ending in é (asp.) follow the general 
analogy of inflection, like the wnaspirated c in the foregoing example, corj- , 
tic ; or aspirated ¢ in words of one syllable. 
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When the noun bay is declined, as in foregoing lesson, 
vithout the axticle, initial b in the genitive ease singular is 
not affected in any way; but declined with the article, as 
in p. 268, it becomes aspirated, thus altering its sound from 
b tow. (The rules for, and reasons of this change are found 
in “ Easy Lessons,” Part I., observation i, p. 31, second 
edition.) Again, in the dative or prepositional ease singular 
(not the plural) b in bay, and ¢ in cotiytac, are eclipsed 
each by a cognate letter, b by 1; ¢ by 5, beeause the noun 
in the singular number allected by the article and governed 
by a preposition suffers eclipsis in its initial or first consonant 
when it 1s not either l, 1m, », or tu (See Twentieth Lesson, 
Part II. general rule, p. 108.) 

In the geuitive plural also, eclipsis takes place when 
nouns are affected by the article. (See Z'wenty-jirst Lesson, 
Obs. iii, p. 115.) 

The declension of a noun with the article is the same as 
that without the article. Attention to aspiration and eclipsis 
supplies the initial changes. 


EXERCISE LXXI. 

The several cases of nouns of each declension are here exemplified ; the 

figures indicate the declension. 
Gopad (1) lopnge (2) clay (1) 
Gopad (1) ayee (2) cloésd (1) 
Topaé (1) glaca (3) paylee (4) 
Topaé (1) playnee (4) opys (4) 

Tord, 2, mas. commencement, beginning; from coy, first principle, be- 
ginning. Toraé in each line is uom. case to “77” understood :—thus, coraé 
loinse (ir) clan; clan, a board; cloésd, paving, flagging; from cloé, a stone; 
rajlce, welcome, rejoicing ; orn, a sigh; are in their respective verses, each 
nom, case after (17); lomn3e, of @ ship; Ayéc, of a kiln; lata, of a prince; 
rlajnce, of health; are gen. case, governed by coraé, by the rule common 
to all languages that when two nouns signifying diferent things come 
together, that denoting possessor, originator, cause or source, of that indicated 
by the other noun, is put in the gen. case. 


Again: 
Pate lopyze « batad 
Date YE a lopsad’ 
Pejpte tlada a Capyesd 
Dejpe plapce opps. 
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Dejpe, end; bats, to drown; lop5ad, to burn; capped, 
to disparage 5 ofa, sigh. : 
Nominatives of the first declension. 
Jy Feappe ympesp 7ya uapsvear. 
“Strife is better than being alone.” 
Wy lugeayy ponap app amanay (dat. case). 
“ Prosperity does not befit a fool.” 
Jmpear, contention; usjZyesp, the state of being alone, 


loneliness. 
Noniinatives of first and third. 


Ny uabsp (1) uajplesée (3). 
“ Nobility is not pride.” 
Gen. of first, jp pada cuytipye (4) poan-leynd, (1) 


“The recollection of an old child is long.” 


gen. 


Ceay msp ya coyile byze, large head of (the) little sense ; 
celle is gen. case of cyall, fi bige, is gen. case f of beas, 
small. 

Gen. of second, Se yée ya pose (2) slaype e. 


“Tt is the eating of green grain,” (said in regard to something consumed 
before it has become matured.) 


Pope Zlayre, is gen. case of pot Slap. 


Sjoonae a B-cpleacay ay uazy (2). 
“The fox in sheep’s clothing.” 
Sjoppaé, is nom., uayy, gen. of uay, 5-cpteacay, dative 
or prepositional case, c is eclipsed by 5, on account of the 
preposition «: all are of the first declension. 


Nom. plur.,, Se « luaé a loéza cuzao. 
“Its faults are its only cost to you,” (said to a person who despises a 
thing given gratis.) 
Luaé, Ist declen. ; loéca, nom. plur. 3rd declen., from 
loéc, cuzad, prep. pron. 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
NOUNS OF THE SEVERAL DECLENSIONS. 
FIRST DECLENSION. 

bac, gen, abaye, a dwarf, a sprite. 

Abancup, m, success, good luck; Zo yayb ay c-aB azuy 
My t-abaycuyt ofc, may prosperity and good luck attend 
you,” is a prayer by which the poor express their gratitude 
to those who do them a kindness. 

Aba, m, a marshy portion of land, a swamp; d’fay te 
*p ay abate me, “he left me in the lurch,” is 2 common 
saying. 

Ablay, m, from ab, an clement, a fluid, water; and lon, 
food, provision—the Host, or altar-bread; ablay cojpyygce, 
a consecrated Host; a wafer; paste made thin and baked. 

Aylan, m, from «yy, fine, agreeable, pleasant; and lon 
food, provision. Tor this there is no equivalent in English 
The common people supply its want by the generic term 
‘kitchen ;’ others employ the word ‘condiment.’ ‘This latter 
does not fully express the meaning of the Irish anlay, The 
Latin obsonium comes near it in meaning. The Irish word 
means whatever is eaten with bread, or with the common 
food of the people. Jp majyé oy *c-aylay’ av c-ocpup, 
“hunger is good sauce.” ; 

Wzallar, m. dialogue, arguing, speaking or conlerring 
together; from agall, speech, conversation, which is, per- 
haps, from a3, at; jle, another; %. ¢., interchange of thought 
in a social way. 

Ayeyon, m, gen, ayetyy, Mass; payb cu ays ayepyon, 
were you at Mass; d’eype ie ayeyyon, I heard Mass; aypnyou 
Vepteacs aye Fad doiynad azZup Lv paorjte, to hear Mass 
on every Sunday and holyday. The derivation is ajpyy1, or 
o}e ty an offering; and jon, worthy, befitting, Ze. an offer- 
ing befitting or worthy of the Deity. In the opinion of 
man in every state of society, barbarous as well as civi- 
lized, sacrifice was considered the befitting offering worthy 
above all others of being presented to the Supreme Being. 
Amongst the Pagan Ivish, ajppyon meant sacrifice. St. 
Patrick retained the word as fitly expressing to the minds of 
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his converts the high sacrificial character of the Mass. The 
Trish after their conversion, retained, as Dr. O’Brien (Bishop 
of Cloyne) remarks, the words cpejdeatiy, docup, ZIVA5, to 
express (Christian) faith, hope, charity; o5)145, for adoration 
of the true God; and popad, (b6;.45, the giving of cows— 
bo), to express the sacrament of marriage. 

Qléaé m. gen. stays, a man of terror, a gigantic figure, 
from atad, fear; root, at, to fear, to shrink from, to dread; 
written also pacaé, gard, the same as at (hence ¢ajcéjor, fear). 

Bacal, m. (Latin, bacul-wm, Cornish, bagl), a staff, a 
shepherd’s crook, a crosier; from ba, cows, and cuaylle, a 
staff, i.e., a herd’s staff or crook, with which cattle are de- 
fended by their keeper; root, col, to protect, to hinder from ; 
vide, col. 

Bozaoyt, m. a threat; from ba or bad, death, and Za], to 
bawl, to ery out, 

Baylceacarp, founding of a town; a derivative from baylze, 
towns. 

Bayineaé, me a limpet; from bay, because found on 
tops (bay) of rocks when the tide has ebbed. 

Byrad4ay, ma. a salmon. 

Byataypteacay, wm. brotherhood; derived from bytacayp, 
2 brother. 

Caojdean (p. ky-an) a pelican; from caojs, lamentation, 
and euy, a bird; ta me nap caopdean sonptac, Iam like 
a solitary pelican. 

Colluyt, m. a pigeon; colum (written also colt), a dove, a 
pigeon. 

Columay, and colmay, diminutive of colum, a dove, a 
pigeon—the proper name Colman. 

Chreatiyayt, m. a woodcock ; the horse-fly; from cpemiy, to 
gnaw, to nibble. 

Catal Cahal; from csé, battle, ol, support. 

Cyaan, Kiran; from cyap, black. 


Coptac, Cormack. Gaobano, Edward. 
Gamoy, Edmund. Seaqtale, Gerald. 
Lucarp, Luke. QWapcay, Martin. 


Wyceal, Michael, gen. Vi)yeyb5 as, pele Wyéq! (the Feast 
of St. Michael), Michaelmas. | 
Wupesr, Maurice; Wkac MWuryjuyy, Kitz Maurice 
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Wycolay, Nicholas. Rolay, Rowland, Orlando. 
Radiovod, Raymond. Ryobaps, Robert. 

Soamur, James. Sejion, Jerome. 

Sjdy, Simon. Uttam, William. 


WaeShpmdpy, Fitzsimon, Uyllosz = Ujlyan 65, Ulick 

Day, w. a hill, a mound, a stronghold, a castle, fortress, 
or tower. Latin, dunume 3; Welsh, dyn. From the word 
oii are derived the names of many places not only in Ireland 
and Scotland, but in France, or old Gaul; as, Duy, Down ; 
PDuyesplle (the fort of the cliff); Duy o1 dy (the fort of 
the gold), Dunamore; Duy-bapizoy, for Duy-bpecay (the 
stronghold of the Britons), Dunbarton; Duy-cazltyy, Dun- 
kellin; Duydjonya (the fort of the back or ridge); Duy- 
sopbsyv, Dungarvan; Duyzeavayy, Dungannon; Duytiydsp, 
Dunmore; Duybeas, Dunbeg 3 Duy-ceallayy, Dunkeld, in 
Scotland; Ebro-dunim, dAmbran, Augustodunum, Autun 5 
Melodunum, Melun, Ceesarodunum, Tours. 

Sealbay (pr. as if sealliin), m. a sparrow. 

Sealban-cuyllyoy, a bullfinch. 

Seallan, a linnet. 

Slowed, m. a lobster; a loosely-built fellow. 

Jopytiav, m. iron; payytay seal, tin. 

Pjtyacay, m, a crow. 

Ppacay, m.a erab. 

Satay, m. salt. 

Seaday, a herring. 

Swolsc, m. a thrush. 

Scay, m. tin; Latin, stannwm 3 canna pray, a tin ean. 

TFeacap, m. dwelling in a house; soy-cyZeacay, being 
in one house; yy eoluy Zany son-cyZeacar, no knowledge 
(of one’s character can be gained) unless by dwelling in the 
same house. 

Thorpe, m. a cod-fish. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 
Qtilp, f- a lump, a height; plu. alps, hills, mountains; 
pad Qlpa, the Alps: 
Do fad tap Wlpa ujle, 
He traversed all the hills. 
—St. Fiach’s Hymn in honor of St. Patrich, stanza v. 
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Bmsie or Byysp, Bridget; from byeo, fiery, and paysic, 
a dart, an arrow; feyle Byysyoe, the feast of St. Bridget; 
my vs feyle Byydide, the month of February. 

Bapnip, f- a wedding ; from bean, a woman, and ¢ejp, an 
assembly. 

Beoypt, f a kind of beer known to the ancient Tish. 

Judean, f. gen. yy5jve, a daughter; from jou, fit, capable ; 
and 3e}», v. to beget; or from yy, becoming, and Seqn, 2. an 
offspring; 5e1n is allied to the old English, gueax, a woman, 
now Queen, a woman of the highest grade. 

Feminine Nouns in 65. 

WyzZealz (a proper noun), Angelica. 

Baclos, f- (diminutive of bacal, a staff or crook), a ring- 
let, curl; the sprouts or buds of potatoes; so called because 
crook-like at top. 

Caoptds, fa chafer. 

Crups3, f. a wrinkle; from cyup, a contraction, a shri- 
velling. 

Dijlleos, f a leaf; from oujlle, the same. 

Faynleos, f. a swallow. 

Feavd5, a plover. 

Feapo5, f. beard; from far, growth, and 03. 

F 103565. Frances. 

Foes, f- a scarecrow ; from yon, whitish. 

Fayreos, fi ash; from guynpe, fountain, 

Fuypeos, f a lark. 

Sayleos, f garlic. 

Leato5, jf. a place, a flounder; from lead, half; because 
it appears as if cut into two parts. Leatoz maya, a turbot. 
Leatoz ¢fojt-ujpaze, a fluke, ze., a flat fish found in fresh 
water. 

Leycyp, f. lettuce. 

2)jado35, f- a short knife, a bayonet. 

Neanzog, f. a nettle. 

[Nore.—Nouns that eud in o3 in Irish, in Seotch Gaelic end in ay.) 

WaZoean, f, a virgin; ay WayZoean VWuypte, the Virgin 
Mary. 2)a30eay is derived from mo or mod (old Irish), a 
person, man or woman; and sean, natural affection, love, 
chastity (for its Qcrivative, Zeanamyays, means chaste; and 
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Zcanamyasdseaéz, chastity.) Its proper spelling is, therefore, 
madzean, but by changing the consonants the word becomes 
mazoean; German, mddchen ; Saxon, maeden ; English, 
maiden. 

Seatipd3, f, shamrock, derived from peatiayyt, which is 
itself formed fiom rey), sweet, pleasant; and feup, grass, 
trefoil; feariyayft55, and contractedly peatpo3, the short 
trefoil or shamrock. 


NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
Ab, gen. aba, a father, an abbot, a lord. 
Proper Names. 

Nongur, Angus or Eneas. | Feapytojd, Garrett. 
Cporcoypt, Christopher. Lugayd, gen. Lugoac, Lewis. 
Dyapmojo, Dermott; from | 2fupéas, Mortimer, Murphy. 

Dia, God; and apmoy, | Wayyrac, Murrogh. 

of arms. Tjobsyo, Toby. 
Feapgur, Fergus. 

Nouns ending in d1p, mas. 

B4061]1, from bad, a boat, a boatswain. 

Byaéaddjqt, m, a malster; from bac, malt. 

Cuprdjp, m, a ecourser ; from cuts, a eourse. 

Cuayzcdi]%, m, a helper; from conzyarm, help, which is 
itself from coy, together, and 3178, do. 

CuyousZteoipt, m. an assister, a helper, a protector. 

ChuypviZeeoypt, m. a gatherer; from cpu}, gather; root, 
cytyy, assembled, round, plump, full. 

Cyyadaddyp, mz. a clayman, a worker, a tiller or digger; 
from cys, earth. 

Fosancoyst, m. a reliever, a helper, an auxiliator, an assise 
tant; one who aids a person in distress, and lends relief by 
procuring it; from fo3yath, assistance, help, service, good- 
ness. 

Abpcalaée, f. apostleship. 

lez, f. a decree. 

Bay, m. from ba, state of being; and ap, high ; 1s itselt 
a principal root: (1) top; as, 6 bun 50 bapyp, from bottom to 
top; bayys do czy, the top of your head; aypt bap, on top; 
(2) point; as, pyatad Zany bapp, a needle without point; 
(3) head; as, 34y buy Zan bapp, without foundation or 
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superstruction, without head or tail; (4) the head, branches, 
plants, potato stalks, oats, corn, grass, crops, harvest—béaye- 
£45 ay calor po 54 bapp, this land will yield two crops; 
(5) baytta, tops, corn, green crops, produce; (6) the oily 
portion of broth, grease; (7) the surface, bubbles, scum, 
spume~—so called because always found on the surface; 
(8) superiority—fuayp fe ay bayp, he obtained the supe- 
Tiority ; (9) excess, overplus, profit—y'l yp5 aype bye azazon 
v's bap, we have nothing by it; literally, there is nothing 
at all to us of it, profit: cut bape ayn, finish it, perfect : 
baptac, m. branches of trees, brushwood, tow. 

Feo, f the river Nore; gen. Feopad. 

Seana, fc Tara; gen. Teariqtac. 


NOUNS OF THE FOURTH DECLENSION, 


(1) All personal nouns ending in aype, a5, 75, o753 
(2) derivatives from the genitive feminine of adjectives; (3) 
diminutives in jp, 

(2) Wi5ve, f. mind, attention. 

Ajlcjpe, wm. or f. a foreigner; from ayle, other, and ci, 
country. It is written also eyleyjie; from eyle, which is the 
asual Irish spelling of the Gaelic term for other. 

QAyyte, f. heed, attention ; of cognate meaniag with faye, 
watch. 

Ajene, f. a commandment; ca tpeud ayéne tuz Dya 
Suyoy? how many commandments has God given us? tuz 
Dyas ay ajtys fo do VWaore, God gave this command tu 
Moses. 

Baylbe, f. from the genitive case fem. of the adj. Balb, 
mute; stammering, stuttering. 

Bane, f milk; from bay, white. 

Bays, f madness; ca po ayy b4yy75, he is mad (vexed). 

Coapa, f a button. 

Corse, fa province; Cuy5ze Coyyacca, the province of 
Connaught. 

Cényta, a coffin. 

Bayle, f. town, village; Latin, villa ; plu. baylee. 

Feyle, fa festival, a feast; zeyle Pacpayc, the festival of 
St. Patrick; peyle Naojry Byysyo, the feast of St. Bridget. 
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Leyne, fa shirt, a tunicle, an alb; lee aygqyny, an alb 
part of the priest's vestments worn while offering sacrifice. 

Tee, fi fire; plu. cepyze. 

Tuyle, f a flood; plu. cajlce. 


Nouns in jn of the fourth declension. 

(3) Bayytip, m. a hat, a head-dress, a cap, a mitre; 17 
baspyceatt ayo de’'y m-bayytjy, the name is not taken 
from the barpypjv. The term bayjyyy must be applied 
whether it be the baypjy or head-gear of dignitary or 
peasant. 

Cally, a girl; the diminutive of cajlle, which means a 
stout, able woman; from calla, a hooded cloak worn by the 
ancients of Gaul and Ireland; capiscalla (from caja or 
ceyejte, @e., four, four-sided; and calla, a hood—root col, 
protect), the square hood—from the wearing of which the 
fierce son of the Emperor Severus derived his well-known 
name: cajlleac, a woman ina hood. The calla was generally 
worn by the old, and hence the term cajllesé came to 
signify an old woman, a hag. It means also a hooded reli- 
gious, a nun; “ cajlleaca dubs,” black religious. 

Cyeijp5yy, wm. a pitcher, a cruise, a lamp, a goblet. 

SHAS nyo Cpope mo ényrsi, 
The love of my heart ’s my pitcher. 
Mpeoyljp, m. a wren, a silly person, a ninny. 
Sij5[v, m. the chin; from j)3, the chin, a smile, mirth. 


Proper names : 

Asuyeyy, (and Wkypbiyejy), Augustin. 

Ayeonj, Anthony. 

PDabjs (Davee, commonly pronounced dayé) David; 
2sc Dabyd, Davidson. 

Poynyvjc, Dominick. 

Fel, Feilim, or Felix. Fytajug, Frank. 

Syolbipte, Maurice; Gilmore, from 3yolla, a servant, or 
one devoted to; and 2i):yj10, Mary. 

bevy, Henry. 

Voohiuype (pr. Vaolje), Myles; from maol, bald, 
shaven, therefore having the tonsure, hence devoted to; and 
Quype, Mary. 
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BWaojpe, Moses. Naoy, and Noas, Noah. 

Pyyp, Philip; Pylppjv, little Philip. 

Ruaydyj, Roderick. Sylbepeyyt, Silvester. 

Sonpayptle, Charles, or Sorley; as, Somayple Buyse, Sor- 
ley the Yellow, Sorley Buidhe (Mac Donnell), who fought 
against Shane ONeill and Hugh. 

Ualenzyy, Valentine. Uynrenc, Vincent. 

A5aca, Agata. WAW5ver, Agnes. lyna, Anne. 

Bayibapta, and contractedly Baptba, Barbara. 

Caycliv, and Cajcpjna, Catherine. 

Qbeljn, and contractedly Sbljy, Eleanor. @ljv, Helen. 

G@ly-abez, Elizabeth. Slipa, Eliza. 

Fav, Fanny. 

Lopapgjons, Lusarina; from Caray, flame, and ¢jona, 
of wine; gen. case of ¢jon, wine. 

Lup}, Lucy. 2€)ayble, Mabel. 2)ajpe, Mary. 

Napla, Penelope. Noyes, Honoria. Oylbys, Olivia. 

Saydbe, or Sadb, Sabia. Soptéa, Sarah. 

Sy5ile, Celia. Syrele, Cecila. Una, Wineford, Juno. 

The diminutives of these names are formed by affixing 1». 

The ending of the genitive case is the only means by 
which a person can know whether a noun terminating in a 
vowel is of the fifth declension. If a noun of this class un- 
dergoes no inflection, it is then of the fourth. Any difliculty 
on this head is removed by the accompanying list of all the 
nouns in the language belonging to the filth declension. 


NOUNS BELONGING TO THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Ana, f. kidney. 

lbs, f. Scotland. 

“Alps, f2 Allen, in Kildare. 

pa, f. the Island of Arran; plu. aypue. 

Bo, acow; gen. bo; dat. boyy; nom. pl. bs (dat. pl. buayb). 

Bytestear), a judge; gen. bpeytearpay; it is also of the 
first declension, gen. bpeyéeqtiy. 

Bno, f.a quern,a handmill; gen. bpdy; dat. bndyy; plu. 
bpdjnze. 

Bru, or brwyyn, £,a womb; gen. bytoyn; as, beaynuzte 
to[tad do bpony, blessed is the fruit of thy womb; dat.; 
bnoypy; nom. plu. bponya 


ica) 
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Cestparpa, f a quarter, from ceatap, four. 

Corupya, fi a neighbour, from cori) and ayia, a jamb, a 
support. 

Cu, fa hound; gen. sing. coy, (pronounced hin, short) ; 
dat. coyy3 nom. plu. coyy. 

Cuple, fia vein; cujple mo épojde, pulse of my heart. 
Dajlesr, a eurp-bearer 5 ; from djl, a festive gathering. 
Deanna, f. the palm of the hand. 

Djle, fi a flood. 

Mujleati, the Creator, from oujl, an element. 

Gasreu, f. an eel; gen. earcon; from easy, water, and cu, 
ahound. See cu, above. 

Galads, fi (pr. Gl-y-ah), a science. 

Galba; gen. eslbay; plu. ealbanas “ Pytyor-Zeyyte 9 
calbsy—the first fruits of thy herds.”— Deuteronomy, xii. 
18, Lrish Bible by Dr. MacHale, p. 345. 

Sine, Ireland; gen. Sjpeany; dat. Syynv. 

Soba, m. a smith: MacSobay (smith’s son), MacGowen. 

Suala, fa shoulder. 

Fealpati, a philosopher, like byeyéeariy, is of the fifth and 
first. 

Facaw, m. a dcbtor 5 “azup mae Suppy ape b-ppaca 
TAP thaycamapd-yo O' ape ¢b-gpacarpyayb’ eqn, and forgive 
us our trespasses (debts), as we forgive our debtors.”— The 
Lords Prayer. 

Frovy-zuala,f. awoman’sname. Lionguala, fair shoulder 

Jonza, f. nail (of the finger). 

Jotla, f. a hay-yard. 

Lacs, fi. a duck; makes the gen. sing. and gen. plu. 
lacan, and laéajyp in the nom. plu. 

Layatia, f. a married couple. 

Leaca, m. a check. ; 

LeySeann f Leinster; Cuyse leyZeaun, province of Leinster. 

Lujiga, f- the shin. 

ZWuta, f. Munster; gen. Wuryan; as, Cuyze Wuray, 
the province of Munster. Deap-2urian, South-Munster— 
Desmond ; Guad-2uryay, North-Munster, Thomond; Oyp- 
RHurpay, Hast-Munster—Ormond. 

VWeanma, fi the mind; upwase ya meavman, mental 
prayer, meditation. 
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Poaptpa, f. a person. 

Sacra, f England; gen. Sacpan; as calaty Sacyan 
land of England. 

Seangza, f a cormorant; from rean3, lank. 

Raojte, Reelion, in the county Kildare. 

Tayllee, f. Teltown, in Meath. 

Teanza, fi atongue; plu. ceanzea. 

Teojta, m. border, boundary, limit; Latin, terminus. 

Ujlle, f. an elbow; Latin, ulna ; ell, a measure. 

Uléa, fi beard. 

Upra, the jainb of a door. 

Bytaga, shoulder, mas. and fem.; gen. bpragad. 

Capa, m. a friend, makes gen. capad, and dat. capayo, 
plu. capiada, or captayde, and contractedly caypioe. Garpoe 
is the usual form. Cajtao, a friend, in the nom. ease, is not 
unusual. It is then of the first declension; plu. caytayd. 

Coors, fa sheep; makes the gen. sing. and plu, caoptac. 
nom. plu. caoyjt5, sheep. 

Talat, f. land, carth, makes gen.; caltipan, contractedly 
for calarpan; dat. calayy; plu. caliyans and caylee. 

Those are the only nouns in the language that belong to 
the filth declension. 


EXERCISE LXXII. 
Qn c-am ymZesp av pewy (1) plan le cazpoyb. 
“When fortune begins to frown, friends will be packing.” 


2hy, time, being a noun mase., takes c for euphony after the article an, 
the; rlan, adj. farewell; literally (be) save, sound; cajnojb, with friends, 
the prepositional case, contractedly for capaoayb. 
{Ay vs do Ej5 ay leayb oo Znjd avy leanb. 
“ What the child sees that he doeth.” 
Leanb, a child (pr. lednov), gen. lejnb (pr. dynv) 5 ¢75, sees, irr, v., 5918 
(nee), does. 
Wea ’p maze leat do tholad, pas bars 
Wa ’p maze leat do EApyead, por. 
“Tf you wish to be lauded, await death. 
‘If you wish to be reviled, marry.” 


‘*Ne laudes hominem in vild sud’—tanquam 
Si diceret, lauda post vitam magnifica post consummationem.”— 
S. Maximus [Hormilia, 59. 
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Leann caojts (5) cpreud (1), 
“A sheep mars a flock.” 


LW leany optoc-Corpluaoape (1) dead-beupa (3). 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.”—St, Paul. 


Qa ca « les@w (5) paon, 
Wypl ay luce (1) aypt a Fracal (1). 
“Tf his cheek is wan, 
The fault rests not with his tooth.” 
Wa 7p mall yp ojpeae opogZalcar (1) De. 
“ Though slow yet sure is God’s justice” (94 is gen. of D)4, God). 
“Eumep yap Té kod adtix’ O’Auumios oun éTeAcooey 
Ex re wal ae redct.”—Book iv., Ul, 160, 161. 
Thus rendered into Irish verse by Dr. MacHale : 
Bid ’p mall a5 cuyptlpne opogalcap ceapic ya y-Dea; 
Bed op 75 & ymyppic djpiesé, ’p vj Bay PAc— 
Lines 195-6. 
“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all.” 
—Longfellaw’s Poetic Aphorisms. 


Na taba lerp ya copajb o-fad a’p bepSeap an 
ceapy & Lrtayp. 
“ As long as the head is present do not speak to the feet.” 


Corajb, dat. plu. of cor, f3 m. 2nd d.3 gen. cojre, plu. copa; ceany, m. 
Ist d. gen. cynn, plur. ceanya. 


Ny bean Zope (1) Fay dpapad (1) pps. 

Tuygzesd cae cypall (2) wo payyy. (lL; gen. case) 

Jy teapte yeae aype a m-byS pac (3). 

Nae m-bjSeany mesé (3) aye cud (3) d’a élayy (2). 
There is not a corn-field without a wild blade, 

Let each understand the purport of my song. 

So, rarely is the man found whom fortune favors, 
That a blight falls not on some of his children. 

Draraé, from oar, a blade of corn; ¢148, wild; cyall, f. 2 gen. célle; 
fainn gen. of pany, a song, a poem, a stanza; ceadtic, rare, scarce; nerd 
{indeclinable), an individual, Raz, luck ; opoé-j1as, bad luck 3 deag-naé, 
so0e ick ; mead, pining, a Dlight; ca an cupt moatca, the crop is 
blighted. 
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Cyijoc (1) copdyy (2) ys h-opbje, fints coronat opus. 

Cnjoé, end; condi, a crown ; opbite, gen. of obajn, (2) work, gen 
obarfte, and contractedly objte, in which 1, a slender vowel, must, before b, 
be inserted to conform to the rule slender with slender, hence ojbyte, 


er 


FORTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
ADJECTIVES. 


In English, adjectives remain unchanged in their termi- 
nations. The word good, for instance, undergoes no change 
in gender, number, or case, in the following: a good man 
(n.) 3 @ good woman (f.); @ good house (n.) 3 I see a good 
man (obj.) 3 L se& good men (plu. obj.) ; a good man's 
(poss.) house 3 good men’s (plu. poss.) houses. 

The slightest acquaintance with any foreign language will show the mere 
English student that the adjective is inflected like the noun with which it 
agrees. In French and in Italian, for example, it varies in gender and 
number. 


French. . Italian, 
Sing. bon, m.; bonne, f., good. bono, m.; bona, f. 
Plu. ons, m.; bonnes, f., good. boni, m.; bone, f. 


In other languages—say, Latin, Greek, German—it varies in gender, 
number, and case: 


Latin. Greek. Cerman. 
Nom. denns. wya0os. guter, good (man). 
Gen. boni. ayabou. gutes. of a good (man). 
Dat. bono. ayaby. gutem. to a good (man), 
Ace. donium. ayabov. guten. good (man). 
Ab. dono. Gyadey, gutem. with a good (man) 


In the singular number, masculine gender, the adjec- 
tive undergoes several inflections, as is seen by the fore- 
going. 


These remarks are in some measure necessary for the 
young student, who is accustomed to look upon the adjec- 
tive in English as invariable. They will serve to render 
clear what is going to be said of the declension of adjectives 
in Gaclie. 
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Take an example of a noun and adjective: 
Feat mop, a big man. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 1 ss eee 
Reo. f 80 Feo er De FIIt Hops 
Gen. an Fit rHSy na b-geayt mdf. 
Dat. d0 ’n feapt rd]. do pa reaptayb morta. 


In this example, mop, the nominative singular, masculine, 
becomes riydj}1 in the genitive singular, and 6a in the 
nominative plural : : 


An bean mop, the big women. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. . ahs A 

‘Ace. ¢ *2 bes rot. DA HHA mots (mora). 

Gen. na mya mojpe (moirhye) na m-bay mdyt. 

Dat. d0 ’y myaoy HST. do ya myayb mofta. 

Agreeing with a noun of the feminine gender, méyt be- 
comes, in the genitive singular, méype, and in the dative 
md}]t3; nom. plu. moja, masculine and feminine. 

An example, one in which the final vowel of the adjec- 
tive is slender: ; 


Ay pyrtad mijn, the fine needle. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 5 ‘4 ; . 
Ace. ¢ 4? poatad mijn. YA PNATAIO THe. 
Gen. an c-pyAtayd rhjn. YA PNATAD H{D. 


Dat. 00 9 t-pyatad Thfy. do YA PHAtads]b mine. 


Oxs.—21)jy is not changed in the genitive masculine, 
because the peculiar effect of that case is to assume a slender 
vowel. Now, as the vowel is already slender, the genitive 
cannot assume another, and therefore undergoes no change. 

Adjectives are, therefore, declined like nouns of the same gender and of 
the same final syllable. Their inflection consequently follows the analogies 
of the first, second, third, and fourth declensions of nouns, Those that end 
in vowels are invariable. 

Adjectives, therefore, ending in a consonant take before it a slender 
vowel, }, (if j be not already in the final syllable,) in the genitive masculine ; 
and an additional syllable, ¢, if the noun is feminine. 


3 
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The plural usually ends in s, except where the rule caol 
le caol requires e and not a. 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 
Von, large, great, big. 


Singular. Plural, 
* Mas. & Fem. 
Mas. Fem, lant 
Nom. and Acc. Won, mot, Moya. 
(Fen. IST, mode, mHdIt. 
Dat. moj, 11904], mda. 
mj, fine. 
Nom. and Ace. mj, ny, ijve. 
Gen. my, mye, InjD. 
iat. m0), mj, uyjpe. 
apo, high. 
Nom. and Ace. yt, apo, Apa. 
Gen. Aid, Aqptoe, AyD. 
Dat. Aytd, ayytd, APOA. 


Adjectives ending in atiyayl are declined after the form of 
the third declension of nouns; as, 


Flaéotajl, princely, hospitable. 


Mas. and Fem. Mas. and Fem, 
Nom. and Ace. flayéariayl, playéarla. 
Gen. tlajéarpla, glojéarayl. 
Dat. playcatiyayl, plaeaila, 


Oss.—Whenever any word—be it adjective, noun, or | 
verb—of two syllables, or more than two, has a liquid letter, | 
l, 1, 0, 1, terminating the last syllable, or the lasi but one, 
should an increase take place, the liquid letter unites with 
the other consonant and elides the vowel; as, in the adjec- 
tive flajéatpayl, just declined, nom. playéarpayl, gen. ¢lay- 
tatyala, and eliding « between ty and 1, plajéatbla 5 aluyn, 
beautiful, gen. fem. aluye, l and y (liquids) unite, and form 
alye and then the first syllable takes }, a slender vowel, to 
assimilate the slender final vowel of the first syllable with the 
siender vowel of the secoad—thuy, ajlye: aojbyy, delightful, 
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makes sojbyye (gen. fem.), and by syncope, eliding } before 
y, sojbye; abazy, a river, makes abajne; b and 1m coalesce, 
and form abne, and correcting the spelling, the word becomes 
aybye, rivers; ataypt, a father, makes aytpte (and ajépeaca) 
in the plural; bpacayp, a brother, a friar, bpaytpe; mylyp, 
sweet, makes mylyre; l, from the second last syllable, unites 
with y, and the word assumes the contracted form (njor) 
mle, sweeter ; so dylyr, fond, makes ojlre. 

An adjective ending in a vowel is indeclinable ; as, pons, 
lucky; dona, unlucky; 6153, golden (fo are pronounced 
like’]y1) ; pada, long; 

La ¢ada, a long day. 

Lacte ¢aoa, long days. 

Dayye dona, an unlucky person. 
PDsoyne dona, unlucky people. 
Teaé Spda, a golden house. 
TiZte Spda, golden houses, 


Nouns terminate the dative plural in 15, adjectives do not. Agreeing 
with the noun, the adjective is, like it, affected by aspiration. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
Sing. Plu. Sing. 
Aspiration of adj.{ “'"S . 
Nom, om. 
when in concord Nom. and Ace. 
with a noun ar- 7 a ve 
ticulated | Dat. rt Dat. 
Voe. Voc. Voe. 


In the articulated dative, the adjective, in the modern language, suffers 
only aspiration in the initial consonant, though the mutable of the noun is 
generally ‘eclipsed. In modern Gaelic the termination 18 is rarely annexed to 
the dative plural. 

VOCABULARY. 
separate from; Lfon, gen. lfn, m. flax, lint, linen; 415 
buame Un, pulling flax; a5 
buajleas lin, beetling flax; Un- 
eudac, linen (cloth); bnaé-lfn, 
a sheet; from bjtac, a covering, 
and ljn—Latin, linum ; Welsh, 
Win. From Ufon, flax, is derived, 
Ljon, m. gen. ljy, a net, a fishing net, 


Culuys, v. depart, 
d’euluys, re, he went off. 

Jatp, m. fish; an c-Jar5, the fish; 
4n t-yAT35 mop, the large fish ; 
gen. case, é)r5, nom. plur. e7T3; 
fish; na h-é175, the fish; na h- 
Sir5 Mons azur na h-éy75 beaga, 
the large fish and the little fish. 


Japgajne, m. a fisherman; an c-jAr- 
sete, the fisherman. “ ly cpaé 
bysear ay loé Nescays Aq c-yare 
Bane 475 Tubal.” On Lough 
Neagh’s banks as the fisherman 
strays.”—JJoore, 


a snare; ljn yargzac, a fishing 
net; lon ejyynjd, an oyster net, 
a dredge. 

Sleamnuy5, v. to glide away; to slip 
off; from pleamazy, slippery. 
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EXERCISE LXXII. 
No bers THdpa azur pia b-e175 beaza. 

Do by am ayy azup do by yarzarie ayy cappang éam 
zparge, lip a by lay 0° eqrayb beagza azup modpta. Do 
flearmoujzoap va h-é175 beaza cfd va porll agup od’ 
euluyszoayt leo faoy ’y copy; ace na b-875 dpa do 
Zabad JAd, SZUP Caytead a Tea 1Ad ayqt Ar loyy3. 

Jr mye lgéeayt d0’n opean beagz, boc, jpeal pmteacc; 
ager Zabeapt ay ripayyeype mdpt, papSbyp, uapal. 

EXERCISE LXXIV. 
Wy pupcay 65 (young crab) azup a mataypt. 

Pubsjpic (said) peay-pupcay le ceayy ov’ b-al: “cao 
@ ay fad, & le~b (O child), cd cu 443 pyubsl (walking) 
mat yo appt do cal P—pyubal aye 0’ 450)8 (walk forward).” 
“Qh rater,” aye (says) 40 puptay 63, oéayzad (I shall 
act) mat dere ta, ma pyublany cu-féepy loriam le cayr- 
beanad San oy vor qf cope mo Copp-eéyny a Sjpuzad. 

Jy pear pompla pa ceagay3: 

Example is better than instruction. : 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi. 
—Horatius, Epistola ad Pisones. 

Oss.—The adjective is not declined whenever it forms part 
of the predicate; as, this man is tall, cA ay fear fo ‘apo’; 
these men are tall, cayd va EIU fo ‘Apo.’ In these sentences 
apo remains unchanged whether the nominative or subject 
be singular or plural. But if it is said, these are tall men, 
Ir FI}t Sf Apow’ jad po, then the adjective 4p suffers a change, | 
to accord with the noun ‘men,’ ‘¢y]t,’ in the nominative 
plural. In the latter case the adjective agrees with the 
noun; in the former it refers to the verb, showing that the 
attribute ‘ tallness,’ is predicated of the man or of the men. 

It may be quite in place to explain what the term ‘ predi- 
cate’ means. ‘The word is derived from prae, before, in public, 
and dicare, to tell, to announce; therefore, to assert, or de- 
clare of. The predicate, then, is that which is asserted of 
something taken as a subject; as, the man is tall; ‘man’ is 
the subject; ‘is tall,’ is the predicate. In logic, ‘man’ is 
the subject, ‘is? the copula or connecting link, ‘tall,’ the 
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attribute. The predicate includes the adjective and the 
verb is, are, was, were, &c. It is thus seen that naturally and 
logically the attribute ‘tall, ‘apo,’ being part of the predi- 
cate, refers to the verb, and not the noun, and that, therefore, 
its remaining unchanged in Irish, as it does in German, is 
quite correct, logical, and natural. In those languages in 
which the attribute varies, as in Latin, Greek, Italian, its 
relation extends back to the subject, either directly or in- 
directly. In Irish and German it does not do so, but refers 
to the verb. 
EXERCISE LXXV. 

1. Is the sky (jpeuyt) blue, and are the stars (preulca) 
bright (loyjtac)? 2. The sky is blue and the stars are 
bright. 3. Do you see (ay b-peyceann cu) the blue sky 
and the bright stars (jeulca lonpaca)? 4. Esee (reycym) 
the blue sky and the bright stars. 5. Are the fields green 
(glap), and the pretty (oeapa) blossoms white? 6. The fields 
are not green, but the pretty blossoms are white. 7. I say 
that green fields and white flowers are pretty to be seen (le 
reqerjpc). 8. Are the hills in your country high, the men 
large, the women fair, the trees fruitful, the harvest abun- 
dant (ljomiyayt) ? 9, The hills are high, the land rich, the 
men are large, the women fair, the trees fruitful, the harvest 
abundant. 10. I like (jp ajl ljom) to see high hills, tall 
men, fair women, fruitful trees, and the harvest abundant. 
11. Have you large farms? 12. I have not large farms—I 
have only one small farm; my father and brother have each 
a large farm. 13. Has your father fat sheep (caopias 
Pathapa) 2? 14, He has fat sheep. 15. Has your brother 
large stacks of corn? 10. He has, but he is able to consume 
twice the number (8a ojftead). 17. Oh, I know the saying: 
“Weap Na cpiuaca mofia, azar cZteap leqr ya cputaca 
beaza—large stacks are eaten, and sinall ones suffice.” 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 
Adjectives express the qualities of things. An adjective 
may have a certain quality—say (1) whiteness, as something 
differing from blackness or redness—and so far indicates a 
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state or degree, which it can in a certain sense be called; or, 
viewing it in relation to some other definite object, it may 
have the quality (2) in a higher or lower degree ; or, (3) in 
relation to all other things of the same kind, it may possess 
the quality in a state which no other object possesses, and, 

therefore, in the highest or utmost degree. There are, then, 
three states called degrees, which an adjective represents: 
{1) the positive, (2) comparative, and (3) superlative. They 
are termed degrees of comparison, for, even in the superla- 
tive there is a comparison between the quality found in the 
special subject spoken of and the like quality as it abides in 
all other things, taking each singly. This view of the super- 
lative degree is correctly expressed in Gaelic by the form of 
words employed. 

“ (a) The positive is the simple form of the adjective ; as, 
cool, slender 3 Zeavatinayl, amiable. 

“(b) The comparative expresses an increase or decrease 
of the quality, form, or number of one thing, in respect to 
those that abide in some other. 

“ (c) The superlative shows them to exist in the highest 
state, cither absolutely or relatively.” —College Lrish Gram- 
mar. 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

Oss.—The comparative and superlative are the same as 
the genitive singular feminine. 

Ex.: apd, high ; 5p4d1ap1, affectionate; 514506, loving. 


Singular. Comparative. Superlative. 
Gen. m. ayp0d. 4 
F aquoae — £ (ler) s1pbe. (Ir) apne. 


Gen. me. 5p sdinsitt \ (ypor) Bptssrbaypie. — (yp) BpAStpaypre. 


SF. 5pradinas pa. 


Gen. m. 5pA5a}3 ee Pees 
F gusbaie } (oper) Srssarse. (Ir) BypeAsayge. 


Ghee of equality : 


s _ fle, with (as) ; 
Co, as 1 aur, and (as). 


* Tronounced dhe 
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‘Go’ Apo ‘le’ cpan, as high as a tree. 
6Co’ apo Sazuy’ pp fepdyyt ¢, as high as it is possible. 


Ons. 1.—In plain narrative the terms joy and jp are em-. 
ployed. They serve then as signs of the comparative ant 
superlative degrees; as, 

Comparative. —T4 sy Srtyay ‘joy’ louparse “pa ay 
Seallac, the sun is more luminous than the moon. 

By on ceznrptead ‘yjop’ luazée "pa ay copupad, the light- 
ning was more rapid than the thunder. 

Do eanuys pe Syjor paorfte ’va ojol re, he bought 
more cheaply than he sold. 

Superlative. —UWmes¢5 cpupyne na prea py ay Ztypan 
ip lonpaige, amidst the orbs of the heavens the sun is the 
most luminous. 


Ons. 2.—The superlative relative requires the presence of 
the article before the noun, It is in this especially it differs 
from the comparative ; as, 


S} cyll Poadaye San? coampal “pp aypde pan dorian, 
the Church of St. Peter is the highest in the world. 

Se Paqup San’ bayle jp oeqpe de bayleyb ya b-Gupopve, 
Paris is the handsomest city of the cities of Europe—Puris 
est ‘la’ plus belle de toutes les villes de ? Europe. 


From the foregoing examples of the relative superlative it is seen that the 
use of the article in Gaelic distinguishes the superlative from the comparative, 
as it does in the French and Italian languages. In French, Italian, Eng 
the article precedes the adjective; in Gaelic, the noun. The change a 
from the positions which, in these languages, the adjective holds in relation 
with the noun which it qualifies. 


Superlative absolute.—The particles an, very 3 pap, sur- 
passingly ; corresponding with the German sehr, po, ex- 
ceedingly, are employed in Gaelic to express the superlative 
absolute, as very in English, tres in French, moléo Italian. 


Note.—The term vjor, which precedes the comparative, 
is derived from nj, a thing (sometimes in old writings, 
written yj), and jr, és, the third person singular of the asscr- 
tive form of the verb do beyz, to be. Jp, which goes before 
the superlative, is the assertive veib,is. This is immediately 
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seen by employing the comparative or superlative form about 
something which requires the use of the past tense; as, 

TA Warpe ‘yjor’ Ze ’va Byysjo, Mary is younger than 
Bridget. 

By Waype ‘vj WV’? dZe ’ya Byysjo, Mary was younger 
than Bridget. 

Here ‘ior’ in the present tense becomes ‘ yy b’” (for yy 
by’) in the past. 

Again, in the present assertive form it is seen where 1j5 
(severed from 17) is omitted; as, 

Fr Sze Waste ’va Byysio (with emphasis), Mary is 
younger than Brid get. 

Negative emphatic form.—Ny 6j5¢ Wajpe ’va Byy5>, 
Mary is not younger than Bridget. 

In the assertive negative.—Ny 6)5e, the verb jf is left 
understood. 

Past tense.—Ny b’ 615¢ Baye "va Byyzyo, Mary was 
not older than Bridget. 

From the third example above— jp 6)5e WWaype ’vs 
Byya1e, Mary is older than Bridget—it is seen that yp, which 
points out the superlative, precedes also the assertive form of 
the comparative. The use of the. article, therefore, before 
the noun, and other aids—such as that of a noun governed 
by a preposition—become necessary to distinguish the former 
from the latter. This very readily becomes known from the 
context. 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

1. Here we are together—George, Joseph, and Gregory 
(31te36111). I, George, am the youngest (ay ce jf o15e), 
you, Joseph, are the tallest, and Gregory is the oldest (ay te 
If type: from pean, old). 2. (Gregory), who is the oldest, 
you say? 3. You are. 4. I am not, indecd; with great 
respect (le uppan méyt); I think you are as old yourself as 
Lam (é0 ean tu pep ap caym-re). 5. Well, be it so— 
we are not women, that we should thus dispute about age. 
6. Certainly we are all as old as that the youngest of us 
should have sense. 7. I agree with you (cuy3} leat). 8. 
How is your family (cujtam)? 9. They are well, thank 
you. 10. Are your sons at home—John, Vincent, and 
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Alphred (Ujvyene szup Aleped)P Il. They are. 12. 
Which of them is the older (cys aca yp pypne)? 13. 
Vincent. 14. Which of them is the strongest (jp laoqpte, 
from layoyq, strong)? 15. Alphred. 16. ‘Do you tell me 
so? 17. Yes. 18. And ishe not the youngest and the 
slenderest (caol—caoyle) ? 19. Yes (ip re). 20. He isa 
fine fellov—buaéal bpess, or o5peap Aluyy—his head is 
as massive (cyton) and as intellectual (cyjalijap) as Daniel 
O’Connell’s (le ceany Dornayl Uy Coppa). 21. How 
is business doing (cpanpop 4 bepujl ZyotaySe 15 Deanad) ? 
22. Fairly (z0 meapapda). 23. Is wine dear? 24 It is. 
25. Is meat dearer (njof daoype) than bread (na ayia) ? 
26. It is. “27. Are bread and meat cheaper than wine and 
spirits (ajpge-beata)? 28. Certainly. 29. Have you bought 
Ga éeanpuys cu) gloves (larpana)? 30. I have (0 éean- 
yuygeay). 31. I buy cloth, and everything that I want, in 
Dublin. 32. Why do you do so—do you not know that 
by thus acting you injure the trade of small towns, in which 
things are sold really as cheap as in large cities? 


VOCABULARY. 
2hee (pr. ak-khé)} m. proximity ; ano of, by; 4 its, (br75) virtue, rn, 
Aqce, in proximity, adv, ; near, that. 
close by; ann 4 h-ajce, in her | 2i)an, (conj.} as, even as, like; man 
proximity, near her; any a ayce, éeo, as a mists man blad an 
near him; any A n-ajec, near Maéajtie, as the flower of the 
them. field: majt ry, in that (manner) ; 
Conyac (khonnark), saw ; past tense thus so; déan matt tin, do so— 
of reqe, see, ir. v3 reqcjw, I see; ie, in that manner; may yo, in 
reqcryo, I shall see; connaqpc, | this manner; matt sud, in that 
saw. | other manner, 
Djon, m. (3rd dec.) a shelter, protec. | | pan, (prep.) for, like to; man ryn, for 
tion Fa Ojon, under shelter. | that—i.e., then, therefore; man 
Od, want. ABATN, like to a river. 


O's bes rin (dha vree shin), for that | Scetlpe,f. (2nd declen.) a cliff, a bare 
reason, therefore—literally, pe mountain ridge; gen. of rcejir. 
EXERCISE LXXVII. 
Wy Fabs azap an madad alla. 

Do compare madad alla Zabap aye Lazy peerlpe, ar 
nat LD? Feyoqpe ley teaée ayy & leayce. D’fozaype matt 
ry opp] ayy pad: Cad & apy pad bepuyl cau anv py fusr, 
ajc Lom, yoécujZée, azur 50 leopt peup avy yo aye a b+ 
geyl blap asup blac. Do bys ppp can anuar.” “Bo 
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poh majé aga,” 0 fpreagart an Sabap, “ip pear tow 
de azup joy, ’ya pos azup Had.” 

Jr respie beazan le pos ’ps moray le anpos. 

A little with peace and quict is better than much with 


contention. 


VOCABULARY, 


At last, pa deyné, 

Contention, strife, jmpedr, am. Ist 
dec. gen. pny. 

Durability, buanar, m.; from busy, 
lasting, enduring. 

Fine, adj. breag, Alun marread, 
rariad, gen. fem. alune, con- 
tractedly ajlne (pr. aye); nfor 
ajine, more beautiful; njor p5)a- 
mHAse, njor mayryse- 

Raven, ¢an5 (vulture), f. 2nd dec. 
ruyl na faingze, the eye of the 
vulture; fJAc, m. Ist dec. gen. 
Faye, plu. ppaye; Flac dub, a 


raven; f]Aé yapfitge, a cormo- 
Traut. 

Swallow, ajnleos, f. 2nd dec, gen. 
Ajmleosse; plu. anleozs, See 
example—nouns in 65, f. of the 
second declension. 1] Seanann 
aon rmcolaé (linnets) ramped, 
one swallow will not make a 
summer. . 

1 Dpwaéaylin (a swallow) ; from 
Bywad, a bank; also called by 
some, ZAblan Zrojée (abla, 
fork, gable, one that moves zig- 
zag), and 5a0]éc, of wind. 


EXERCISE LXXVIIL 
The Swallow and the Raven. 
There was a contention between the swallow and the 
raven, which of them was the finer bird. The raven at last 
said: “ Your beauty stands (is) for the summer alone, Litt 


mine lasts many winters.” 


Jr reap buanap ys aylneacc. 
Durability is better than beauty. 


VOCABULARY. 


Can Van crue, a maid in the 
midst of a gathering. 

Cu, a hound, /. Sth dec. gen. cun. 
(Most of these terms have been 
explained in the foregoing Les- 
sons.) 

Deals, a thorn, m. Ist dec. gen. deql5. 

Fe]6m, nse, 4th dec. gan fejdm (gan 
Séme), useless. 

3éjye, compar. and super. degree of 
Zeurl, sharp. 

Bltin, lst dec, knee. 

8ijya, the gen. sing. and nom. plur. 
of bean, a woman. 

VHunlac, m Ist dec. gen. munlars, mire; 
dcrived from loé, a pond, &c. 


Npbnyge, super. of npipesé; from 
nn) (niv), poison. 

Rabane (rhyark), sight, vision, the 
ken, power of seeing. 

Radartc, sight, is applied to the power 
of seeing; sijayte, sight, to the 
thing seen; tA ptabane mays 
4a35an), I have good sight; jr 
bneas an teamane é, it is a 
fine sight (thing seen). 

Suyl, f. 2nd dec., an eye. 

Teanga, f. tongue, Sth dec. 

Ujle, elbow, arm; gen. ujlean, Sth 
dee 

(Ir) Feapn, better, best. 
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EXERCISE LXNXIX. 
COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
Nil nd “ njor Zerpe? Vva ceangza ind, 
Nas cpp veyte “yp ppbvigze” any duyye ; 
pals slins asup uyle. 
Na cyj Padayyte (rhy-irh) “yp Zeypee ayy bye2” 
Seabaé aqyt cptan; cu ayy slean; extn Laje cyayyye. 
Na cpp verte “Zan pepsi aq bye3” 
Sayeed cloe aye Guay; coripapluZads mpaoy boppb ; 
cane le ceany Zan céjl. 
Na cpp veyée yp Heype aye bye 2” 
DealsZ minlays, Lara (tooth) cun, a’p focal (word) 
amaoazy (of a fool). 
Jr vesqye jive 7va boypbe tidy, 
Jr peste cdype pa oul cuny olfse ; 
Jr peapye ceaé beag ap ceapy lon, 
Ha cead mitt vp beazan bjde. 


FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
ADJECTIVES IRREGULAR IN THE MODE OF COMPARISON. 
The adjectives irregular in their mode of comparison in 
English are: 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Good, better, best. 
Bad, or ill, worse, worst. 
Little, less, least. 
Much, or many, more, most. 


and some few others. 
The adverbs also derived from these adjectives are ir- 
regular : 
Well, better, best. 
John sings well (adv.}; James, better (adv. comparative) ; 
Jane, best t (adv. superlative). 
Badly, worse, worst. 
Little, less, least. 
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In Gaelic those irregularly compared are: 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Beas, little, small, jor lugs (pr. Zhoo), yy luda. 
Fraca, long; from f,, fayde, ay EATOR. 

£40, length, o TI) » TIS 
Fuper, easy, » Fup, upa, yy fuypa, and upa. 
Fosuy, near; Welsh, ,, for3re (for po5- 4, Foy5re- 

agos ; Gr. éyyvs, tre), by Je- 

tathesis, poly5e- 

Says near, yy BOpte, Bappe. gg, BOpTtes 
Sesnp, short, a BLOM As yy BYOytyta. 
Jouruyy, dear, yy ADT AS 9 SUPA 
Jomds, many, » Ua, oo Ya. 
Luaz, quick, fleet, f,, luarte, a» luayee. 

(pr. lhoo-ah, in ,, cupee, oy THFCe,. 

one syl.) 
LWaye, good, » «reap (pr. fur, 4, peapipt 

as in English), 

Deas, good, » Ded, sy DEAE, 
Wy vyc, often, » myonea, sy THONCA, 
2Hop, great, » «10, > md. 
Olc, bad, yy THeATA, oy MEATA. 
PDpoé, bad, 3) DONA, 35 DONA. 
CTejz, hot, 1) TO, TAQ]Ce, ys TCO, TeOTEe, 


“Jp luayée” beydeap culuygte uapy ny appan af mo bys, 

"Na epyponpap ay gleany glap fd fp ap io Syopde. 
Literally :— 

“Sooner” shall have fled from me my feeling and my strength, 


Than that green glen shall fade from my heart.— 
Trish Melodies, by Dr. MacHale. 


Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 
Wy curpoee Fadayl "ya caycead. 
No sooner got than spent. 
Hy caypee any ’ps af. 
No sooner in it than out of it. 


Turze is formed from an old adjective, curaé, derived from cur, the 
beginning, therefore the proper radical spelling is cujrce, yet currge is 
common. 
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Oss. —Tujpce means sooner, in regard to time; luajée, 
sooner, in respect to speed. 


oa, means unfortunate, unlucky, opposed to fovea, 
lucky. 

The learner knows that adjectives in Irish become ad- 
verbs by the particle Zo preceding them; as, mayé, good ; 
30 mae, well; fona, prosperous; 50 fons, prosperously.— 
(See “ Easy Lessons,” Part I., p. 49, Eleventh Lesson.) 

It is only adjectives in the positive degree that become 
adverbs by the influence of the preposition 50. For, the 
comparative and superlative form of adverbs—like the words 
bett-r, best, worse, worst, in English—is the same as that of 
the adjectives from which they are derived. That such 
comparatives or superlatives are adverbs can be known only 
from the context; as, 

Ts Seopa vor pear ’va Seyppe, George .is better 
than Geoflry. “Fijop peayy’’—-here is an adjective. 

Labapany Seopa vjor peapye 2na Serpe, George speaks 
better than Geollry (adv.). 

Jr peaqe lsbapesny Sypney 7pa cesécajt aca, Jane 
speaks better than any of them (ip peayyt, better, adv.). 


EXERCISE LXXX. 

In which an example of each irregular adjective is giver. 
Jr beag eoype ay tole wp ay thaye. 
There is little between that (which) is good and bad 
Jr “beay” ay yd adbap ys h-upcdyde. 
It is a little thing (which is) the cause of mishap. 
Jr ‘luge? (smaller) ys gpjde adbape ya h-uptcoyde, 
Smaller than a flesh-worm is the cause of calamity. 
Hyd “ pada” Us, cz ode. 
‘Though long the day, night comes. 
Wo ceyd vor “ payoe” "ys do adcsipuyyne. 
Do not go beyond your means. 
Jr “popup” puyvead any ace ya myne. 
It is “casy” to bake with meal at hand. 
Jr “pupa? pad *ya Seanad. 
It is “easier” to say than to act. 
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Jr © popzre” mye Dam FELD. 

Tam nearest to myself. 

Ego praia mihi. 

Jr‘ poygre? ay bap ya paojleeart 

Death is “ nearer’ * than is supposed, 

Jr “ sear epdy}t AD cHyoean aout AY ANAC. 

y Short” is the distance between the hill and the swamp. 
There is “ little” between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Ir“ ean” eqoyt any yuds a’p a pae. 

Jp “ 5eape? biseap ay c-euy a teacc. 

“Short” is the time between this day and yesterday. 
“Short” does death be approaching. 

Jr “Zoyppte? cabayp De na an dopuy. 

The agsistance of God is “‘nigher” than (even) the door. 
Way jonrinayy” lead an énaqy, wr jooriyayy” lead ay cab, 
Jr “aya” leo coyyajoll vf cajde Zo mop. 

They tae honour and virtue more. 

Jr lust” beata ay ouyye. 

“ Fleet” is the life of man. 

Jr mage” pzeul HO B-T15 A Daya rgeul. 

One story is “ good” till another is told. 

Ir “pest? any an ps any anepaéd. 

“ Better” in season than out of season. 

Jr “peaqye? bal Zn oman. 

Good luck is “ better” than abundance. 

Hy pagan ay tinyo ody. 

“‘ Often” does not receive honour. 

Ir mde" oyal dps mMYA-TF; ae d’a cud opocblatass fey. 
“ Large” is the clotty housewile’s portion of her own sour milk. 
Jr “mo” ay cojtay 77s ay ollan. 

The noise is “ greater” than the wool. 

Jr Ko” a Cope “pas Eajpbe, 

Its size is “ greater” than its crop. A fine show and asmall crop. 
Jr ole ay Zaoe pac péepdeany mae Zo cyt. 

It is a bad wind that does not blow some good to shore. 

Ds ooya Séaypluy “yr mesa” 5 & bazar. 

Bad as (was King) Charles, it is worse without him. 
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Reyp aqpde taytle “yp qple? Znjom. 

Greatest talkers least doers—lhiterally, according to the 
height of vaunting acts get low. 

Bejp oped-focal, gocsl vjor “ dopa” "yy & Syay3. 

A bad word draws a worse one after it. 

Qui malum dixit pejus audiet. 

Tee, hot—comp. ceoyée and ceo. Wy ce yp Tapes a1 
a pylljn yp v'a ayllean yp ceojée. 

He who sits first in the saddle has the warmest seat; the 
man who gets possession first has comfortable quarters. 
Note.—The particle jons or ’na, than, follows the comparative degree of 

the adjective, and hence makes it clearly distinguishable from the superlative. 

Njor precedes the comparative except whenever the assertive 1, is, or asser- 

tive negative nj (qr) is employed. Therefore whenever jr or 0}, not (njon, 


mot, for past tense), is expressed, nfor cannot, of course, be used, bat ‘as 
(than) follows. 


*,* These idioms and proverbs should be committed to memory, or tre- 
quently repeated aloud. Every word which the memory receives or the 
intellect understands is so much gained. 

EXERCISE LXXNI. 


IDIOMS FROM ADJECTIVES. 


Translate by 
(1) more than vjor md ns 
less pjor luge 


AN oyftesd =. Y 


as much, as many = 
as f oour 


not as much, as many Df... OT) OFfIEAD 


much, 30 leojt; much money, 50 leojt ajpt5;>; much wine, 
50 loop gjovs. 
30 leojts many people, 50 leopt dace ; 
(2) many Nene Kee sie: seat fort 
Many a man, jf jomda feapt—literally, it is many a man. 
Jomds is followed by a noun singular. 
Jr jomds Ls pay Z-cyll opazyn. 
Many a day shall we be in the tomb—literally, it is many 
a day in the church-yard on us. 
Cpeacan, m. a skin. 
Oise, f. youth, the time of youth. 
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Oj5e is an. fem. of the fourth declension. It is formed, 
like all abstract nouns of this class, from the gen. fem. of the 
adj., from which it springs; 63, for instance, makes 6y3 in 
the gen. sing. mas., oj3e in the gen. sing. fem. The noun 
thus formed retains the gender of its last parent stock. In 
this manner are formed: 


Adjective positive.  Genitivefeminine. | Comparative. Noun. 

ayo, high, Ampde, of a high. ajnoe, higher. Ajtine, height. 

bos, soft. boise, ,, soft. boy5e, softer. boy5e, softness. 
can), crooked. cane, ,, crooked.csjme,more crookedc.ji>,crookedness 
Zea, white, bright5ile, —,, bright. 3ile, brighter. ite, brightness. 
rAont, free. yaorne, ,, free, yore, freer. yAojne, freeness. 
rean, old. rinne, ,, old. y]sne, older. ylyne, oldness. 
Thom, heavy. tnojme ,, heavy. tome, heavier, chojme, heaviness. 


Jr jomda cpeacay a cuppteap ay ose df. 

Many a coating does youth cast (shed) off it. 

Another form—Jp jomda blaé a cuypear an o1ze dj. 
Many a blossoming does youth blow off it. 

Jr jomda cop ayy olyze Sacpayays. 

Many a twist in English law. 

This is a proverb amongst our humble people, who have but too often 
experienced the devious windings of British law, whenever justice in redressing 
their wrongs has been songht, 

(3) Many a time, joyduasl (frequently), tr mynqe 3 as, 

Jr yoyoual sup b 77 an bo pp apptoe Sey ’pan dopup 4 
bpradarse 7p an Z-coyll. 

Many a time it is that the cow of the loudest bellow at 
the door is the greatest pest in the wood. 

Wye « lepgeap beul ys b-usyZe pus ays beul ra 
Tease. 

The mouth of the grave, often leaves something to the 
mouth of pity. 

Jr wyppye « bear an Eye peapb. 

Truth is often bitter. 

Again—Jy reapb ay type, yp omy av breas ar 
way tyb. 

Truth is bitter, a lie is agreeable (sweet) at times. 

C4.) ( Qype av lagad (pronounced dhy-adh, a noun; from, 
At least luda, smaller, smallest). | 

Lat wud yp luda de. 
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( Wye sv repo; of the highest (kind) v's theyd; as, 
| Ny Bepuyl spas d's tHG]d, DAE d-caZanN FuAt 
At most | d’a 7té1}1. 
1 There is no love be it ever so ardent, that is not 
{ succeeded by proportionate hate. 
L@ly qurd ’p mo de. 
Ay Caoy tp Fesmye 
Aye feabsr; d’'a feabsr byadS yp fedpp call, 
At best though food is good sense is better.—Infinite 
(5.) Wisdom replied to the tempter: not by bread 
: alone doth man live. T4 ye ajtt Feabar, it isin 
the best state. Jr peapyt mapenzeacc ap 
LL Zabayt 'p copppdeact d's feabar. 

(6.) The same, alike, césdya, ay nid ceadya; jounay, 
identical; from yjoyy, for any, in, and aon, one—i.e., in 
one. 

Bydeany bee apy soy broyny yp vy “b-yonnay” yad. 

‘Iwo persons are in the one womb and they are not alike 
(Jacob and Esau). 

Jr jopvan copnpad a’p cppteadc. 

They are the same—a compact and silence (eypteade /. 
from ejyz, hear, listen, listening, consenting). 

“Silence gives consent.” 

Qui facet consentire videtur. 

Ip “jounay” sop, usqple aguyp curpaée dob aye aon. 

Identical is age, dignity, power, to them alike. 

Jr pouvan yee ap Sl 6 cA dUZHVE az aD Z-ceannuy- 
Seact. 

Tt is the same—to eat or to drink since a person is for 
buying. 

(7.) Too much, jomarica. 

Jomatica & son Id Pf Joonan a’ Zay aon Yd. 

Too much of one thing is the same as without anything. 

(8.) Over and above—reayyt ap bayyt 

Ny Upzan, np lL pranad, yy l galaqpe Co cpus cpaydce. 

Le cuz ya Z-captad azuy pZappad va 5-compayac. 

Carolan’s lament over the grave of MacCabe: Zrish Min- 
strelsy, p. 94. 
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FORTY-FIGHTH LESSON. 
IpIoMs ARISING From AnJECTIVES—continued. 

Oxs.—This form of phrase; you are the better of it; 
you are the worse of this ; he is the easier of that ; is trans- 
lated into Gaelic by annexing the prepositional pronoun dé 
(of it, for be @) to the comparative degree of the adjective 5 
as, yy lugadé ay cpidcayfte poyny, Mercy is not the less-of-it 
(the fact of being) distributed. The sentence is thus analized: 
Tplocayfie, sulyject or nominative ; luss, less—irr. comparative 
of beag, little; de, of it, prepositional pronoun subjoined to 
tugs 5 poppy, a verbal noun, in opposition to the pronoun é, 
understvod in dé. 


VOCABULARY. 


Cumann, m. (from co and mon, 
wealth, substance; or from co 
and méjn, mind), according to 
the first derivation (not unlike 
that of the Latin communis ie., 
conmunus), it means fellowship, 
company, joint share in stock 
and profits, therefore community 
of interests — hence it means 
what is common; according to 
the latter, mutual affection, hav- 
ing the same views, of one mind, 
mutual friendship. 

Con)aojn, /. communion, common pos- 


session. (Comoyy is spelled also 

i ctuysoin, It is derived, like its 

| Latiu equivalent, from co and 

: nso, although com, together, 
and aon, one, is very natural and 
striking.) 

Comaowearc, m. the holy communion, 
the body and blood of our Lord ; 
bepuat cu comaojneadé, have 
you received holy communion ? 

Syd", thou doest, 2nd pers. sing. 
from the verb 50/5), I do— 
hence 5n0n), an act; céanas 
also signifies to do, to act. 


SHORT EXERCISE, LXXXIL. 

Ay ce appt a d-cTepSeayy cal ya moé-eqjyZe amac vy} 
“nyppoe”” 63 a bet ya Codlad (pr, collov) 50 wesson Ise, 
he of whom has spread the fame for early rising is not the 
worse of it (the fact of’) his sleeping till mid- -duy. Ny vl 
paeul aye bE ae “peappede” cuyo fagzajl Zan yor, 
there is no story at all of which it is not the better-of-it (the 
fact of) leaving some of it untold 


Na déan cumany le pean zalloa, 
Ba Zope vp  peapyt-oe” Supe 
Bed cosée aye cj do meallea 
215 ry comayy ap rin gallos ie. 
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—See “ Minstrelsy,” vol. i., pp. 188, 189—the tragic story 
relative to Fitzgerald and O’Reilly—how the geap Zallos 
robbed and murdered the confiding peas 5aclac, or native 
Irishman. 

“ Perchance,” “ probably,” “likely,” are translated by 
mode (compounded of m6, greater [from mop, great], and 
ve, of it—ie., greater probability of it). Very likely he 
has not come, nj wdde Zuye tape pe; very likely he wil? 
not come, pj mdve Fo d-cyoceajd pes; perhaps you are nos 
quite well, vj doe 50 b-fuyl cu play. 2 dde is commonly 
spelled méjee by those who adhere strictly to the rule esol 
le caol. 

Note.—That vé in such sentences as those in the foregoing examples, is 
a prepositional pronoun, is plain to any one who analizes its meaning, The 
opinion of those (Stewart, Malidas,) who consider it a form of the eom- 
parative degree, is opposed to the truth deduced from analysis; to the 
authority of the two most distinguished writers on Ihish and Celtic philo- 
logy—O’Donovan and Zeiss; aud is supported by conjecture and not by 
reason. 

An adjective repeated has the same meaning as the absolute 
superlative, expressed in English by “ very” “ exceedingly.” 
Lhis is true likewise cf adverbs: guap, pusy, very cold, cejé 
cet, Very warm, cyto tytom, very heavy; 50 them, thoi, 
very heavily, excessively 3 mon rydn, very great, 50 mop- 
thon, exceedingly, especiaily, aboveall. This form of super- 
lative is indeed seldom at present employed. 

Note.—It is worth the learner’s attention to observe a feature in soma 
measure peculiar to the character of the native Irish people as reffected in 
the mirror of their ianguage. The positive worth or merit of an object is ex- 
pressed, not unusually, by asserting that it does not possess qualities of an 
opposite charzeter. It is true that many examples of this style are found in 
the inspired writings; and that it is not uncommon; yet amougst tae Lrish— 
this peculiarity is very striking. 

Wy pathadaé 0 yonnpuys prado 4 éelle. 

Not as foes did they encounter each other. 

Hy mypoe dune Loy dul ayy arpere. 

-\ person is not the worse of getting viatic on going a 
journey. 

Hy ha cip na snap. 

No country (la) greater (In number) than a peculiar 
usage—i.e., every country has each its own peculiar custums: 
quot gentes, tot consuctudines. 
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Wy md an yaplace ya « h-pazytaéc. 

The earldom is not greater than the calls upon it—i.e., 
the highest position has its own proportionate share of calls 
and demands. 

EXERCISE LXXNIII. 

Ny “bya” ay povap "pa ay dovnar any uplayb epjo, 

Wy Ya” meurta aye copazb ’ya cpeZee (traits, turns of 
mind) do ya da0n1b, 

Wy buay cozad ya Z-captad. 

Ny h-yonany” Zeallad a’ copmljonad (fulfilling). 

Wy B-puzl coll (wood) ajp Lyz, Fay 4 lopzad (burning) 
Fe) cptjonays (of brushwood) arp. 

Wy peat mall (late) na pro-mall 

Ny ’L cuyle (tide, flood) “d’a mayo” yaé cpazary (ebbs), 

Jy pean. 50 mall na Zo bye, 

Jr peat payl (eye, expectation) le muypt “ya le eqll. 

Jr peatyt clit ya coyac (wealth, affluence). 

Jr svat (seldom) 5 coZad Fay Foprad 

Jr Avatiy 213 ova Zar dolSjor mop ’p ay 5-cpiopde, 

Jr svaty 15 cays Zan lan ceace maya "yn a Syays. 

Qhy ce ip Fade Cuays, fe tp Byopyta bo 7y ways. 

He who has advanced furthest (in age) is nighest the 
grave. 

An Idiom that should be remembered. 

Ons.—A noun in the predicate, accompanied by an ad- 
jective expressive of praise or dispraise, is nominative case, 
and not genitive. In English, the noun corresponding to it; 
is governed by the preposition of. 

Beay bud deype cpué, a woman of the fairest form. 

Feat ip md cyall, a man of the greatest sense. 

Capypuyll bud byyve row, Carrul of the sweetest song. 


VOCABULARY. 


Ymplad, adj greedy, voracious, cove- what is that to the person to 
tous; from anpal, famine, hun- whom it does not appertain. 
ger. Derm, Irr. v. I give; tus, I gave: 
Dapear, v appertains ; from baynym, | beryr, I bear or carry, of which 
I appertain: leyr, with, usually the perfect tense is uy; puzar 
follows it; can é rn, do’n ce am, I seized him, I overtook 
110, WAG -bayneann TIN de, | him. 
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Cualazs, v. per. tense, heard; from | Sanujgeaé, a pest, a bore. 
arr. v. clujy, m. to hear. | Sanujgeaér, f. contention; a trial 
Foglam, x. learning; from fo3la or for superiority. 
foola, learned, which comes from | Saojlim, v. I think ; sometimes 
Fo, acquisition, booty, acquire- spelled, and commonly pronoun- 
ments, physical or intellectual ; ced rjlym (sheel-im). 
hence it signifies knowledge, | Sesl, m. a while, a space of time; 
therefore learning. real 5eAnn, a short while. 
Leon, a lion; spelled also leorjan. Twi51m, » L understand. 
Ras, speaking, a discourse; cot)-a8, | Tulgre, f. Sth dec. understanding, 
a conversation ; feaAn-as, an genius. 
old saying, a proverb. TuZrinc, f. 2nd dec. the same. 
Sspursy, v. 1 surpass, excel ; from | Tus5riesc, adj., intelligent, knowing. 
Tan, very excessive ; yang, to | Tuizrince, part. understocd, 
act with excess, to oppress, to | So-éuj5rince, intelligible, compre- 
overcome. hensible. 
Sapugas, oppression, conquest, de- | Do-éuj5ryvce, incomprehensible. 
vastation, continual annoyance. 


EXERCISE LXXXIV. 
IDIOMS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. QM stay, yp pada 6 by agzaqoy le *éeqle compad ays 
yeyeyb «a bayvear le foglam? 2. Jr pada Zo deyrinyy 
leyob. 3. Cad pa, ro—a ata? 4. Wapt vad peayb ca- 
Kev, No do Sespbppup Jrabel yor (fit), veyee poslames cuyp- 
Zyr3 0a bays ppv vjop lLobaye me Yb, Spe deypizeaye “ Zaye 
Joovay capayyc (barking) g5adaqe (a beagle) any Zleann 
glear, ap a bee cayye le cesyy Zan eolup.” 5. Saojlym 
Buye peay-ptas ya focla ud vo labayp cu avo? 6. Jr 
pean-pad yao. 7. Br flop 434m pip. 8. Cyannor qrayb 
Flor Azad 2 9. Jp mynje do cualayd me m’atayp-mdyt °5 
a pad. 10. Up cualayp pean-prajce app bye eqle uayde? 
LL. éualap. 12. Ca meud? 13. Jr “jomds” pin. 14 
Do Cualayd me-feyy @, 6 p45 leat, Zupe pabarp “ co’ 
cytjona “le” bead “éo gle le” pronnac, azur co amp- 
sé le” leon, 15. Jr yomds” focal speanarpayl bydead 
agaynn. Bo cyce by 30 leop eolurp ayze yp veyeyb 
azar Aye daopnyb. 16. b-puyl aZad uayde corarple an 
t-peanduyye? 17. Ta, fo jt 


Na bj cayzeac a 0-715 an Syl, 
N& curt sngjor appt feandyp, 
Na h-abayp pac y-déanczayt cdypt, 
Wa b-ob agup vs h-yappe ondsp, 
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Na bj cyuayds azup vd bj bos, 

NA cyte]z do Caprayd az] a Suyd, 
No by mp-thosarpayl, ns dean TILOId, 
We ya b-ob 7 ma’p e151) duyc. 

‘Sy due coripaytle ay c-Seanduynes vad maze an Corh- 
aye 7. 18. bepuyl cu any py Jrabeql? 19. Taym. 
20. Tapp a lee any po; b-puyl cu ayy eypreaée le do 
Hoaptbpataye Zan focal ayn bye a pads tu foyy? 2). 
“Wy mupnze 30 copzeytyoe;” by po-yan peal (a while, a 
short time) a b-Fypayve azup apy Vllamayn, azar cad @ 
AN mae maya payb vjor wo eolayp apze "pa ta azam-ya, 
a0 tan’p an m-bajle? 22. Taimuyd 415 coritad avore 
Aye foan-prayce anu ayt pean-pgeulcaybs; b-puyl “ay 
ONlead Seca azad-pa, vp”? tH ATR dO SeapbypataypP 23. 
Dept pre-pay Zo b-guyl epor ayyZe vjop mo "ya ca azam-pa; 
ac deytm-pe nae b-puyl. 24. (Meazpe) Cupryys aye ro, | 
6 1053 “na mol azup ya cayy tu peppy.” Sypeped myre 
Yb le ééyle, Spt deppizeap Lon: | 

“Na cabaye do bee aye an Brceud real, 
Bo w-beypyS ay caob eqle ope’: 
*puayt eqpeeD le prenl paptpupzeaéra apt 546 caob, any 
ro béesppad bpesceatnarp “cya a5ozb yp pea’? 25. Jr 
mre do yosean aqit o b-guyl agad, dexpe cu, ZWAS rydyr, 
ARUP TH 4] O JUSeay Flas Spe optz, aZuyp cuyriyyys: 
“Jr mac Due Do Thac 5° b-porzapt @, 

Mée pp poSean duye OpnZeay Zo d-cteyZ pp pa Becype.” 
26. Cad @ deqt do Seaptbpacaye lep py. 27. Deyym 

Zaye: 

: “Waptg leyzeap a CoRape cyuy 
No # pay, le myaoy baok; 
Cojapae yaé y5abany pzyé 
6 pracap 6 dj Fo cytyuye.” 
28. 6 ca yb anojp « dem le ceyle a dD-tperp feare 
(in a trial of knowledge), bey AZAD ZvyatuZad ele. 
Aer Zlac uayny-pe 415 ywteacc Suyc, an corjaypile you 
Bem O'Dala Foo od wEeon: 
Dab mo teazars, 4 pS CyyY, va dean bape ap do 
‘Selb. 
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Fijop D aylve tu a fole map 6p, pa Usa yospon Derg; 

Hijo b’ syle tu a Z-cpwe paojpt, “vs Deypdpie pa Cao 
ejuuyé. 

Tr vjon Seapmad {| ap t-cu53 a zyuad (cheek, brow), |r 
sleseal 'ps 7p rouad ras (surge). 

Syljondyj1 ps caory dealb; a’ Clapyana fa deapig operd 

| (features) 

Sip ana pa Zeal Zne; do Cuadaspt fo Deus Fa ead. 

bs f : . . . : . . 

Ha meallad tu ay gole map opty ay beul map pop ya’y 
Stas Slay 

Ns ’p conp a cS péyth]Se (slender) reay53 4 7 Lan de 
Sttean ay de Seay.” 29, Blacaym ay bead borate 
vi mealleap me. 


VOCABULARY. 
Com (pr. kork), a crime; cdjpt, kéirh, | Wealcod, for mealcocays, would be- 
adj. just; justice. guile. 
Furreo3, a skylark. Seacmalt, from reac, aside, apart. a 
mMacsan (pr. wee-am), from macé, digression, an oversight, wander- 
soft, to affect, to move, to excite ing, error. 
to tears. Ton, search; aj cOyp, in search. 


EXERCISE LXXXY. 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. 
From the “Irish Melodies” by his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 
Fonn—" Yin Cajlin ony @ynjonnad.” 


} 
WU n-gleann An Oub-lods 'p lé ner EAod, 
"H aie nan fem furreos for A pyr, 
lyn ban Apo aylle, of cjonn An éuajn, 
Cusp nso CaopZeqn 65 cum rua. 
“oly bean, TA apn mo td, vf b-puys15 
“Ay MIE po, mebéid}S me fFeard ’mo lujse.” 
Fanaon! ip beas 00 Sus ra tne 
Sé cluay ip cleara mealicod’ muna, 

We 
Sj Cae 65, n& n-50nm-ril, 
2b cujn ayn ceyéeas, 6, ’p curp pyubal; 
Dus busn a 5nas. ’r nfort éogn léy 6, 
ot belé Vana céjle 473 gyolla Dé. 
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Cyr ayn bys Aye Apt Slusyp an yao, 
Clay pe A copredyny 16 yew Ea0b; 
Teds fof yo yap, de 1d, 75 d’ojdée 
Carpays a pal ley anna cerlige. 

I 
2hyn ban oa cere anor ’nn « lupe, 
TS re cum ruspinr vr cum p3je 
SUB pmusmesd ay veam, 5an car, Zan cpeo 
FA bet 6 catugan mya Fao, HAE. 
Zléc nfl aon clio, no clay, EApson ! 
O Saet]b mna, ca ceanamayl, pAopts 
Fao ca ’on A coplad, feud rs cps 
Cae Ay pyc na y-deon lé Fas. 

Jie 
Ban eazgla Zada, thf cneagza Zong, 
Bo cusp na heaqlle lean rf A longs, 
Ir Pnuaip do dsealpuys ban an Lad, 
O'folrys ree a oped ’p a 5né. 
Ip cpuae an cpopse, 4c AIR NA HArojtiys 
Opn do'ay7¢ a H-ayyugad 16 y-a caob, 
Do léym Zo dejpnedé b yer FAI. 
Tr teplg 16 pAanad fj, ra cert) 

uw 
Ml Lap vo Unne, a Sleann-oa-log,* 
Tue Caye ld Zlapad an Lae 30 mod. 
Do soda Zo Mall & cpuajse do ’n Thnaon 
2b dfeuz cnée 5nd8 ’P cpe peacipall cpojse-- 
Tyra Zuo do'a h-agan beats fuéajn, 
Do clojread ceol apt Fao an éudjn, 
Lé a payb ns cyoje ’y Ws Zleanca bynn, 
"Nua a v’eys A care geal 6’ cuynne 


* Glen of the two lakes. 


END OF PART IV. 
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PART V. 
FORTY-NINTH LESSON. 


CONJUGATION OF A DERIVATIVE ACTIVE VERB. 


Our readers must have seen in some of the Gaelic excr- 
cises that the future tense, and the conditional mood of cer- 
tain verbs have been presented in a form quite different from 
that shown in the paradigm of the verb mol, praise thou, as 
is shown in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Lessons. _ 

The fact is, there is a class of verbs which make the 
future tense terminate in o¢ad, and that of the conditional in 
oé4joy, and not in fad and in ¢ayny. It appears also that 
this class is by no means few, nay, on the contrary, that it 
comprises a vast number of verbs) They can, therefore, be 
fitly ranked under a special conjugation. 


THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Active voice. 


Examrte: Beannuys (eannee), bless thou; salute. In 
Scotch Gaelic, beannajé; Fr. benir ; benison, a blessing. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD—PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 

Wa ov Boaeir die Caeve ae, beannuy5-rmuyd let us 
2. beannuys, beannee, bless | “ beannuyZ-muyy Jf bless. 
thou. 2. beavnuysyd, bless ye. 

3. beannuyg-ad pe, beannee- | 3. beanyuy5-op, let them 

oo she, let him bless. bless. 


See Lessons 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, in which the meanings of the tenses, and 
their inflections are explained. 
INDICATIVE MOOD—-PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. beannuyg-11, 1 bless. 1. beaynuyZmuyd, we bless. 
2. beaynuy3-sp1, thou blessest. | 2. beannuszeys, ye bless. 
3. beannyuyZ-15 yé, he blesses. | 3. beanyuy5}d, they bless. 


The personal endings, (1) jm, (2) yp, (3) 18, for the sin- 
gular; (1) muyd, (2) €13, (3) 79, for the plural, are the same 


1 
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as the inflections of the verb mol, an example of the first 
conjugation. See “ Lasy Lessons,” page 54. 

The relative affirmative is beannuysear; as, ay te a 
beannuysesr, he who blesses. The habitual present, bear- 
yuyZeanny; as, 

me, I am in the habit of blessing. 


cu, r 
: rey th ” 
beannuyZzeann rv, * 
ri, F 
T]4d- ” 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Beayynyg-qy, vanny-inn, I | 1. beannuys-muyy, we used to 
used to bless. bless. 
2. Beannuys-ta, Ms 2. beannuys-ty, ys 
3. beannujg-a8 pe, 4 3. beannnys-o7P5 % 
PERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 


1. beannys-ap, vanny-as, I | 1. beannuys-map, we blessed. 
blessed. 


2. beannuyg-jr, vanny-ish. 2. Beannuys-bayt, you blessed. 
3. beannuyy pe, vanny she. 3. beannuyz-dap, they blessed. 
FUTURE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. beanndéad, Lannochadh, 1 | 1. beanyoésmuyo, beannoch- 

will bless. amudh, we will bless. 
2. beanydéarp, bannochairh, | 2. besynocsss, bannechy, you 
thou wilt bless. will bless. 
3. beannocayds pe, bannochy | 3. beanyocayd, bannochidh, 
she, he will bless. they will bless. 
CONDITIONAL. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. beannocarnn, vannochyn, | 1. beannocamuyy, vannocha- 
I would bless. mush, we would bless. 
2. beannodta, vannochd, thou | 2. beannocasds, vannuchy, you 
wouldst bless. would bless. 


3. beanyoéad re, vannochoo | 3. beannocajojr, vannocha- 
she, he would bless, deesh, they would bless. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. 

1. 50 m-beannuygad, go man- 
nyidh, may I bless. 
2.50 m-beanyuis-}p, go man- 

nyirh,mayest thou bless. 
3. Fom-beannuyse pe, go man- 
ny she, may he bless. 


Plural. 
1. 50 m-beannuysmuyd, go 
mannymudh, may we bless. 
2. 50 m-beanyusse]5, go man- 
ny-hee, may ye bless. 
3. 50 m-beannuys]d, go man- 
ny-idh, may they bless. 


With the prepositional pronoun dam, to me (duyz, to thee ; 


dd, to him; dj, to her; ouyyn, to us; daojb, to you; doyb, 
to them), this verb expresses a salutation; as, 50 m-bean- 
nude Djs Suyé, God save you; 30 m-beaynujse Dya Sao7b, 
God save ye. 


Infinitive, beanyugZad, bannoo, to bless. 
Participle, beannuase, » blessing. 


Note.— A noun is a word capable of declension only. A verb is a 
word capable of declension and conjugation also. The fact of verbs being 
declined as well as conjugated must be remembered. The participle has the 
declension of a noun adjective; the infinitive mood, the declension of a noun 


substantive. 


Verbs of languages in general are as naturally declinable as 


nouns.”— The English Language, by Professor Latham, p. 290. 


The infinitive mood, in Gaelic, and the active participle, have the prepo- 
sitional as well as the independent form; as—infin: 


beannusad, to bless. 


“Le” beagles: “pour” benir, for the puspose of bless- 


ing. 
“0” beannusad, to bless. 


Participles: %)5 beanyudas, 


308, after blessing. 


a blessing; yajt m-beannu 


VOCABULARY, 


bneatnui5,v-second conjugation from 
bneaé, a perception, Judgment ; 3 
breatnuy5, v. to judge, perceive 
in the mind, behold, observe. 

brig, force, power, substance; 5a 
bivg, witbout force, &c., useless ; 
puo 54 byy3, a thing of no ac- 
count ; bnyZman, solid, good, 
substantial. 

Dnotapie, a butcher (from broe, 
meat; raw, broken flesh). 


Coramlacc, # likeness; from co and 
rawmlace, root; paral, similar, 
like 

Janmnad, (eer-ree),an asking, an effort, 
an attempt; japyaydacc, the 
same ; root, janp, ask, seek after. 

Spolla, m. (fourth dec.) a piece of 
meat; a fragment, a joint; bro- 
ken meat; plur. rpollays, maylle 
lejr ns ppollajdyb, together with 
the fragments. 
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EXERCISE LXXXVI. 
Wy madad aZup a pHat. 


Po Foyd madad ppilla ap cyF bpdéaypre, aZap do by oul 
tape aban a bazle leyp, ’nuayp 00 bpeatyuyys pe a Copati- 
lnéc peyp Cran cepptué. Do rheap pe Zuyt madad eyle a by 
apy le zyteym feola : taynjc duyl AIT, 41) Days rpdlla a bere 
AIZe mA ayn Z-ceadya. Leyp ppp tuz pe papyysd appt, acc 
do tujz uayse an THe] by any a beul, Azur mat po do cayl 
an c-jomlan. 

Aype vjH Zany bys caqleeap Zo mye pud bpyFrayu 


VOCABULARY. 
2lyn fad, entirely. eé, forlorn, forsaken—a woman 
Deancyays, the prep. case of bean- bereft and alone ; a relict. 
Thleac, a widow; a contraction | De ZnSe, usually rZujft, v. to cease, 
for bean, a woman, and ciic]5- to give over, to slip or slide of ; 
to desist. 


EXERCISE LXXXVII. 


By 413 beantyteays ceaptc a wuz ub Zod mayoyy. Du- 
barpe an bean leyée fey: * Bo Beytyi Sa oyptead Svs 
Bf, beangayd pi ps 50 pan ls.” Do pyyve py atylays, ace 
tals ap, Zaye PRUE 40 Cease 6 bpere A]t FAD. 

Ny map theapmayd cryzeapt ama de Zyat. 

Note.— Verbs ending in 4% are derived, some from nouns, 
others from adjectives, 

From nouns; as, 


NOUNS. VERBS. 
Qler, a decree. Qlecuys, pass a decree, enact. 
Ble, a height, a joint (Latin, 8lcuys, to extol, to magnify ; 
altus, high). to thank God 3 3 mile alcu- 


ad le Dya, a thousand 
thanks to God; a y;rayer 
ever on the tongues of the 
Catholic Irish. 
Bapp, a top, a summit, a Bapyuys, to come to a top, 
swelling tide. to increase, to swell; to 
flow like the tide. Spelled 
buyipuyy sometimes. 
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NOUNS. 
Bary, death. 


Beany, (as if byé ayn), the 
felicity of life; bean, a 
woman, is from bé, a crea- 
ture, a being, and yy, fair. 

Beata, life, food. 

Cae, a battle. 


Céjm, a step. 


Crifoé, end. 
Cyiyé, trembling. 


Cuajnz, a round, a circuit, a 
visit. 

Cuprye, (co, with, tere, 
mind), recollection. 

Sorc, hunger, injury. 


| Jomad, many, a multitude. 
Ono, order. 
Pav (pr. pee-an, in one syl.), 
pain. 
Sol, the sun; yoluy, light. 


Tor, beginning. F 
Theop, a lead, a guide. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Apo, high. 

QAybj3, ripe; aypys, same; 
(from aj, an element, by3, 
of food). 

Ban, white, pale. 
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VERBS. 
BaruyS, put to death, kill, 
perish. 
Beannuys, bless. 


Beatuy3, feed. 

Cactus, to contend, fight, to 
tempt; CatuZas, fighting, 
temptation. 

Céymuy5, step, move, advance, 
stride. 

Crjocyuy3, to bring to an end. 

Cyyépuys, to quake, to trem- 

e. 

Cuajpeuys, to look for, to go 
around, to search for. 

Cuyripyy5, recollect. 


Sopeuys, to hurt, injure; vs 
popicuys mé, do not hurt me. 

Jomanduj5, to multiply. 

Opouy3, to order. 

Pyanyu3, to pain. 


SolpuyS (and foyly}3), to en- 
lighten. 

Torays, commence, begin. 

Threopuys, to lead, to guide, 
to direct, steer. 

és VERBS. 

Qprduy3, elevate. 

WUybuys and spurs, to ripen. 


Banuy3, to make white, to lay 
bare, to devastate ; to grow 


vexed, angry, mad—because the features grow pale when 


the soul is filled with anger. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Beo, living, lively. 

Boda (pr. ower), deaf; 
hence the common English, 
bother. 

Bos, soft. 

Buan, lasting, enduring. 


Cyt, still, silent. 


aon, slavish, condemned. 
Deanz, red. 


Dub, black. 
Fada, long. 
Follur, apparent. 


Fuayt, cold. 

Seuyt, sharp, sour 

Laz, weak. 

Waol, bare, smooth, blank, 
mild, harmless) Welsh, 
moil ; Latin, mollis. 

Wap, dead. 

2H lip, sweet. 

2 jv, fine, minced. 


op, large, great. 
Saon, free. 
SaySbyp, tich., 
Slay, safe, sound, 


Soyjtb, prosperous. 
Tym, dry. 
Unal, humble. 
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VERBS. 
Beoduj3, to vivify, to enliven. 
Bodpnyg, to deafen. 


Bozuy3, to soften. 

Buspuys, persevere, continue, 
make lasting. 

Ching, to pacify, to render 
silent. 

Daopuys, to condemn. 

Deapzuys, redden, blush, in- 
cite. 

Dubuys, blacken. 

Faouys, lengthen. 

Folly 1s, reveal, make known, 
pubhsh. 

Fuayuys5, cool. 

Seujtuys, sharpen, make sour. 

Lazuyg, weaken. 

Waolujs, to level, to sweeten, 
to appease. 


ZWapbuys, to deaden. 

20 [lr13, to sweeten. 

2iv13, to make fine, to ex- 
plain. : 

Wess, enlarge, magnify. 

Saoptuyy, to make free. 

S.dbyy3, to enrich. 

Sliyujg, to save, to redeem, 
to render sound. 

Sojpebuys, to prosper. 

Ttym]s, to dry. 

UidluyzZ, to humble. 


Verbs derived from adjectives have, besides the transitive, 
a reflective meaning, which is well exemplified in the verb 


derived from 
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Deans, red. Deap5zu13, to redden, to en- 
kindle; as, deaptzuys ay ceyne, kindle the fire; to make 
red with anger, to inflame, to excite; veapzuys 6, in- 
cense, inflame him; to grow red; as, deapgzujzeany fe, 
he blushes. 

And from ban, white; banuy3, to whiten, or to grow 
white—hence (1) to devastate, to make another pale with 
anger, to madden one; (2) to grow white, pale. 


Note.—The final 5 of the imperative mood, second person singular, is, in 
many parts of Ireland, not aspirated, and is pronounced hard. The written 
language favours the aspirated sound. 


“The pronunciation of 5 (hard and unaspirated) is,” says 
Dr, O'Donovan, “ one of the strongest characteristics of the 
Munster dialect.”—p. 60. 


VOCABULARY. 


peculiarly Irish—it adds strength 


Cheese, cajr; 2nd dec. gen. carre 
to the expression. 


(Latin, casews). Carr means also 
regard, love, esteem. Piece, grear, pfora. 
Crow (1) pryséan, (2) conn, ryonnds, | Snatch, 2615, r510b. 
from y 1000, fair; a hooded-crow, | Spied, do ¢conname, 
the corvus cornix—pryaécan; | Tree, cpan, m. Ist D. 
from priead, to grasp, to hold; , Window, rurneds, f. 2nd D, (from 
PMACAN jonsznac, or PryAcan ren, an old Irish word signifying 
epyoraé, a vulture; priyscan air); Fr. fenetre ; Lat. fenestra. 
na 5-ceanc, a kite, a ringtail; | Wing, r51aéan, m. dim. of r5rat, a 
Prmyacan Zea, a buzzard. shield—a wing spread out covers 
Claw, cnub; plur. cpuba, like a shield. 
How, osc; literally, “isitnot?’ how Wishing, o75 oujl (le oujl, with a 
fair, naé dear; how beautiful, wish) le ronn, with intent, pur- 
nac sluyn, The negative form is pose, wish. 


EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 
THE FOX AND THE CROW. 


A crow snatched a large piece of cheese out of a window, 
and flew with it to the top of a tree, with intent to eat it. 
A fox spied her, and wishing to get the cheese, thus planned 
his approaches: “O, fair crow,” said he, ‘‘ how beautiful 
are thy wings, how sparkling thy eyes, how (na¢) graceful 
(deay) thy neck (moynéal); thy breast (ucz) is the breast of 
an eagle; thy claws—I beg pardon—thy talons excel those 
of every beast of the field. But my sad sorrow! that thou 
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art dumb, and wantest only a voice!” The crow grew 
elated, and wished to show that she had a swect voice. She 
opened her mouth; down dropped the cheese, which the 
fox snapped up, and observed to the crow: “ Whatever I 
said of your beauty—of sense you have none.” 

Men seldom flatter without some selfish views; and they 
who listen to flatterers must pay well for such alluring 
strains. 


FIFTIETH LESSON. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 
To conjugate a verb in the passive voice, annex to the 
root of the active verb those endings which shall presently 


be shown. 
Take for the first conjugation, the verb 


mol, praise thou: 


cap, for the present tense, molcap 
tajs, or tj, imperfect tense, molcays 
To the | a5, perfect tense, molad 
root,mol, < pap (¢eayt), future tense, molpayt 
annnex | fajde, conditional tense, molpayde 
TA, Te, for the passive 
participle, molcs 


In this manner are formed all the tenses. 

Present-—molcap, which is the present tense also of the 
imperative, indicative, or optative, according to its position 
in a sentence: molcap, me, I am praised; or, let me be 
praised; 50 molcapt me, that I may be praised—the opta- 
tive formed by the use of Zo, that, like the French que. 


Oxnserve. In the passive there is no inflection or change in the persons 
of each tense. The personal pronoun or the subject must be expressed in 
order to distinguish the persons, whether first, second, or third; as, 


Singular. Plural. 
1. molcap mé, I am praised. { 1. wolcayt ppyn,we are praised. 
2. molcap cu, thouart praised. | 2. molcap p16, you are praised 
3. molcatt é, or j, he, or she, | 3. molzap jad,they are praised 
j is praised. 


In like manner the persons of the other tenses are cxpressed by means of 
the personal pronouns or subject after the single inflection, which is, like the 
past tense in English, common to all, 
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In the third person singular the secondary, or aspirated, and xo¢ the 
primary form of the personal pronoun is found to represent the subject. 


VOCABULARY. 
Cyne al (from cin, of the head, source; | 81)ju-feun, m. 1 dec., from 1yjn, fine ; 
and Al, offspring), clan—a race, andreun, grass, soft grass, smooth 
a kind, a class, a progeny, a na- grass, meadow. 
tion; pronounced with (1) scarce- | Sjol, gen. yjl, seed, corn, issue, race, 
ly articulated—Andwi. It is of children, clan, tribe ; rjol Dajbyo, 
the second dec. and makes the of the race of David; yfol Neat- 
gen. case cnéjl, knéyil. laq5, of the race of the O’Neills. 
Crum Zéean, present tense, imper- | Topas, m. Ist dec., gen. Tonpays, 
ative of cpuynny3, gather, collect, produce, fruit, fruitfulness ; pro- 
root; cy\uynn, gathered, rolled to- nounced thoroo. Observe how 
gether, folded; cjujnye, the orb, it differs in sound from Tanb 
_ world, (tharw), a bull; and from cab 
Soy, v, called. and cajtibe, thdiry, thairve, gain, 
Léj5éean, from 413, let, allow, pas- advantage, profit. “|p bean- 
sive imperative. mugée topnad do brlonn—lora,” 
Majoean, n. f. 2 dec. gen. mapoqne ; Dlessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
contractedly, mayone, and pro- Jesus. 


nounced majnne ; Latin, mane. 


EXERCISE LXXXIX. 

9. Azur a oubazic Dyas “ cpapynnyFtaqe” ya h-uppate 
cS EAOP Heat ANN don AYz, aZup bjSeads ay cote cy 
le feycrpnc. W5up do bj map ppp. 10. AZap do Foye 
Djs de’y uzyte cypyin, calor; AZup de Epayyoussd ya y- 
ulP5e, 90 Joye pe, Fammyeze. WZup do Copyyayftc Ds Zu 
bud rays py. LL. Asap oubsypc pe; cuzad ay calany 
geuyt, azur an lub ap & d-713 hol, aguy cpan coptays a 
beypeap coppad do pay a Eqneyl, a b-fuyl a pjol ann 
Ke]D ate on calor. WWup do by maze ppp. 12. U5ur 
tuz Ay calatiy mjvgeart, agup lyb a beypeap pjol de peyy 
4 cypeql, azup cpay do beppteap coptad de péype 4 Cyyeyl. 
AzZup do Conyarpe Dia Zuypt bad thaye,pyy. 13. WAZup d0 
ove ay Hoy azup ay tayoqy ay cptear la. 


PASSIVE VOICE—SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Take beannuy3, bless thou, to which annex. 


— Eayty for the present, 
—_ joe » imperfect, 
_ ad » perfect, 
_ te » participle, 
Change uj3 into o¢ap » future, 


—_ o¢ayd 5) conditional, 
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In the past participle te, and the other tense endings, «, 
in the suflix is sometimes aspirated and sometimes not. “The 
cause of this shall presently be shown. 


VOCABULARY. 


Corpapta, m. a sign, a mark, a token, 


print, vestige, proof; comanta 
nd cpojée, the sign of the cross. 
It is derived apparently from 
com, together, and Ayfteam, to 
reckon, to count—because by 
signs or marks objects are rec- 
koned. 


Logan, m. a luminary, a lamp, a 


light, a candle, from l6, (for) day, 
or 44, colour, brilliancy, and 
cian, a stand, a support, 


Ojéce, m. fourth dec., pronounced 


ee-che, and sometimes, especially 
in poetry, ee—night, as opposed 
to l4, day; noéc means a special 


night—this night, and is in op-" 


position in meaning to An jus, 
to-day; be ls a’p d’ ojbéc, by 
day and night; meadson ojsé0, 
midnight; apt uayp An meadoyn 


ojdée, at the hour of midnight; 
meadson na h-ojdée, the middle 
of ¢he night. This word, from 
its being aspirated in the middle, 
appears to be a derivative, and is 
derived probably from o76 or a6, 
an element, a symbol, a cause; 
and ce, or ceo, darkness. 


Ryasayl, f., a rule; derived from 13, 


a king, and 41, a wish, desire, 
pleasure; and, in a secondary 
sense, approbation, mark, impres- 
sion. From n43ajt is derived 
yaglugas, to rule, to direct, to 
govern, to regulate; mys 11A5- 
Alcs, religious women, nuns; 
from qyAgajl, is derived (1.) 
qagalcom, a ruler; and (2,) 
1 eojft, a ruler, from 
MAgluysce, ruled ; Latin, regula, 
a rule, 


EXERCISE XC. 

14, Azur oubsypic Diaz bySesd locpayy a ppenye vezrie, 
aZuy popesd pyad eyoip an la agup an oydce, azur 
bpSead ppad appt pon Corapda aZup aye pou apmpyye agzur 
att pou lacte azup blagan. 15. Wkzup dealpuyszead prad 
a Tpeuyt verre, cabaypic poluyp appt ay calaty. Wguyp do 
qyynead atplayd. 16. W5up do pyyyve Da Sa loepayy 
moyta, ay locpan jp md le qyadlugad ay lac; agup ay 
logpan 1p lugs do pysglugads ay oSée: a5zup ys preulea, 
17. Azur do cuyy Dia pao a ppeuzt verte le polup o 
tabaypit aye an calary. 18. Wkup le pyoslugzad arpe ay 
ld azur aye an ode, agur do pony e7d]t ay ypolup 
Zur oy doptcadap. AWDup do coyyarpic Dyas Zuyt bud 
mae py. 19. Asap do pyyve ay yyy aZup sy thapoyy 
ay ceatapimad la, 


VOCABULARY. 
QUpnryys, m, an animal, a brute, a) Sn)5caé, creeping, crawling. 
beast. Soylent, adj., clear, bright, Incid, 


aynnery, # live or dead stock, stuff, 
household furniture. 

Dealb, m, shape, image, picture, sta- 
ture, 


manifest, intelligible ; from yo, 
easily, and leur, light. 
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EXERCISE XCI. 


20. Agu oubaype Dyas cugayoyp va b-uypzte amac 
ay oul coppuyséeaé any b-pujl anam, azur eunlaye a 
feudar ezyjollad of cjonn na calthan faoy ppeup rorllesp 
vere. 21. Azur do Cputus Da myolla mopa, agzur 
Bae ule duzl beo, coptpuyséeac, a bes ya h-uppste usta 
do pet a Cppeyl. W5up do coyyayptc Dya Zupe bud tyaje 
rly. 22. sur do beannuyy Dis 189 475 Ads bySead 
rib copiptac azup “ leaénuy5)5,” Azur Yovads uppate no 
Gepaqpytgzead 5 aur “ Tjonad,” an eunlayé aqft ay calati. 
23. Asup do pyyne ay YoY aZup ay happy ay cuypzrad 
la, 24. Wsup oubayps Dyas cuzad ay calatiy waste av 
dul beo do paqe a eel, ypiveyp azup 546 wle yd 4 
poasear app an calam, azup bigeaca ya caltpay do pezpt 
& Zecqeal. 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 


VERBS IRREGULAR. 


The number of verbs irregular in Irish is ten. They are called irregular, 
mainly to conform to the fashion of grammarians, who thus denominate in 
other languages that class of verbs which differ from the common standard 
of conjugation. Irish verbs differing from the regular form are defective 
rather than irregular ; moreover, the defect is confined to one or two tenses, 
chiefly to the perfect. A certain very numerous class of verbs in Latin, like 
those defective in Gaelic, borrow the perfect from some obsolete verbs of 
kindred meaning, and yet they are not denominated irregular. 


“It is very evident,” says Robert G. Latham, “that it is in the power of 
the grammarian to raise the number of Etymological irregularities to any 
amount, by narrowing the definition of the word irregular; in other words, 
by framing an exclusive rule. .... This is the last art (framing exclusive 
rules) that the philosophic grammarian is ambitious of acquiring.”— The 
English Language. 


These Gaelic verbs are: (1) berpym, I bear; (2) berm 
(veirhim) I ave (3) clujnqm, T hear; (4) deanaym, I do ; 
(5) deqpym, I say; (6) ¢agaym, I find; (7) reycy, I see; 
(8) q31m, L reach; (9) ceydym, I go; (10) zj31m, I come. 

(1) Beyq (pr. be-irh, in one sy]. short), Eng. bear; Anglo- 
Sax. bearan; Goth. hawuns Lat. fer ; Gr. pépw, phero. 
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The several meanings of be}jt are: (1) bring, (2) bear, (3) 
carry ; as, beypt ay fo ay leabap, bring hither the book ; 
beypt warm ay leaban, bear off this book; (4) produce, (5) 
bring forth; as, azup beypz}d cu mac, and you shall bring 
forth a son; applicd to animals signifies (6) yean, (7) litter, 
&e. ; (8) to lay; as, beypeany ceape oub, ub Zeall, a black 
hen lays a white ege; (9) to spawn; (10) to obtain, to pro- 
cure; as, beyft buayd, obtain victory, beyjt beanaéc, obtain 
a blessing. It has as many meanings as the word “ bear” in 
English.“ The word ‘bear’ is used,”’ says Watts, “ in very 
different senses.” Or the word “ get” in the same language, 
which implies possession of, or at, any place or thing; (11) 
with the preposition aft, on, it implies seize, lay hold of, 
catch, overtake, beyyt ay, catch him (it); ay m-beype]s ime 
sqft, shall I overtake him? Ley (with) coming after beyp, 
gives the idea of taking away; beyjt leac @, take it away. 
These are the several meanings which bey, has in all its 
moods and tenses: byteyé, birth; 5 mo bneyé, from my birth; 
bpeyé, the offspring of the mind, i.e, a judgment, sentence, 
decision, determination ; 413 tabsypic bneyée, giving a judg- 
ment; byeyteath, a judge; hence the Irish pteacca byejtea- 
pay, Brchon laws; bpeséearpyap, a judgment. 
Boynim, I give—a form of cabarp, give thou. 


CONJUGATION OF THE TEN IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1 bey Active Voice. 

2 bert | 

3 cluyy | Imperative mood. Indicative mood. 

4 dean 

5 deqye | 2nd person, is the . Present tense, Sin- 
6 fg r root or theme. 3rd, — gular,yi,-1]t, - 15,(y'e)- 
7 pele ead. Plural—mujyp, Plus —ryuyp, -15, -7>. 
8 13, | -15, -d]P- 

» 9 ced J 

10 75 


Imperfect. , 
Singular—ypv,-é4,-a5 (re). Phural—muyy,-15,-djp. 
The Imperfect of désp is commonly borrowed from 3]; 
do, act; Zyj5-1) (whee-yin), I used to act, do, &e. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Caona-pfons (wine-berries), grapes ; 
from caona, the plural of caon, 
a berry (anything red, hence it 
means also a coal); and ¢jons, 
of wine, gen. case of rjon, wine. 
Dréy, f. 2nd dec. contention, strug- 
gling, endeavour, attempt. 
Dprey, v to climb, get upon; en- 
deavour, emulate, attempt, strug. 
gle; m/l aon Zan a5 one leir 
an clajde tc Apo, there is no use 
endeavouring to get up on a 
high ditch. Hence, opéjmine, 
a ladder, and dpteqne, warfare. 
Dims re arn rywbal, he went away 
a-walking—an idiom like the 
English “ he went his way.” 
Cytg, v. to arise; e775 ruar, rise 
up, z. dawn; M75 e715 An Lae, at 
the dawn of day; with le (with), 


leac, may it prosper with you; 
nfo ens leq, it did not pros- 
per with him, 

Fjoncan, a vineyard; from ¢jon and 
tan, land. 

Nf Wop le nas jaro, an idiom—they 
are not worth much; literally, 
they are not great (le tad) to be 
spoken of—le lends a passive 
meaning to pas. 

ThroPAul, m. 1st dec. a bunch, a clus- 
ter, a festoon. 


| Tryopstlad, adj. after the form of 


bunches or clusters; 30 crjop- 
AUlaé, in bunches, in festoons. 
It is commonly applied toa fine 
head of hair, or to berries on a 
tree. Snutan cryopall na 5- 
caojt-pjons, the torrent of the 
cluster of grapes. 


it denotes success; 50 n-e7y5 
EXERCISE XCIL. 
Any Spoyyac aZup ya caropia-fyoya. 

P'euluys pronase « reac 4 begjontan ayy apmpyp ay 
FoStaqpeyaazyte bape ya caopta-~jona Deniz, apuyste aZur 
14d NN a dD-cTpoPpayll Zo h-Aluyn, FeugZac, aype ya cptsobayb. 
Jr jomda ley azup opeym cuz pe puap oppea, Nuaaqye 
nape yf leyp O° mys pe aye ppubal o 4s leyp feyy3 “vy 
mp le PAd pad.” Tayo reaph. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
of bey is INZ-AP, AIT, TZ Tes aman, Aba, adaju 
Oy]t wee TUZ-AP tuz ye. ids a vee 


éual- HAP ase 
qypp-eap 


oe Solera ar 
eee OCA 2. 


ays ye. 
pypove re 


wee DETTE vee DUbpeap ... Subaypiz pan wee ae id 
vee FAS vee FAAP oe PUA fe. cee oe oe 
eee EOC 24. CoNHATIc-ap — coppyartic fe. _ See 
eee YH vee PADZAP, Pyaet-ap pact pe. aes H 
wee TCTS aa, Cad-ap, Oeac-ap CuayS pe... aie wae 
ver TZ vee TALI] C-eaf Tajyyc re ihe wee ee 
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¥-45 borrows its future from 5ab, take, Zab- 
FAD; neg. form, vj b-fuyseao. 
9 ced makes pAczad in the future. 


FUTURE. 
1 beypt 
2 bert a The initial consonant is aspirated. 
3 cluyy 
4 déan 
5 eqn 1 2 3 1 2 3 
6 pag FAD, EAT TL, rad. Famuyzd, FAS, Papo. 
7 
8 
9 
0 


Teyd 
1 as 10 a3), ~— tyocpad.—(See 52nd and 53rd 
lessons.) 
CONDITIONAL. 
The changeable initial consonant suffers aspization. 
berp ) 
berp Singular. Plural. 
cluyn 
rersy 
eat 1 2 3 1 2 ; 3 
pag PTF ADM) FO Fab (re). -amurp, “Fad, -Fappir. 
als 6 -43 makes Zab-¢a]00, in this tense. 
Mes 9 cays, pracprazppn. 
u13 10 %]R Oy = tjocearyn. 


VOCABULARY. 


Die, ready to die, a puéc bar. 

Espied, 00 connajtic, perf. from feyc, 
see. 

Fly, v eyzjol ; he flew with joy, d’ey- 
tyol 50 fonman. 

Ingenuity, pruaim, fir Feary reusry | 
‘nA neant, ingenuity is better | 
than strength. 

Necessity, cajll, f. pyaccanar cpuad- 
can. 


Pebbles, myn-éloéa, from min, small | 
| To quench thirst, tape do éorg. 


(Greek, petov, Latin, minus)? 
and cloéa, stones. 

Pitcher, cpujrein; 5nsd mo cnopde 
mo éputrejn, the love of my 
heart is my pitcher. 

Stooping and straining, cromas Azur 
THAoHAS: FHlAonad is a strain- 
ing or stretching which is made 
by a person when tired; or in 
going to walk fast, or preparing 
for any effort. 


EXERCISE XCIIL. 
THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 


A crow ready to die (in the state of death) with thirst, 
espied a pitcher, to which he flew with joy; but when he 
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came up to it and found the water so low that he could not, 
with all his stooping and straining, reach it, then he thought 
to break it or upset it, but he had not strength. At last, 
seeing pebbles at hand, he dropped a great many of them 
one by one into the pitcher, and by this means he raised the 
water to the brim and quenched his thirst. 

Ingenuity is better than strength. 

Necessity is the mother of (begcts) invention. 


OPTATIVE—REGULAR. 

50 W-beypt ) 

” bert 

» Brclyy Singular. Plural. 
1 NedtAN 

” y-deq]t 

” p43 

i b-pere 

” 3 - 

9) O-TETO J 
97 OMT15 

The particle 50 thus precedes the optative, and on that account the 

radical initial consonant, b, for instance, is eclipsed by m; ¢, by 3, &e. 


The tenses borrowed from other verbs, which now, from usage, belong 
to the foregoing or any of them, shall be explained in next lesson. 


2 3 1 2 3 
TAD, AT IL, edd Te. TANIUD, -AfD, APD. 


EXERCISE XCIV. 
Ql Ceapic aZur an cat 


Do “ éualays” (perf. tense of cluyy) cat Zo payb ceapic 
aptD TOY ANY 4 yead (nest): do cuz (perfect of bert) pe 
clays andy, azup ‘oubaypic” (per. of deypt) 475 “oul” 
(from c@j5) apceaé 553 cyanyor a b-puyl cu, a capo Slip 
mo Gplojde? an “ d-c75” Lom mayt ape bye « Seanad Sujc? 
B-guyl oye aye be ope? Jynip am a “d-cq5” Yom pd 
ype bE pan dora « Zabaype (inf. of bey) éuza0? Blac 
(assume courage) mypneac: na bjSead eazla aqyt bye omc.” 
“Bo payb mae azac,” aztp (aq, says, def v.5 pis an- 
nexed for sake of sound, see 53rd lesson) a1 éeajtc, “IP 
0615 Yom 50 m-besdyo plan 7yuayp pmdcap cu-pa uaz ” 

Cuarpc Zan cuypiead yp gear Zan a cabayqc. 
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FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 
THE PASSIVE VOICE OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Rure.—The general rule for the formation of the tenses 
of the passive voice is, to annex to the verbal root, for the 
Present tense —.... taqt (capt); of the indicative; of the 
imperat., optative, and subjunct. 
For the Imperfect... 
1» Perfect wee OO 
» Future see FAT 
» Conditional... pfayde. 
According to this the passive voice 0 


bay 

bert ) Present tense. 

clu) 

déan Indicative, Imperative, Optative, Subjunctive, 
deq]]t 

£43 is, (beypt) -tape me, cu, 63 Fpyy T1b, Jao. 
rec 

Ws Imperfect. 

ted Lap) ” ” ” ” ” 
ake 


-cayt, for the present (-z1, for the past) is annexed to each 
root; to which, by supplying the personal pronouns, the 
persons of each tense are formed. 

Note.—After »,-c of the suffix cayt, cy, is not aspirated ; 
therefore the present tense of clujy, déay, is clujycap, déan~ 
TAT 

Although the above rule is plain and short, it is not objectively 
correct; for it is not from the root precisely, so much as from the first 
person singular of each of the several tenses, active voice, that the indicative 
tenses of the passive are formed; just as in Latin—amat, amatur ; amant, 
amantur; amabit, amabituz. The perfects of the passive then are formed 

° each from its respective tense irregular in the active, thus: 


Perfect active. Perfect passive. 
1 puz-sp, I bore, WUZAd me, was born. 
2 tuz-ar, I gave, TUZ45, was given. 
3 cual-ar, D heard, cualad, and clujnead, regu- 


larly, was heard. 
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4 jyon-ear, I did, 
5 oubjt-ar, I said, 
6 puapt-ar, I got, 
7 conyarpe-ar, I saw 
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pypnead, was done. 

dubjtad, was said. 

pusptads, was found, 

copparpicad, from connasne, 
3rd sin.s pacar, the affect- 
ed irreg. perf. pass., was 
seen. 


The remaining three verbs are intransitive. 
(> The tenses of the passive have never the initial consonant aspi- 


rated, like those of the active. 


VOCABULARY. 


Fujptyonn, plu. reg. Fuipyonns, con- 
tractedly ¢ujnns and rune, 
(1) those that abide or belong to 
a place, the original inhabitants, 
the old natives of a country, (2) 
the crew of a ship, (3) the inha- 
bitants of a town or territory ; 
from rujn, to abide, await, rest, 
remain. 

3n)d, v. 2, third person sing., present 
ind. from 5ny5), I do, I act; 
like ago in Latin ; from it is de- 
rived 5nyo1), an act. It is pro- 
nounced as if 4 were not in the 
word, like the English “gnat” 
(pr. “ nat’). 

Babalear, m. Ist dec. conquest, pos- 
session, any landed property ob- 
tained by conquest or otherwise, 
from 5b, take, seize, get. At 
present it signifies a “holding of 
land,” a farm; b-puyl Zabalcap 
435.0, have you a farm ? 

3ab (yaw), has many meanings, pri- 
mary and secondary, (1) take; 
as, A5uy 5Abpayo me ppb bay 
FI MAp Pobal, and [ will take 
you to me for a people.—Evodus; 
(2) accept, rescue, 54b 6 ro 
usm, accept this from me; (3) 
catch ; as, TAyD a Zabayl 1AT5s 
they are catching fish; (4) seize, 
making prisoners of; an 5.Aba8 
6, was he seized; cayo 5 


they are seized (caught), impri- | 


soned; (5) get; (6) conceive, 
446 17 ann & bytojnn, she con- 


Baba, 


ceived in her womb ;(7) go, 
come, pass by, 546 cu5.1p, come 
to (take side with) me; in this 
sense it is by some confounded 
with the English word “ go,” as, 
3ab uayn, go from me, away 
trom me; (8) operate, practise 
it; 546 Ayn, beat him; (9) per- 
form, 546 abrtan, sing a song. 

Baba, @ participle: a taking or 
seizing. 

Babajl, @ noun: a portion of land 
ploughed by cattle at one yoking; 
a dividing of land. From this 
word and cyoye, or c7n—written 
in old MSS. cjno, (for no==n9, 
in sound, inGaelie)a clan, a race, 
is derived the term 55ajl-cynne, 
gavel-kind, the name of the law 
according to which the ancient 
Irish and Britons, as well as the 
Caledonians and Anglo-Saxons 
were wont to divide and sub- 
divide the lands of the chief or 
head amongst the members that 
composed the cine. 

Babayl, 2. spoil, booty ; (2) seizing ; 
a course, direction; (3) barn; 
v. to bind in fetters. 

Babsny, a gaol or prison, a pound; 
the term now employed for pound; 
a place in which one is in cus- 
tcudy or in fetters, 

(1) a fork, because with it 

farmers take (5b), or gather, 

what grows on their lands; (2) 

» pen, a fold; (3) a prong; (4) 
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a gable: (5) the rafters of a 
house, because like a fork; (6) 
the groin; (7) a descendant, a 
branch ; (8) a lawn between two 
headlands, hence the names of 
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places near Jakes, called “ ejojp 
Babal,” Adragoole. 

Wie, v. to quench, to extinguish 
MUG AN copnjol. 


EXERCISE XCV. 
(From Dr. Keating’s History of Ireland.) 

Ay ce do ZnS Zabaslear (conquest) eyjorcarpayl, vy 
thucayn ay teanzs bydcar poyrtne bp av ere (country, re- 
gion) cuypteap (pe) fa n-a pmaée; azuy yp mat py do 
Typve (from déay) Uplljam Zabsleap app va Sacranayb; 
YJop thué cTeanzs va Sacranaé de brys BUY FAZAS (perfect 
passive) fUypONN ya ceayZa do Coyprpeud pan cpye, azup Zo 
d-TayN]C be Py (and there came of that) an teangza do bet 
ait buy fp av Z-cpje 6 foyy « leyé (idiom, literally, from 
that time, a part—i.e., ever since, without any interruption) 


415 Sacpanacayb. 


VOCABULARY, 


Djbyn, v. (derived from d1é, want 
absence of, and bey, bring), in- 
flict, banish, drive away, expel; 
inf. opbyne; AB STITT, banish. 
ing. 

Bone ee gen.-c, banishment; dujl 
dibyfice HA FUlONe, a desire of 
the banishment of (of banishing) 
the inhabitants. 

Fustémap, adj. hateful; from fusaé, 
hate; and man, as, like, 

Stor, m. destruction, ruin, devas- 
tation ; ramor a5ur lom qf do 
nAwad, ruin and destitution be 
the lot of thy enemy. 

S3ryjoraé, adj. destructive. 

S5rjoras, the act of destroying. 

S3rjor, v to ruin, sack, wreck, de- 
stroy. 

S3ityorca, robbed, ruined, ransacked ; 
tA ye r5ttjorcta Zo bnaé, he is 
ruined for ever; bed we r3fy- 
orca, I shall be undone. 

S5yjorcosp, a destroyer. 

Téjrt, f. a witness, test, proof, attes- 
tation. This word is the root 
of the Latin word ¢estis, a wit- 
ness; for which lexicographers 
have found no derivation. It is 


one of the few British words at 
present retained in English. 

Tejrc, v.a. to try,to prove, to sound, 
to aver. 

Tejroear, m. proof, the act of testi- 
fying; a certificate, testimony ; 
tejrocar 06, the testimony of 
God. 

Teryméjp, f. the last will, testament. 

Up, adj. means fresh; jm tin, fresh 
butter; noble, generous; Gm- 
flocc, a noble race; as a noun 
it means (1) maiden or fresh 
earth, mould; (2) hence earth, 
as opposed to water, one of the 
four elements; (3) a valley, the 
green and fresh appearance of a 
valley; (4) a verdant aspect, such 
as a vatley presents; (5) land 
newly dug; (6) a grave; (7) a 
border, verge or end; as, 30 }- 
tin nd gArnpize, to the verge of 
the sea; (8) fire, G-cayl (fire- 
fly), a cricket. 

Uptan, a. a floor; from up, fresh 
carth, and lan, the midst; be- 
eause in houses newly built the 
Gp within the walls was, as op- 
posed to that without, in the 
(lap), or midst. 
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EXERCISE XCVI. 

(Selections from Dr. Geoffry Keating's ‘‘ History of Ireland.”) 

Jr sabaleap Pazanes do jwy3ve Yensire, re ry, taoppesé 
ps Sacpanad, appt pa Byeatyscab (on the Britons) map 
Beye rotor pe 6 b-uplap (the floor, the soil) ya Brycayve 
18d, ARUP Zaye ure euypeyony uayS Fey any a y-4)c]b, agur 
[Apt y-djbyptz caye Zo h-yomlan (entirely, fully) do Sybyye a0 
ceanss leo azup 4 paral céadna ry by tay le Scany- 
huptpe do Séanad ape Speayyacasb. Ope yy feyorpe av 
TeaNnZa do Spbyne Fan ay FUypyony dO’ apt TeanZa { 00 Sybytic, 
aZur ve byZ Zo ps1] mpay ya ceanZs do Spbipic appt, do by 
MATL AY Z-ceadya, mA pbipize ya EuypinNe Daye Teanyzs jf, 
AIT; SBE OA eye T1) (according to that) do by fuatrpap 
do Sjpeayyacsyb, aZur maye py vjoye youzabes (fit to be 
received) « teype aype Sipreanyacayb, 

From the conjugation of these verbs, called in Irish Grammar irregular, 
presented to the learner in this and the foregoing lessons, it is seen that they 
are perfectly regular in their numbers and persons, and are irregular only in 
this, that they want certain tenses. 

The tenses which make any show of difficulty to the learner, are the perfect 
and infinitive. 

“In language itself,” says Latham (‘English Language,’ p. 336, fourth 
edition), ‘‘ there is no irregularity. The word itself is only another name 


for our ignorance of the processes that change words.” Again, “The whele 
scheme of language is analogical.” 


REMARES ON EACH OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS, AND ON THE 
SECONDARY OR ACQUIRED TENSES. 


1. Beyym, J bear or bring forth, wants only the perfect, 
which it borrows from an obsolete verb, ptu35)1, formed, 
very likely, from po, very; and tu5ajm, I bring, give, be- 
stow. In the future tense indicative, and that of the condi- 
tional, ¢ of béyp is long béjppad, or beappad; future passive, 
béap¢ap; conditional, beappayyn—passive, béappzayde; in 
the infinitive or verbal noun the position of the final jt (being 
a liquid letter) is changed, and made to coalesce with the 
initial b, thus: 

Infinitive participle, byejé, brehk (and not beyptez). 

2. The verb, beypym, I give, pr. veirhim, distinguished 
from the former by the letter 6 being aspirated, has, as it 
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were, two handmaids, which supply it with tenses, not only 
the imperative, perfect indicative, and infinitive, which are 
found wanting, but other tenses which it does not want. 
These assisting verbs are tu3ajm and cabytaym (contractedly 
for cabayptym). From caba;p alone it borrows the impera- 
tive and infinitive, and along with the regular form béapipad 
supplies to the future the secondary form cabaypad (pr. 
thowarfadh), I shall give. 


Imperative mood. 


Singular. Plural: 
ee ae cabpamuyy, thowramush. 
cabarqt, pr. thower, cabpayd, thowree. 
cabpiad pe, thowroo, cabpapojp, thowradeesh. 


The infinitive, cabajpic, thowarth. 
Indicative Mood—Present Tense. 
beyym, cuzajm, and cabjaym; passive, present, (indicative 
and imperative), beypizeapt, cuzcapt, tabaptaye 
Habitual Present. 
bespieany mé, tuZany mé, and cabptany, me. 
Imperfect. 
berpyon, and TUZATYY. 

The perfect is from the verb ctuzaym alone, as shown in 
last Lesson: the perfect passive is cuzas, from the periect 
active. 

Nore.— The verb cabain, give, seems to be derived from the verb 
belttim, itself, and a certain prefix expressive of being, essence, a thing, a real 
gift ; and appearing to be related in meaning, and very likely derived from 
the old verb, cs, anz, is, are, which is found in the present tense of the verb 
vo beyé, to be—of which said ct, the infinitive, would be “cad,” a@ being, an 
essence, a reatity. Tabe]pym or cAbATYM, then means, I give in reality, E 
bestow, confer a gift, favour, or the like. With this meaning it has a certain 
force and strength, which the verb beyfty1 has not, and is on that account 
employed solely in that mood—the imperative—in which command, entreaty, 
is implied, and in the infinitive, because that mood, being a verbal noun, con- 
veys the idea of imparting gifts, cabanic (cAbantar—a gift bestowed.) 


The future tense of cabay, although composed of two 
syllables, receives not the sullix oéad, but fad, the future 
suffix peculiar to verbs of the first conjugation—like the 
simple verb beyp, for derivative and compound verbs follow 
in most instances the analogy of their primitives and sim- 
ples. 
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Ons. 1.—The correct spelling is cabanpao, suffixing-pad 
to the root cabsytt, which is preserved throughout, and not 
the phonetic spelling cyubpad, employed by Dr. Keating, by 
the translators of the Protestant version of the Bible, pnd 
others. 

Oss. 2.—According to Dr. Johnson the verb “ give” in 
English has twenty-two different meanings, primary and 
secondary, and receives nine others additional from the 
accessary aid of prepositions and adverbs, such as in, out, 
over, up, off, (as, give up, give over, give out, &c). These 
several meanings—primary, secondary, and accessory—the 
verb beyp1y1 (cabytsti) in Irish receives. But it is necessary 
to remark that cabsypt, beypt, and cuz have the meaning ot 
beyp, bear, bring ,convey, carry, along with that which signi- 
fies give; as, cabaqq éu54m mo éapal, bring hither to me 
my horse ; cabay usym ay t-ole ro, take away from me 
the evil; cuz pe ley sy meud a by azar, he brought 
with him all I had in possession. Thus the verb zabartt 
conveys in Irish ideas apparently opposed one to the other. 


VOCABULARY. 


from the Keltic 50, the sod, 
turf, or earth, it means mere 
possession of the soil for one’s 
use, but not to have the allodium, 
or original ancient right and title 

ceojl, an instrument of music ; to it which the patron, or chief 

azur tug re ley ann a adba lord, enjoys. 

réjn jad, and he brought them | ¢lojr, f, age. 

with him to his own dwellings. | lor, az. a sect, a class of people; an 
2tldo, adj. ancient ann atloo (adj.), t-Aor 65, the young; an t-aor 


Uldba, m. 3 dec. from A, an e ement; 
and ba, in life, living, or exciting 
life, vitality; (1) an instrument, 
especially of music; (2) a ha- 
bitation, fortress, palace; dba 


in ancient times, formerly. From 
this Keltic root the Latin word 
“ allodium,” freehold, ancient, or 
independent possession of land— 
a term for which there has been 
discovered no satisfactory deriva- 
tion, appears tohave been formed. 
Allcdium is opposed in meaning 
to feudum, a fief, or feefarm, i.e., 
land held from a patron, for 
which the client promises fidem, 
faith, or dutiful service. Taking 
feudum, or, as it was at first 
spelled foedum, to be derived 


aorta, the aged ; An c-Aor ceojl, 
musicians; Aor reanma na clan. 
rac, the race of playing of the 
harps—i.e., harpers. 


Dé, gen. beaca, life, existence; ran 


byé, in the world, in existence; 
Ant bye, at all; ouyne am bid, 
any person at all; Welsh, byd. 
As a prefix it implies everlasting ; 
as, byé-beo, ever-living, eternal. 


| Dneeam, gen. bneyéeaman, irr. 3d 


d. a judge, from bneyé, to hear, 
to bring forth, therefore, to bring 
forth in the mind, to judge of a 


tee 
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thing, to discern, to pass sen- m, gen, leags, a physician, Eng- 
tence. lish, leech ; Germ. lech. 


Dyeyzeamnar, a judgment; na cab- | Lé31m, cure, heal. 
ayn (give) Dreréearnar ayn | Léy5 (ley-ee), Scotch Gaelic, leugh, 


Aon esc, do not judge any read thou; Latin, lege, read; 

body. lé;5can, learning a lesson; reap 
Clanrac, f. a harp; from clap, a 1é1510, a man of learning. 

music board, and ryéead, pacify- | Locc, fia fault; vo geyb loéc, found 

ing. fault. 


Dans, bold, daring; from vo, bad, | Loécad, adj, faulty. 
contrary to; and Ana, agreeable, | Loécuys, v. find fault. 
The prefix mean, is an adj. sig- | Loécu5ad, the act of blaming, cen- 


nifying foolish, wanton (English suring. 

“merry” is nearly like it). From | Seynm (pr. shinm), singing, playing, 
meayt is derived the noun mejne, | creating melody in any way, 
or mite, wanton folly, madness, vocal or instrumental ; colaé ann 
Aji mine, mad, in a transport. reynmy, skilled in music; 013 
MWean-vana, therefore, means fen Azur 415 dArpra, playing 
fool-hardy. and dancing. 


LéjSesr, n. Ist d. gen, lép3rr, a cure, | Tuy, v. understood. 
remedy, medicine, healing, act of | T}5, v-comes. (See Thirty-fifth Les- 
curing. From téj3, (pr. lhey), son, Vocabulary to Exercise Lv1.) 


EXERCISE XCVII. 
(Selections from Dr. Geoffry Keating’s “ History of Ireland,” p. lii). 


Po Jeib (got, found) man an 5-céadya loée aye ay soqp 
reanma (of playing) ya Z-clappaé ayy Spon; aZup s deqye 
nac qayb ceol annca (that they were not possessed of a 
knowledge of music). Jr coprpajl, yan bpeyteati é-pay aye 
éeol ’pary m-byé, azuy Zo b-aypude (especially) aye ay Z-ceol 
Len (Gaelic) ro ya h-Gypeayy, sqft mw-beye aneolas 

pa pyaZlacayb beansy (that appertain to it) leyy, 56. 
Sseilina pac apt cuz (understood) Sean bupye Zuye ab (for 
bud, was) atilayd do bj Gye "yy-a pySeacc, pa leye (apart, 
separate), ley fey, arpayl dorpaqy 6/35 (gen. case of beas, 
small), azup ya b-uayple (the nobles) azup ya h-ollarayy 
do by ynnce (in her [Ireland]) any alldd Zupe cumadayt bpreyé- 
eatnarp, lessior, pyldeacc, ceol, agup pyaslaca cyyyte 
(certain) bo 6] aq bay any Syyyyv, azup maze ry vjore 
Cyeapos (honest) do Scanjhuppe bpeeeatonap meap-dana 
do Seanad ayt Ceol ya b-Gypeayy vo loécugod; agur ip 
yousne5 Lom (and it is [jon5nad] a wonder ‘fo me—Trish 
idiom, with me) nap le; Cambpenpip. . 6. Onn 
pj b-guyl pan bre pS Jp mo ayy o rpolany Cambpenrir 
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SipeanvayZ va ayn ay ceol Faosalac; a3 po mayt a deyqe 
ran cazbyojl ceadna (same chapter); “ any a adbayb ceojl 
stiayn do Seybym (I find) vyécyoll (the diligence) ay cynjd 
ro (of this people) forpolca mat do b-puylyo capt ay ale 
cppead 0’4 b-pacamate clipze 50 dorjeapoa.” 


FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


(3) The verb cluyy, hear. 


The third in order is cluyy, “hear,” which in the for- 
mation of its tenses is regularly formed after the model of 
the first conjugation; except that (1), its regular perfect, 
**cluypeap,” is commonly, by metathesis, or rather substi- 
tuting | in place of y, written and pronounced ‘* cualay” 
(irregular); and (2), that the infin. and part. form is ** clor.” 
Clujnesy, the reg. perf. is not uncommon. This verb, 
cluyy, may therefore be safely ranked among the regular 
verbs, yet it is here retained to conform to received notions, 
which regard it as irregular. 

With the infin., clor, the following terms in the Keltic 
and foreign dialects seem to have a strong affinity : 

Noun, cluar, ear, that which has (clor) hearing ; 

«cla, report, fame, reputation—what the public 

hear of one. 

Welsh, cZyw, hearing. 

Greck, ckAvw, to hear on report. 

Latin, elueo, to be talked of, to be reputed. 

Irish, clicac, adj. renowned, famed. 

Greek, kdvros and xAvtixos, renowned, famed. 

Latin, inelytus. 


EXERCISE XCVIIL 
THE TREES AND THE HATCHET. 
Na crap azup an cusd. 


A wood-man (feap-amuyd) came into a forest (cojll) to 
ask the trees to give him a handle (cor) for his axe (cua3). 
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It was not much he asked, and therefore the large trees con- 
sented (¢uz aonzusad) to give him the humble ash (gty- 
reap, and ¢uyyreog). No sooner had he fitted the handle 
in the axe than he began to fell (,eapprad) the noblest trees 
in the wood. The oak, witnessing the destruction (rlad) 
that was made, said in a whisper (15 5 of jpyol) to the cedar 
(reudajt), “ We lost ourselves when we gave him the ash.” 
(d0 caqlamape pron Fe]D "Duar CuZamMasi 56 ay Fuynfeos.) 

When the rich surrender the rights of the poor, they give 
a handle (to be used) against themselves. 

(4) Déan. The verb déay, “do,” act, make, is in mean- 
ing like the Latin facto. It borrows the perfect from the 
verb 3y15ym, Lact; root, Znjor, n. an act; and also the 
imperfect, 3,89, I used to do. 


Perfect. 
1 puygvear, 1 pySvamap. 
2 W301", 2 pdnabap. 
3 yugve pe, 3 pYyZvaoap, 


The regular perfect of 5mj6 is Snjée47, which, with the prefix to incor- 
porated, becomes jiy3nearp (3 asp). In the modern spelling % (asp) is changed 
into n, for sound’s sake. The infinitive is p¢.4yas—old form, dé¢anam. The 
subjunctive or secondary form of the verb after the particles, nac, nj, 30, is 
deATiNAM ; as, DE]1t fe NAC NdeSrtNAaymM (subjunctive mood), he says that I 
do not do; and perf. deainay ; deTt Te DAC ndeannsays me An ceapt, he 
says that (subjunctive perfect) i did not do the-right-thing (justice). 

Déan is very likely compounded of do and ZnS. That it is so, is seen 
more plainly from the spelling of the secondary or subjunctive form of the 
verb, viz.,Jojon3n MFO nedjonsnsim, that Ido. This form is clearly derived 
fron, do and BUSI 5 ; Déan, in process of time, assumed the present form 
from the older, ojon3aqm. 


(5) Deyp. All the tenses of deypy1 are regular, except 
the perfect, oubpay; the imperative, aba; “and the sub | 
junctive, abjtaym. 

Dubpar=vo bejpear (00, sign of the perfect, bejptear), 
perfect tense, from the verb beyny, I bear, bring forth, out, 
&e. 

bar, say,==, an intensitive particle, and beyp. 

Abyraym, L say, is composed ofa, and beyjyr. ‘The infini- 
tive is, do 148, to say. The passive of abpayiy is abancaqt; 
of cert, dezpiceajt; perfect, oubjtap, active; oubjtad, 
passive. 
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EXERCISE XCIX. 
My c-yolap sZup ay pyonyac. 
THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

Do byoar yolap azur pponnad a b-pad apmpyte ‘ya y-deas 
comupipana da Cele, ay c-polap aye banp cpap AyM1d, 
azur ay pounaé a Z-clayp faoy v-a boyy. La apydeyuagpt 
do by an fponyad amuyZ ZA0y DY cpt, do PyOHe ay yolart 
jonppuyse agp a culean 65 azup 00 25135 lejée @, d’a 
nead do faojl ry s beyé Go apd ap beallac ay c-pronnays. 
’Nuaype tape ay pyonnac a bale do cuz py] pao] ay polap 
o-caob ay beapza gealzayZ 00 ySve Py, aBup d' yaqtyto’ 
Jmpyde ay cuyleayn 63 uate. "Nuapt d0 convarpe py vac 
pab son thaye any beyé 415 GANAS pMpP]Se, 90 FZJob ayy a 
beul cpopllpean by a d-ceyne Zapp S;, AZup 90 Cuyye Faoy 
yn Z-cpayp, lapayes Yon an c-polap le an-eagla 8; fe1y 
azup o's heal, agar a Guy 0’ ualaé aypéy ay cuylean a 
Syulcpus py are DAU arp pmpyde, tabaypt appt aqy 

Ny Lay cjopan paopt 6 dposaleap ya muynzipe faor, sift 
4 Seanann ye plod. 

Observations on the Irregular verbs—continued. 

(6) Fag. In pad, get, find, the sixth of the irrecular 
verbs, the only teuses not following the normal mode of 
conjugation are (ruatar), the perfect active, and (guapad: 
and pty), the perfect passive ; with ¢uysiyy, would get, the 
conditional. Se;bym (like 5absjm), a verb of kindred mean- 
ing, signifying to get, supplies, most commonly,the imperfect, 
Suture, and conditional tenses. 

Frit, was found, although not much employed in writ- 
ten or spoken Irish, is still not unfrequently read and heard. 

(7) Fee. The Gaelic verb, signifying to see, to look at, 
is expressed in Irish by the term yeyc, see (vide) and cydjm. 
In the imperative mood the word athape is ususlly heard, 
and deapc; Gr., dépxa. 

Fejcym and cydjm are each conjugated regularly. In 
the perfect, however, connapicar, I saw, is the form. This 
term, connayicar, is equal to “ con,” together (Latin, con), 
and bdeaticar. Connacar, I saw, is another form nearly as 
common, derived from coy, co, and feycear, regularly formed. 
{rom feyc, see. The inf. isirreg. ¢eycryy, and by the inter- 
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change of cand r—reyycyy, to which c is sometimes annexed 
for the sake of strength, thus, geypeyne. The perfect passive 
is, strangely enough, “ ¢acar,” as well as  connapcad.” 

(8) The irregular features of yy3, reach; and of (9) ce}, 
go, have been already shown (see p. 320). 

Ris makes its inf. poécayy; and c@]5, inf., do Sul. 

(10) The conjugation of the verb zy5)m, I come, should 
be well known, for its use in Gaelic is very common, being 
employed with the compound pronoun lor, with me, leac, 
with thee, leyy, with him, &c., to express the English words 
can, could; as, 

T15 hom, J can—literally, it comes with me. 

Gz leac, thou canst. 

T5 lesp, he can; cz lejte, she can. 

Gane hom, Iwas able, Lcould—hterally, it came with me. 

Gjoceays lom, L will be able; conditional, cyocraynn; 
infin. do teaée. 


VOCABULARY. 
2tmlear, misfortune, iN-luck; from ; (from ro or ¢o3, respect, enter- 
At). a negative particle, and lear, | tainment; namad, an enemy, 
_ Tuck. i.e, the entertainment given a 
2Anac, help, power. foe ; mockery.) 
Dapamayl, opinion, Japbal, a tail; (from |.n, aft, behind, 
Cleacc, v. to practise, to experience, and ball, a member.) It is pro- 
to exercise. | nounced as if myjabal, transposing 
Dul, a trap, a snare. j and 7 respectively, 
Carpapseacc, lightness, fleetness, | Socnojseaéc (from ro, happy, and 
smartness, the fact of being re- cnojde, @ heart), light-hearted- 
lieved of an incnmhrance. : ness, case of mind. 


Fonamad, jeering, gibing, mocking; 
EXERCISE C. 
Ay Sjonyac Fay papbal. 

Do Zabad Syonnaéd ayy oul, ayp Zyepm japibayl noe b’ 
feat lerp  pagzazl? yn  dpazH ya bays Zabeo aye pao. 
Nua Oe ys pe amac faoy ’y t-paoSal, do “ pacar” 36 
50 pd@aNFase Fonatpad Fao. B’peapp leyp bar ’ya 
eapba Japbayl; aéz 6 Eaqila nae pad spaé arp, bud ryan 
lejp an bal a b' feappe o Cup amps atbleap. Uyme ryv, 
“tuz” fe cujpead do ya pponyays a teace Zo h-njle a3 
dal. "Nuaype broape uzle cpuynysée 00 Labayp leo pa brya- 
Zapa po. “NPL Pop 475 veae azazb aypt bye beo, cad & ay 
Tan po-cpopdoace’ azup GarguSeacta Ta oft aporp app Zac 
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cacy. Ny bepSead ay for fo azam, cyte, act muna a1 
cleaccugad * usr” me. WUSur ler an ceape # psd, cad 
@ an caypbe anoyp Fey ca any janbal.  Beguyl mare aye 
bye do Fpopnse ann? NyLete: yp mop ay c-yonznAad TA 
open Zumt Zlaé yb leyp co pada po? Le bun lear a cup 
porba 1b by gony anrbop op ay corppad fo a S6ayad Sao1b. 
“ Feycss,” do “uz” mre yompla daopb—sjp pr peasy 
rompla na teazar53 rorllpigeany ay Zyjor) deaseyucqy av 
ze beypear an comarple. Deanayd map ry, map d0 
w5ve mire. Bazyyd dfob ys paptbals zrane pry o ’y la po 
AMAC. 

Ayn an corarple po a élor,? do “Eappye” peantpyonynac 
a lataqyt a5up tug map ro ppeagad: 

“Se mo bapamayl, « dune thurpepys, pac arlays beans 
comartile uaz, Da m-bs Feporq leac od’ yaybal Fey Pagal 
ant app.” 

In the shortest compass the fullest elucidation of the irregular as well 
as the regular verbs has been, in the foregoing Lessons, presented to the 
reader. 

The irregular verbs have been grouped so as to give to the ten only the 
same inflection as far as possible. 

Few as the number of irregular verbs is, they could well be made fewer, 
Some verbs in Irish form, it is true, their infinitive mood and participles 
differently from the regular mode, but they are not, on this account, irregular. 
To increase the amount of irregularities “ is the last art that the philosophic 
grammarian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology reduces irregularity 
by making the rules of grammar not exclusive but general.”’—Latham on the 
English Language, p. 336. 
mS > The verb 1%, eek, eat (Latin, ed-o), changes < into 
yin the future and conditional tenses. Jrpao, I shall eat; 
jorestun, I would eat. 

The change from ¢ tor is phonetic; the use of o before it, as found in 
MSS., arises from collating the vowels broad with broad, 


VOCABULARY. 

Crane. conn. lerr, lerée, linn, hb, leo); Sn- 
Far, adj. naman, mere, noun; (fat- dit15, to hoist; root, anc. high; 

ness,) me1é, rule, tom, with me; leac, with thee, 
Goose, f. 56: Gr., xqv (ch and g are &e. 

commutable letters); German, | Jeopardy, 558; ajmrjn 54d, time 

gans ; Anglo-Saxon, gés; Latin, of jeopardy, danger, commotion, 

anser, m. and f 3 Ger, ganser. distress from without, persecu- 
Get off (tu), get away, hoist one’s tion. 

sails, get out of a place which is | Sportsman, rean reql5é, literally, a 


dangerous. is expressed by ie! man of hunting, rejl5e being gen. 
words Anougad tom, (lear, case of reyl5. 
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EXERCISE CI. 
Na geabdo (pr. gé-06-a—a short), azup ya coytpa. 

La aypyde do bydapt Zeada agup copys ayz yee art son 
mMacaspte aZuy do Taye vs Eft reylge ota. 9’ WpouyZoaye 
ya cozyta leo, dt bpayt eadzpiom; act ya Feada a by cpom 
agur pamare 54648 yao. 

Ayn aympyt 5994 Tp Fopup do 7n rhuyyryP TA Zan Meyt 
54) maoy, 47154545 leo, 


VOCABULARY. 
Allow, v. le13, ceadurg, bey ceand, hence, provender; everything 
would not allow, n) ley5paAd; na that supports beasts. 

BEeATEAS CCAD. Brab, v to stop, to hinder, to keep 
Cur, cupllean, all to one’s self, to cram. 
Fodder, fooan, (Ger., fuer; Dan., | Spabame, a hinderer; a mean fellow 

foeder ; Anglo-Saxon, fodher ; who keeps all he can, and annoys 

Eng., fodder ; Latin, fodrum.) others. 


From foo, the sod, earth; ard | Manger, manpac, maynréan. 
an, ploughing, springing from; | Miserable, ruapac. 


EXERCISE CIL 
THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


A dog made his bed in a manger, and, lying on the pro- 
vender, he would not allow the horses to touch any. “ See,” 
said one of them, ‘* what a miserable cur! that neither can 
eat it himself, nor will he allow those to eat it who can.” 

Never act the cur through selfishness. 

Na bj do Zpabarpe Zo deo. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


According to the strict meaning of the term impersonal 
there is, in Gaelic, only one—vajt ljom, methinks; dajr 
ley ¢@p, he thinks himself, in his own opinion; d4j is, 
perhaps, a form of dey}1, says. 

Verbs, like the English, “it appears,” videtur (Latin), are in as great a 
variety in frish as in English. But no philosophic writer can admit that 
this class is impersonal, since the pronoun or sentence is, manifestly, the 
subject of such verbs, which are, withal, invariably found in the third person. 
Hlence, in point of fact, such verbs are not impersonal. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
These are more numerous. For the English “quoth he,” 
the Ivish equivalents are, “aj re,” and op re; ol fe; o> 
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¢ad (he relates). There are others—fay, he resigns, ytelds ; 
EDT, Ae knows ; yy gulaqy (which is, very likely, from nj, 
a thing, and yulayp, necessary), it is necessary ; tapla, 2 
happened ; concap, he fell. “lp,” says, takes y final, 
when followed by a vowel; as, aitp an Laoc-éeoyl syn, 
“says the warrior bard.”—Song, Zhe Minstrel Boy—Lrish 
Melodies. 
VOCABULARY, 


bneatnws (from bret), perceive, | Cneac, plunder, booty; mo cneac, 
judge, look into, observe. my ruin, alas! my woe! 


EXERCISE CIIL. 
Ay -pac-oub agup ya madayd alla. 
THE RAVEN AND THE WOLVES. 

D Jann Fraé appt ya madd alla popon dv’ a Z-cpeac 
uata, maze Zeall sun prab pe "nna Z-cupdeace appt fread an 
lac, ade “tuzadan? an gpeagnad po $6. Ny pipp-ne, 
aét an cpieaé do lean cu; agup taqur py (moreover) do 
“Seana” cpeaé djny Fey) da d-cUsTEAMuTY (if we should 
have fallen). 

Ny fe at an pud a sndeap dupe, aéz ay yyrpy le a 
Sypdteayt 6 yp cope Suzyy bpeatyugsad. 

EXERCISE CIV. 
THE TWO MEN AND THE HATCHET. 

There were two men (beypz) travelling (rjubal) together 
along the same road, when one of them met with a hatchet, 
which he took up and said, “ Behold, what I have found.” 
“Do not say ‘1’ (mipe), says the other—say * we’ (f10»-ne) 
have found.’” After a short time it happened that the party 
who lost the hatchet came up and seized (5b) the man who 
had it, as the thief. Oh,” said he, “ ‘ we’ are undone.” 
(ce pion tapz). Do not say ‘we,’ say ‘I,’” replied his 
companion, “for it is not right that one should have a share 
in the danger (505) without having had a share in the pro- 
fits” (caytbe), 
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FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON 


ADVERBS. 


An adverb is a word that shows the time, manner, or circumstances of 
an action; as, John walks hastily; John walks with haste; “ with haste,” 
or “hastily,” points out the manner of John’s walking. The expression 
‘with haste” is as much an adverb as that other ending in “ ly,” according 
to Dr. Priestly, who defines adverbs to be (1) ‘“ contractions of sentences ; 
or (2) clauses ‘of sentences, serving to denote the manner and other circum- 
stances of an action.” 

(1) In the eleventh lesson, page 49. part J, it is shown that adverbs in 
Irish are formed from adjectives, by employing immediately before the latter 
the preposition 50, with (equal to cox or ew, Latin), as, nas, new; 50 
nuad, newly, de nove, This class corresponds with those denominated by 
Dr. Priestly ** contractions of sentences.” 

(2) There is another class which are nothing else than “ clanses of sen- 
tences,”” composed of prepositions, nouns, pronouns. It is of these latter 
the present Lesson shall treat. They are common to every language ; as, 
wherefore, i. ¢., for which ; therefore, ie., for that ; quam-ob-rem (iatin) ; 
guem-ad-modum, scilicet (seirc-licet); videlicet (videre-licel) ; pour-quot 
(french), 


ADVERBS. 


A b-pad, a-far; from s, in; and pad, length. 

Qt b-pad ap yo, far hence (in relation to time or place). 

A b-fad pose, long before (in time or place), 

A Z-céeyv, far off (from a, in; and céyn, dat. case of cyan, 
remote, distant, foreign, tedious), as to time; qf cyan 
tor) c& ctu siuys, I feel you are long absent; as to 
place; 17 pada 0’ yn Lath a ca «@ 3-céqn, one is far 
removed from the (friendly) hand that is in a foreign 
land; cyan, n; plur., CIMT; TA FE YA “cpayts” S 
Convaype me tu, it is ages since I saw you—I have 
not seen you this age. 

A Z-coripyujdc, always, continuously; from a, and corpyuyse, 
abode; t.e., abidingly. 

Amac, out. 

Amuys, without, outside. The difference between amaé 
and amuy% is, that the one is connected with a verb of 
motion; as, cey3 amaé, go out; the other with a verb 
of rest; as, c& me anys, Iam without. 

Winapac, 


hina peat, ¢ to-morrow. 
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Ld aif pa thaypesc, to-morrow. 

Arp sir, back. 

Ayn ay sdbapt yy, therefore. 

ip ball, on the spot, presently, very soon. 
Ayp byz, at all, in the world. 

Ayn e151, with difficulty. 


EXERCISE CV. 


Wy yaoléu azur ay tpeudayd. 
THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 

Do by madsad alla ayy, a by “a bead’? 475 bpeaz 
(watching) ajp cpeud caopays, aéc vjopt pynne plod (slaugh- 
ter) ayn bye opps. By feayt an cneyo a 5-cormnuyde” 
FAO] Ampap pac prazb any aéc Zadays. D’ fan, ay madad 
pamadae a b-pad ayoripic (a length of time) ’pn a Se45- 
comuppayy Zan 6scdipt ayn bye a Seanad. “ Fa deqjte” (at 
last) do faoyl ot cTteudaydS Fup capad ceanya (gentle) é, 
agur “arp an adbap ppp” (therefore) cuyp r@, 475 dul 6 
Bayle S6—nya cropard paoy y-a Gupam. Ny cuypze (no 
sooner) fuayt re fazll (opportunity) “na do tue apt ya 
caopays boéta a5ur nypve rlad a5up cpesé (spoil) oppa. 
Wiz teaéz a bayle bo yn THeadalS Copyaric fe an c-47 
Mop a pyNHeAd Fad a’p by -pe “anus,” azup Fay: ama- 
dan mon mé! tujl me an meud fo "nuarpt tus me cupam mo 
Eaoptays 50 byéearbyac. 

Jr meapa captad realltsé ’na parhad rollupad. 

VOCABULARY. 


Comaine, f. 2 dee. protection, favour, Fain, v. watch, observe, attend. 
patronage; as, in the Litany, Fajne (far-ye), (1) watching. watch- 


cunAmU]D TIN Fel fac] do fulness; (2) a watch, hour of 
éomatic, we put ourselves under | the night, a timepiece, or watch ; 
thy protection (“we fly to thy (3) the vigil-hour, or dawn, 
patronage.”) The word is spelled “rayne na maione,” the dawn 


thus, comanarc, in many places. 
It is derived from com, together, 
with; and anad, aid, power, 
This latter is itself from the root 
an, a plough," and means (1) 
supporting, defending, (2) the word rayne of itself signifies (4) 
power to support and defend ; the top of ahill, height. “Fame” 
amar, a habitation, comes from is the exclamation addressed by 
the same root. the peasantry to one in danger, 


of morn; Lué= fame (people- 
of-watching}, watchmen; cnoc- 
Faine, a watch-hill—a special 
name applied to many hills 
through the country; hence the 
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implying “ watch,” “be on your exclamation of the Irish soldiers, 
guard,” “take care.” Itis a mi- in the hour of danger, from the 
litary term also, as Dr. Keating term Pharao, King of Egypt— 
remarks, like that of Frenchmen, one instance out of the countless 
“ yardez.”” One is astonished at calumnies which ignorance of the 
Stanihurst’s ignorance and im- | people and of their language have 
pudent, glibness, deriving this ! given birth to. 


EXERCISE CVI. 


A dey Scavphunpe ay cay bpd Srpynnays o75 comppaé 
(contending in battle), yo 013 bualad a ceqle 50“ y-absiapo” 
Mt comayjic, de Fut apd Pharo ! Pharo! azup paols 
re-pay (and he thinks) zupt ab’ 6 ’y b- rocal, Phaytao, b’ 
ait do 145 ya SzZipre cleaccad leo, mat Gomaypic 6; 55 
vf Flom 85 rs ir jouan & azur (for it is the same as) 
“paype, EATTte 6,7 015 1145 lerp an porn eqle (the other 
party) a bee appt a Z-copread stiayl dey ay Francaé 
“ gardez, gardez,” at) Tay do C15 fe » Coruyips sin) Zaayp 
(danger). 

ADVERBS. 

Any ace, near, nigh; ajce, de., farce, nearness; from 
rocur, Welsh, agos, near. 

Ayy Ape, on high. 

Ayall (=s, an, oll, see KS> below), over, hither, to this 
side; always eoanected with a verb of motion ; as, tapipt 
anall, come over. It is the opposite of anon, to the other 
side; as, oul anon azur anall, going to that side, and to this 
side. wavering, changing from side to side. Myon and ayall 
convey necessarily the idea of motion. Whenever a state 
of rest is implied, the adverbs employed are « bur (for o 
b-pogurp), on this side; éall, on that side; as, ca ye a buy, 
he is on this side (not ayall); c re tall, he is on the op- 
posite side (not avon). 

@ bay azup call, here there, hic, illic; on this side and 
on that (when a state of rest is implied). 

Avon azar apall, hither, thither, kuc, illue ; to this side 
and to that (when the idea of motion to a place is conveyed). 


(> elnon (1) is written also ayoll in many instances.’ On this account,ané 
because it is in meaning antithetic to yall, which ends in U, its derivation 
appears to be from the preposition oll, above, superior, yonder, higher; and 
an, the; Anon, i.e, Anoll=asn, the, oll, higher, yonder (caob, side, or lert, 
half, being understood) ; (2) Anat, hither, to this side, is a contraction for 
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6, An, oll (6 from, an, the, oll, over, above); (3) tal is derived from the 
same word, oll, and c, a prepositive, like r. in puar, or rather the remnant 
of the preposition do (omitting o, and changing d into ct); (4) bur is a 
contracted form of 4 b-fo5ur, ie., an (cAob) fozur, the nigh side. 


The particle an, the prefix to these adverbs, is considered by Zeiiss to 
be the article, and not, as others think, the preposition. 

Ql sllod, of yore (for ary t-am allod, the old time; or for 
ayy [am] allod, iz the olden time). 

Ql dear, southward; or, from the south. 

ity oyft, eastward ; or, from the east. 

Zin jap, westward ; or, from the west. 

YW d-cuayé, northward; or, from the north. 

Note.—%n dear, meaning from the south, is a contraction for 6 an dear; 
so also An ott, from the east; for 6 an om; An An, from the west; 6 an 
jsn—6d, from, being omitted, ln sear, the south (in the nom. case), is com- 
posed of the article an, and the word dear, south, right side; also an dear, 
is for ann dear, in the south, according to the grammatical arrangement of 
the context or sentence.—See “Hasy Lessons,” part II, p. 128, second 
edition. 

Ay yoer, to-night; sometimes ojée is added; as, an 
ojdée yoés, this very night. Greek, vues; Latin, nocte ; 
Saxon, nicht; English, night. 

Qy ud, to-day; an la ’y yud, this very day; au jour 
Thui. 

Ay yeasécapt, externally, for, any feaccap (the initial 7, 
when aspirated, being omitted); root, reac, apart, outside ; 
yeaccapt, More apart. 

Ayn soy-feaét, together. 

The word uar means above, high ; hence uaral (uar-al), 
high-born, noble; uajrle, nobility. 

So, jor means below; hence jyeal, low-born, lowly, hum- 
ble; ay c-sor jpeal, the common people. 

Whenever Irishmen wish to express the idea of motion up, or motion in a 
downward direction, uar and jor take an initial r; as, puar, upwards ; rfor, 
downwards; ruar Azur rjor, up and down (active). - 

A state of rest above is expressed by yuar and ffor; as, cA) fuar (thaid 
huas), they are above ; c4jo yyor, they are below. 

Motion from above is expressed by the form, an udp (i.e, 6 an usr); 
from below, by an jor (for 6 sn jor). 

Hence, Anuar signifies down ; as, tant Anuar, come down; é e., come 
from above ; Anjor, up; cyt Anfor, come up; ze., from below. 

Oin, east; for, eastward; 74n, after, west; ryan, westward; follow the 
same analogy. The initial r is perhaps from the preposition Sur, towarus. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Teann, adj., tight, stiff, straight, 
terse, independent, stubborn, 
hopeful, strong, reliant: naé 
Teann ct, are you not stiff? how 
stiff you are; ca me ceann, I 
am stiff; ca re ¢o teary le | 
reann a bnses (pr. braha), | 
he is as independent as the miller | 
(literally, he is as independent 
as the man of the mill)—not in | 
any dread of being in want of 
food. Una, bras, and bro, is 
the Gaelic of hand-milk or quern, 
bys appears to be of the same 
root as the Irish byac, an arm, | 
French, dras, the hand-mill being 
worked by the strength of the 
(bjtac) arm: 

Ban eazla Fo replorc¢as an Saranac 

“ ceann” 

TED Ap do Cpe, Nd Aon dLAOTS 

AY DO écann. 

dread that the cold-hearted 

(ceann) Saxon will tear 

One cord from that harp, or one lock 
from that hair.—Song, Though 
the last glimpse of Erin. 

Teann, having 50 prefixed, becomes 
an adv., meaning stiflly, tightly, 
independently, &c. 

Bhs FALNE na plabnapse & cpays pny 
“50 ceann.” 

Covering the chains that galled us 
pressingly.—Song, S¢. Patrick's 
day. ; 

Teann, a prefix—as, rat, enough, 
plenty ; teannyaé, a surfeit, as 
much as one can eat, or drink, 
or possess; 3l.c, hold, receive ; 
Teann-alic, tightly grasp, &e. 

Teann, v., press on, move, force, 


hor 


Nor 


hasten, tighten, press together ; 
Greek, reww; Latin, fendo, te- 
neo; Welsh, tyinu. 

Teannuls, v, cause to be tight, 
Straight, to fill, to cram. 

‘Teann, n., dint, force, stiffness, pres- 
sure, le teann Acre, from the 
pressure of age, from dint of age. 

Teannas, a participal noun; from 
Teann, to fasten, to draw near; 
AJB Teannad leq, drawing nigh ; 
a surfeit,a cramming, abundance; 
TP MAINZ A pacads aye banyays, 
A5UP A TEANNAG AZE te, it is 
woful to get (money) on bail, 
and one self having plenty. 

Teannacan, a pincers, a vice, an 
instrument for tightening and 
squeezing. 

Tone, m., (1) a boar, a hog, “do 
bpatao A d-copic,” to feed their 
hogs; loé Tune, Turk Lake, 
Killarney ; and joy na o-Tone, 
in Loch Finvoy, county Leitrim ; 
(2) a whale; hence jojr na d- 
Tone, Innishturk, near Clare Is- 
land, on the western coast; (3) 
a torque, a “ring of twisted me- 
tal, generally gold, worn either 
on the neck, round the waist, 
across the breast, or on the 
limbs, as an armilla or finger- 
ring.” Many such are every 
year dug up—golden treasures 
of the past.—Sre Dr. Wilde’s 
Catalogue of the Museum, class 
V., p. 703 metallic materials— 
gold ; or “The Transactions of 
the Kilkenny Archwological So- 
ciety.” 


EXERCISE CVI. 
Wy poan-cu. 


WF feat Ayyse oo by peay-cu a pyyne rejpbip mayé 55 
ayy s beam, aéc le ceann sojpe 0’ euluys a lué azup o 


neapic. U5 pelz a yearon 


do Juz fy] copie aye Zpeymw 
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cluajpe, ace bryread a pfyacla agup b’ ey5}0 37 lei51n 00 
*n mebezeaée pnteace. Deyr po, tayo reap ya reise 
pus azur tu5 pe EAojte Fo teanyn: acc tus an t-pean-cu 
uate ay epeagpad po: Na leas co cpuayd pyy, appt do 
fean-poganzaé; re earba bys azup lué agurp, vf oyebail 
fonna by opm: bud cope out Cupryusad, vp appt an vdr 
4 TAM, ACT at an Ndr a bydear. 

Na by doipb le deas-fpeapbrosanzajS ann am a aoyre 
azur 4 layse. 

VOCABULARY. 


At the same time, anor An am céanns. | Rub, curml; (475) curmils, rubbing. 
Groom, 510lla e]é. The whole day long, ajp gead an 
His allowance of corn, « éo-nojnn lae. 

Anbayn. 


EXERCISE CVIII. 
THE HORSE AND THE GROOM. 
Wy T-eaé azup a1) sjolla, 

A groom was the whole day long rubbing and fitting 
out his horse, while, at the same time, he was " stealing and 
selling his allowance of corn. “If you reall Pl wish me,” 

t 


said the horse, ** to look well, give me less of the rubbing 
and more of the corn.” 


FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 


ADVERBS RESULTING FROM NOUNS GOVERNED BY 
PREPOSITIONS. 

yp ball, on (the) spot, just now. 

Arp byé, at all, in existence. 

Aye e151, with difficulty. 

Ap fad, altogether. 

Qype d-car, at “first, 1 in the beginning. 

Ajp dejpte, at the end, 

Wrzeac, into; apcy3, within (doors) ; (artest, te, Sup 
ay cteaé, to the house; aftj3, te, avyp ar cy, in the 
house). 


Aye uappyb, at times (uaypyb is Dat, plur. of ust, an 
hour). 
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De by3, because, by virtue of, 

De Zyst, usually. 

De laéayq, presently. 

De ld, by day, in the day-time. 

D’ 615éé, by night, in the night-time. 

Fa éuajpz, round about, in a circle 

Fas de01%, at last (pr. yeo-igh, in one syl.) 

Fa 36, twice. 

Fo read, by turns. 

Fs tuayptym, conjecturally ; buyle fo éuaytym, a blow by 
chance (cusyt), without aim; cuajpym means about, in the 
direction of, without defining the precise way. 

Fa Euaypym is a preposition also (see lesson 56). 

6 éeyle, asunder (6, from, ¢ceyle, a companion, from one 
another). 

6 } 10, from that time, since. 

6y jrjol, lowly, in a whisper. 

Sp “ytd, above board, aloud. 
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VOCABULARY, 


Apo-noy (from ayo, high, nor, fashion, 
custom), high-life, fashion, state. 

Cop te nead, “as well as another,” 
is an idiom for ajpt cop le nead, 
in the same way‘with another; 
Bejdjnn-re alplajd cop le dune, 
I would be similarly (situated) 
like everybody else. 

Cyotnuys, v., 2nd con. to tremble ; 
from cnyjé, trembling, shaking. 

CyryotnugZss, the act of trembiing 
from fear or terror ; a fremdbling ; 
being in terror and awe. 

Cpojcean, pr. kroykan (gen. qn, Ist 
dec., plu. crojcyn, like the gen. 
sin., but more commonly cpojene, 
the contracted form of cpoy- 
ceana), the skin of any animal, 
the hide, pelt, peel of fruit, the 
rind. Chpojcean caopars, & 
sheep’s skin; cplojcean Ia0]5, 
calf’s skin; cnoycean tajnb, a 
bull’s hide; Welsh, eroen ; Arm. 
hrochen ; Greek, xp&ma; cptoy- 
cean ayn ron cpojeqn, skin for 


skin. Cpojcean is, probably, 
from cnujé, figure, shape, forma- 
tion; and cean, the headiag or 
covering, 7. e., the coating which 
gives completion to the frame. 
Faoy’n cit, at large about the country 
(ya0}, ender, has, as in this 
instance, like its equivalent in 
Greek and Latin, the more ex- 
tended meaningof about, around). 
Blop, m., Ist dec., a sound, a cry ; 
utterance, noise like that of 
streams; the voice as distin- 
guished from articulate sound ; 
as, [r WAye do Slop, Ace yr ole 
vo gud, thy voice is good, but 
thy musical powers (5ut) are 


bad; the roar of animals. 3lo- 
mac, noisy, humming, ever- 
taiking. 


Bl6p, sound, is mas. gen, lst dec. gen. 
Blomn; 5ldin, glory, is fem. and 
of 2nd dec., making iue gen. in 
€, Bide. 
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EXERCISE CIX. 
Wy c-Apal « 5-cpojcean leony. 


Do éujp spal cpoycean leopy app, azup do Cuays amac 
Fao] ") Tipe a1H cup eazla sip Zac beyteaé (brute) » cap- 
lus ler. Do faoyl pe faycejor 4 capt map an 5-c@adna 
ait fyopnac, act a45 clop do “yn madad slic po a Slop, 
dubarpic pe: aatr @, 50 demy ! beySead cpyenuszad opy- 
Ts, Copt le yead, muna Supt eype me Fuaym do Zejmujl.” 

Bpo-ydy pace cleaccap bneatann @-¢é]n. 

Geanna, already. 

C15, although; from cj, sees, @. e., secing that. 

Codée, ever, in future. 

Gadon, to wit, viz. 

Fol, yet, awhile; pan 50 ¢dyl, wait awhile. 

Feasrda, henceforward. 

For, yet, moreover. 

315, a form of cyd (which see). 

Jile, thenceforward; as, 6 yn jlle, from that forward. 

Leip, entire; 50 léyq, entirely. 

Loop, suflicient ; 50 leop, sufficiently. 

Pets 17), in that way, so so; matt po, thus; mayre, well! 

ajre, 50 dejtn/n, well, indeed! 

MaDe frequently. 

Ryst, ever, up to this, hitherto, in past time; cojdée 
means ever in time to come; nj pab re & qYaty any fo, 
azur vy beyS a cojdée, he was (not ever) never here, and 
he will not ever be. 

Sul, before. 

SarhlayS (same as arplay$), in like manner; from rarpayl, 
like, similar. 


VOCABULARY. 

Blow, v., reuo; blew with ail his tHéIre; tThéIre, signifies a trial 
might aud main, do feud 50 tue, of strength (from tneun, strong, 
Laon. powerful); bann cnejre, is, 

Cloak, pallajn; Latin, pallium. therefore, superiority (bapn) in 

Close, adj., dlué; 50 dlué, closely, a trial of strength. 
tightly; njor oluyée, closer; more | Shower, cyé, Fs gen, cedéa, cuan 
closely, more tightly. ceaé., a rainbow—prognostic of 

Conquer, v., buald fasajl,—buadu- watorm: 


$46; also, cnéjre pagayl; ban | Sun, snyan, f, gen., 5néjne (two syl- 
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lables), yolury na 5néjne, the | Which of the two was the stronger, 
light of the sun. cia Aca ode’n «om-beyne bud 
Traveller,rean rrubayl, peapt tupuyr, tréyne. 
corayd, pyubalays. Wind, 5406. 
Vapour, ceo. 


EXERCISE Cx. 

A dispute arose between the wind and the sun, which of 
the two was the stronger. At last they agreed to put the 
point upon this issue, that whichever soonest made a tra- 
veller take off his cloak should be accounted the more pow- 
erful. The wind began, and blew briskly and strongly a 
blast sharp, scathing, and ficree; but the more strongly he 
blew, the more tightly did the wayfarer wrap his cloak 
about him. Then the sun shone forth. With his warm 
beams he expelled the storm and the vapour. The man 
felt the heat; and, as the sun began to shine with greater 
warmth, he at last sat himself down and threw his cloak on 
the ground. The sun gained the victory; and, from that 
day to this, one is subdued sooner by the warm beams of 
kindness than by the pelting storm of severity and violence. 

Mildness is better than fierceness. 

Jr peapypt injve 2ne boypbe rsp. 


VOCABULARY. 

Dneyéeam (see Vocabulary Exercise, not grudge you that—literally, 
XeVv); breyéean ceant co- T am not in any feeling of sym- 
Trom an c-eu5, death is a pathy for you on that (head). 
righteous, equitable judge. Doér, adj., strait, narrow, close, fast ; 

Cuéullan, the general-in-chief of the 50 dé, closely. 


Knights of the Red Branch, | Cana, adoubliet; defence, protector. 
“cuptayde pa cptarojbe Ruaypse.” | Babany (see Vocabulary for Exercise 


The name seems to be formed | xcv.), gets, receives, 01 5.AbAnn 
from cu (gen. case plur.), of he- re b&, no cneud, he receives not 
roes ; and cullan, sfay, the gnar- cows nor herd; followed by lerr, 
dian, support (root, cul, back, with, it implies to yield to, also 
reserve). to succeed—literally, to take 
Dall, f., history, meeting, the friends with; as, nf 54banH le ceun 
who meet, passing events, res- | no le cpuad, he yields not to 
pite, time, friendship, the ex- the brave, nor base; nj 546ann 
pression of it, a gift. cotjpac ley no cat, nor con- 
Oajnzean, adj. (from do, diflicnlt, and test, nor battle with him (deatli) 
3019, to wound), firm, strong, succeeds. 
protective, secure. Solan, Solomon. 


Des, 2, desire, wish, longing; as, | Tuas, adj. pitiable, mean, wretched. 
np ’L me ann dé)5 py ofc, 1 do 


The following piece, taken from a collection of manuscript poems for- 
merly in the possession of Dr. Murphy, Bishop of Cork, is ascribed to 
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Donough Mor O’Daly, Abbot of Boyle, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century. The date of the poem is a.p. 1219, twenty-five years before the 
abbot’s death. His poems, like those of our own Moore—“ the poet of all 
circles”—will continue to be admired as long as the language in which they 
have been composed shall exist. His versification is easy and natural; his 
thoughts dignified, often sublime, always elevating ; his language, like the 
manna, fair and fine, satisfies the soul at once with its sweetness and its 
strength. On account of the wonderful simplicity and purity of his style he 
is called the Ovid of Ireland.” In the “ Transactions of the Iberno Celtic 
Society,” by Edward O’Reilly, author of the Irish-English Dictionary, the 
names of thirty-one poems, most of which are in the possession of the present 
writer, are given. The following poem, though not found amongst the col- 
lection which O'Reilly saw, appears, judging even from internal evidence, to 
have heen written by the abbot. Ilow wonderfully simple and correct tie 
Irish Ovid has written, when these stanzas, as wel] as all others which he 
has left us, are at the present day, after the lapse of more than six centuries, 
perfectly intelligible to every Jrish-speaking scholar. 


EXERCISE CXI. 
Breteam ceapiz, comcpom ay t-cu53 vj Zabany le cpeny 
yo le tpuas, 
Nj Sabann app5iod yo Sp, azap vy ceqy 45 yo appays ways, 
Nj daynzean ofdce aye yo La; yy dspnZean cTPAE aye oy 


Oud, 
Nj Saban corpse leqp no cat; yy Zabann pe ba vo 
TpEUs. 
Wp ay m-bap map ceupZeeaye lyyy, vp dsyyzean cyll 
quad, 


Ny oapnzean cazplean apt, no mips yo Zo Z-cupéap cu’ 
AY UATS, 
Wj b-guyl lusvajpeace yo lué, 50 beappar tu tape D0 TA, 
Fone ap curpouys yeape a coppp Samprov, 
Ay opaocy Wavanyay azar Conptaoy; ay b-peycteap 
dsoib supe lop. - 
A Eleara Foyle jo leyp, yjop curpduysZ @ ope ay m-bay, 
Cuéullan cathns pa y-ead; nape leyzead usps nead plan, 
Solar mac Darby Zeun, suic3 ir SEHD & rye Zu Fon, 
UAnvp ay vas a ca Zo does, do cupjicas a Copp Fo 
djop. 
Fire po 315 3uyt reapb; vj prne nap Seah an dayl, 
Jr jonany azup euz dap lynn; bee a lene Lym an 
. bath, 
O naé dam 6’ enz dul, m anam fo Cead a’fp Fo ded, 
Do PED do RIS ve ygZpar, Fo d-c1ZOo ay bar do ny’ 
fleyee 
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FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. 


COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepcsitions are of two kinds, simple and compound. 
The simple, as, A135, abs AIM, OM; D0, to, &c., have received 
the earliest attention in these lessons. 


The compound are composed of substantives and prepo- 
sitions. They are short phrases having the meaning peculiar 
to single prepositional particles. In this view they are quite 
easy, for phrases bearing a prepositional sense exist in every 
language, But some of the Irish compound prepositions— 
like cum, towards, for the purpose of—are not in meaning 
clear, being composed of nouns now obsolete, and have be- 
come, by usage, so reduced from their compound state, that 
they resemble simple prepositions. 


% b-gail, in the border of, vieinity of (from a, in, and 
rol, a ring, a wreath, border, circle—kindred in meaning 
to fal, a (noe: enclosure; whence ¢4layn, a cloak, covering). 

Qt Bepaqyiad (from 4, in, and papytad, company, linked 
in society—root, fajt, same as mayjt, along, pe, with), along 
with, in company with, in comparison “with; in this last 
sense written a b--apypays vac bpeas anoip 6, 4 b-pappar 
matt by r@, how splendid it is now, in comparison with how 
it was. 

A b-payppad, pp cyuads Zan ody “ny o bepappad,” it 
is a pity there is not an heir in their company.—Davis’s 
“ Lament for the Milesians.” 

A b-ppadvajre (from 4, in, and f¢1a6nujre, witness, pre- 
sence), in sight of, in presence of so as to witness; deyptm 
& » b-jadnuyre De, I say it in the presence of God; ann 
m #¢yadnujre, in my presence, before my face. 

Franur (ée., por, knowledge; jnnyy, tell), to declare (in 
testimony) what one knows. 

A b-focajp, with, together with, in company; focajtt, 
company, nearness to; it is from the same root as focur, 
near. 

A lséayp (from a, and latayyt, spot, presence, where one 
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stands), in presence of, a lata an Ti5eapna, in the pre- 


sence of the Lord, 


Or corpayp (from of, over, and corsiq, direction, count, 
aim, front face, presence), of corpaqyt an doris) td] p, be- 


fore the whole world. 


Or coynne, opposite, diagonally, face to face, vis-a-vis, in 
presence of (from of, and cojpye, i.e. cuayne, an angle, 
diagonally, in opposite angles or positions). 


[Observe the resemblance in meaning of the five preced- 


ing prepositional phrases.] 


VOCABULARY. 


2yrceorn, m., a (play) actor; a jester, 
a showman ; alsoa merryandrew, 
ajester. Deansjrceojn, an ac- 
tress. From ajrreac, astute, 


tricky, sportful, mirthful, jolly ; | 
Are not you } 


DAG AypTeaé su? 
queer (a strange fellow)? <lirce, 
invention, conception, a plan; 
Greek, aorécos, witty, clever. 

Deallays, gen. case of beallad, m., a 
Way; a b-pan beallays, a long 
way; FA5 An beallac, clear the 
way. 

Dporna, n., a faggot, a bundle, an 
armful. 

Cyéyr (cee-yish), a mask (root, cys, to 
see, st, through); bneu5-duoan, 
a false face; r5at-cudsjn, a veil 
or cover, in general, for the face, 

Cusnéugad tant, search all round, 

Inéjnn, 2, brains; from jonn, or ann, 
in, and ceann, head. 


Joméun, v. (from jor, for ujme, about, 
and éup, to put, send, lay), to 
carry; 0’ jorméuyt, he carried. 

leun, misery, misfortune. 3to leun, 
my sad sorrow ! 

Tearcayl, f, want, defect ; cao 6 ca 
cearcayl uayc, what is it you 
want? Wy'l wé a d-tearcayl 
nj ait byé,l amwanting nothing. 

Tearcusim, I fail, 1 am in want, [ 
die. It is very commonly, in the 
spoken language, employed in 
the third persons singular or plu- 
ra]. with the compound pronouns, 
usp, from me; us;c, from thee; 
uajs, from him, &¢.; as, tear. 
cuygeann punta warm, | want a 
pound—literally, is wanting from 
mne a pound; 4 d-cearcuseann 
Aytijead uae? Do you want 
money—literally,is money waut- 
ing from you? 


EXERCISE CXIL 
Ay pyonnac aguy ay cysyp. 
THE FOX AND THE MASK. 
Guayd pponnac o preaé a zd aypreoite aZup 415 cuap- 
TUZAS Tapic dO Compare Fe CBP pZpatyse any: “ Jp bpeas 
ay cloyzean @ 50 cyte, deyft fe, ace mo leuy, pac b-fuyl 


weyon any.” 
Jy bess ap piu Sadan Sluyy Zan cean cel. 
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EXERCISE CXIII. 
Ay peay-feapn aZup ay bay. 
THE OLD MAN AND DEAT. 

By reav-Feap od joményp “a bead” beallays cpom- 
ualaé bytopnayd. Tainje ay ojpead fp (there came so 
much) cuyjtpe (weariness) aqft FAO] 4 Tploqme (its heaviness, 
weight) 5uyt Gaye pe de @, aZup Dupe Zlaoyd (called) ra ayn 
ay m-bar « teaée azup cpjoé ‘cup ley an m-beata cytuay 
by pe 4135 caéad (leading, spending). Nj cujree slarjdead 
art, "no taynjc an bap azur 0’ Fyagnuyys (enquired) cad @ 
by cearesyl usps. Nil ceo,” arp pe-pan, aéc, ma ’p pj do 
tol @ (if you please) apowis (raise) of an c-ualad po. 

Ny b-jonnary cuypead a cup appt an m-bap azup a jonn- 
piyde. 

To invite death and to encounter his presence are not 
alike. 


Oss.—The case which compound prepositions govern is 
the genitive, because the leading word in a prepositional 
phrase isa noun; as, ap uéce De (imploringly), for God’s 
suke—é@ is gen. of Djs, governed by néz (bosom): af 
uéz, for the sake of, is literally translated, out of the bosom 
of, for the love of—uéz being the seat of the affections. yp 
ron pyocéayne, for peace sake. 

Ap uéz, for the sake of, pour Pamour de. 

WA Z-cjow, a Z-ceany, at the head of, at the end of, in 
addition to, along with; root, ceany, head, end. 

Of cyoyn, over, above, at the head of; ta Dya of cyony 
we dordayy rHdq1, God is above (at the head of) the entire 
world. 

Ay aypteyyp (ayptcyp, a meeting), in the meeting of; ce) 
AD) & ayjicyf, go to meet him. 

QL Z-cuyne, in order to get, to mect, to obtain, for, aye 
re Ss pecupne ATPBID, he came for (i. e., in order to get, a 

s-cuppne) money. ‘This preposition is ever on the lips of | 
the speaking Irish, implying to meet with, to get. It always 
follows a verb of motion. See or coynne. 

U leye (from leyé, half, one of two; side), to the charge 
of, It is an adv., and means aside, apart, hither. 
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A caob (caob, side), relating to, in regard to. 
Ames, among, amidst (from 4), and meare, mixing— 
Latin, misceo ; Eng. Mix, 1. @., mise. 


From 3018 (eye-e) face, front, is formed the preposition 
any asajd, against, which is very much in use. Le a5sj5 
with the (face) view to, intended for, ca re to le a5aid 
Seamuyp, this is intended for James. O ada15, away from, 
aoe the face of; paoy «318, under the eye of, in the view 
of. 

The preposition aj, on, is omitted oftentimes before bun, 
foundation; cul, rear, back; ¢ad, length; fess, space; pud. 
breadth ; zat, shade, appearance; on, sake ;—do, to, is 
not always expressed with éum, the form, shape, the waist, 
circumference, position; nor with péyp, will, accord. Tn 
this way these nouns have the appearance’ of simple eee: 
sitions. In the following list they are given in full 


Wt bun, established. 

Wp cul, behind; as, ay cul na rleybe, behind the moun- 

tain; ayjt cul ay dopurp, behind the door. 

Wy "Ad, in length; the length of. 

Arp esd, during; as, aypt fead ay lac, during the day. 

Qype ud ay dorhayn, throughout the world. 

| yn pgaé, for the sake (rather, show) of, for the lucre 
of; apt 154e caypide, for the sake of a respite; for a little 

ben: 

iq on, for the sake of, through. 

Wr uéz, through, by virtue of. 

Do pep, according to (pnéyp, accord, will). 

Do cum (or, éum alone), to, towards, for, for the purpose 

of; cum na pleybe, to the mountain ; éam a Seanca, in order 

-}to do it (literally, in order to its doing). 


VOCABULARY. 


5 ’lnnert, f (root, an, ploughing, sup- | in the spoken Irish, means, per 


port), gen., Arinéié (the final 
e in these instances is always in 
Irish a distinct syllable, and is, 
therefore, to be pronounced), 
cattle, chattels; Aimnnéjr crge, 
household stuff; Armoric, har- 
nes; English, harness. Znnejr, 


se, cattle—from it is derived 
ajnneac, disease in cattle, mur- 
rain. In Ajnnéjr, cattle, a and 
e are pronounced long; in «yn- 
nejr, chattels, short. - 


Cunlars, birds; a noun of multitude, 


from cun, a bird. The ending 
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lays, like “ry,” in the English 
word,“ poultry,” from theFrench, 
pouletrie, imparts ‘to the root, 
eun, a collective meaning, Pou- 
let (Fr.), a young hen; poulet- 
rie, all kinds of fowl. See Easy 
Lessons, part IV, p. 256. 
Jomay3, image, idea, idiom, figure 
(from }, or Acq, an element, an 
outline ; and 1a73, or tiyo73, the 
gen. case of mo, the old Irish 
term for man, found in the Latin, 
homo, nemo). That jompays is a 
compound word appears from 
the fact that i) is asp. The 
second part of the compound 
begins, therefore, with the aspi- 
rated letter u. Armor., dmach ; 
Latin, imago. It is in vain one 
looks in a Latin dictionary for 
the derivation of imago; at best 
a quasi derivation (imago, as if 
imitatio) is the only one given. 
It is plain the Latins borrowed 
the term from the Keltic dialect 
which the Sabines spoke. 
S13, 2.,to creep, to crawl, to sneak; 
from 7475 is formed poajsead, 
adj., creeping, crawling ; Ry a 
creeper, or crawler, i.¢., a ser- 
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pent, a reptile—words which 
come, the one from sero, Latin, 
to crawl; ferw, Greek, to creep. 
aigean, same; a serpent, snake. 
19473, to creep, is pronounced snaw-y, 
in one syl., and is thus distin- 
guished from rnarg, or nar, 
snyee (16 long), to cleave, to cut, 
to hew, to make thin, fine, to 
pare. This latter should be, as 
it is often written, ros. 
Sna5, v. (5 not asp.) means to creep, 
to crawl—hence the word snake, 


a serpent of the oviparous kind. | 


Snsz3, 2, signifies one with a creep- 
ing gait—hence a woodpecker : 
TnAx5 bread (speckled) a magpie. 

» the hiccup. 
S$na3A6, full of woodpeckers. 
» creeping. 

Sna5aine, a sneaking fellow ; a term 
of contempt common among the 
people. 

Snaz tabazp, v., to stammer. The 
English word ‘ snail” appears to 
come from yysj5-ajl, ao thing 
that creeps. 

Snaty, v., snawv, to swim, is of kin- 
dred meaning with rnoj3. 


EXERCISE CXIV. 


(Continuation from page 317.) 


Azur oo pyZve Da beseyZ ca calrpayn “do pep” a 5- 
cyweal (according to their kinds) agup ayjtesr, azur Zac 
yd a postSeap apt an calary “do pez? a Eqveyl. Wer 
vo éompaype Dyo Zaye bud maye yyy. W5up oubaype pe: 
déanamup an duyye ayn ape y-dalb Fez), ‘oO pe]e? ate 
Z-copatilacca ey; aZup bysead cyZeapvar (lordship, do- 
minion) ayze “or cjopn” yarz ve fayyize, azur “or 
cyopy” eunlayd an aeypt, azur ‘ of cyonn? pa b-aypnerye 
azur ps calrpay uyle, agup 3s ujle ny pyapzea o pydys- 
esp aye an cala. Waype pyy do éputuyy Djs ay dune 
AyD & jorpays FeV: ayy jorpayy De do Cymtus pe @, 
Fftovn agur bajnpopy do Cyputays re pao. 
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Oss. 2.—The pronouns governed by these propositions 
(1) are placed between the simple preposition and the noun ; 
and (2) are put into the genitive case; as, 

In the midst of us: ayy “ aye? mears (in our midst), 

Before you: or “ buy” 5-corayp (in your front). 

After them: apy a” n--dja13 (in their aft); con- 
tractedly, ’) a y-d]415. 

Before thee (in your presence—where you stand): ann 

“90” Lacaqyt 
Before me (in my view, so that I can observe): ann “ mo” 

Fysdyuipe. 

That these prepositions should in this way govern the 
pronouns is quite natural, as is plain from their meaning. 
For, in English, the words ‘in our midst,” is the same as 
“in the midst of us; “in our presence ;” “in the pre- 
sence of us 3” &c. The possessive pronoun our holds the 
place of the gen. case of the pronoun personal of us. Its 
corresponding term in Irish is, “ap,” of us, or our. 

From eyy, a spot, a place, a track, a {oot-print, come the 
prepositions : 

QA eyy, after (in the track of). 

D’ er, after (of the track of); ’ eyp is commonly written 
without the eens detr, after. 

Tat eyf, after (over the track of). 

From d14)5, end, conclusion, is formed the preposition, 
any d[AtS, alter; contractedly, p-ojayd (pre ney-ee) 3 any 
oars, relates to place, or position; as, John is after James 
(in place), 74 Seagay *n dya45 Seamuyp. 

a5, with longing desire ; as, yl me any Sed PID ope, 
I do not grudge you that. 

Jap, after, behind (jap, the west); cap éjp and jap, re- 
late to time; as, jap ceacc, after coming. 

Jovvrsyd (from the noun Jovnruys, an attack, a turning 
towards an approach to; 1p, in, and yu’, sit, rest); 0” joo 
riyde, towards, against; with a verb of motion it gives the 
idea of hostility, opposition, also of seeking refuge; éuayd 
fe joppruyse ay ysthayo, he went to encounter the enemy. 

Tméjoll means circuit, ambit; « cymeéyoll, therefore, 
means about, around; and is usually employed without the 
preposition a (in). 
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Tuayyym, conjecture ; root, cuayt, asign, a prognostic; fa 
Tuarfy, towards, about; as, fs tuaypym do Flaynce, towards 
your health; ga cuarpym pa rleybe, towards, or somewhere 
about the mmounain i,e., in the direction Bes without de- 
fining that it is really so—this meaning accords with its 
radix, tuayt, guess, conjecture, sign. 

3° d-t}, to, unto, up to. 

3° nuyze, until, up to. 

Sur, towards; saine as 50, to, towards. It receives r 
final for the sake of euphony. Whenever the article an, 
the, comes immediately after; as, Zur ay m-bayle mdyp, to 
the large town; @.e., city or town, as contra-distinguished 
irom (bayle) a village. 

The word oj, meaning side, border, brink (perhaps for 
éjy, track, mark), is not found i in any Irish Dictionary which 
the writer has seen, yet it is common in the spoken language; 
as, le ajp, along, by the side of. 

“Le app vs counts Zlopac? seqmnac? Zap5. 
‘* Along by the waves, roaring, loud- a raging.” 


EXERCISE CXV. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A YOUNG MAN AND A YOUNG WOMAN—- 
HIS COUSIN. 


{The use and application of the compound proposition are here attended to.] | 


IL. (Rose.) Oh, William, I have found you, all alone 
(son d’ aonay) ; what a pensive being! Here you are in 
the garden, like Adam in Eden, with “the trees and flowers 
(aq do lath Seqp agup aye D0) on your right, and on your 
left, the verdant plains spread out ‘*belore you” (of do 
Corayyt), Jambkins and sheep, calves sand cows, and beasts 
of all kinds roaming ‘in your view” (ayy d0 fadpurre), 
the cloudless sky above you (op do éjoyn), the running 
streams hard by (any d’ ayce), all forming a picture on which 
poets might love to look: for all that, you are, I find 
(rerctm) “alone. 2. (William.) Not so (1 stplays ca), my 
dear girl (mo éajlyy djlyy), [am not alone. 3. (Rose.) It 
is true you are not at present (aojr), since I have come (5 
Tayje mire). 4. You want to appear clever (jp mpan leat a 
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bee slic); did you take long to think so deeply and speak 
sosapiently (labaypz €o eaguac)? 5. You do’not wish, I 
am sure, to do me wrong (eaycdjp 4 Seanad opty), nor to 
do yourself wrong! 6. ‘Neither, my dear sir; I like you 
(ca cjonn a5am opt) asa kind friend and brother, and I 
confess I like myself more ; so there is no fear then that I shall 
do you an injustice (eaZc61}") ; much less is there fear that 
I shall do injustice to myself. 7. Iam glad to hear you say 
so; pray tell me, if you please (ynr15 dam, me qf TY do éoqt 
e); whenever you view a mirror (p54¢an), do you not per- 
ceive some pleasing reflections (vac b-rercesny tu yorpays]5 
Deapa O15 ¢1]/113) arise “before” you (op d0 corpayqp) ? 8. 
I must be candid (fjpqvesé), and admit Ido (agur « pas 
50 b-geycym). 9. And am Tie be Jess vellective than mere 
glass (njor A dealpaé ‘ys Slave) ‘in your presence” (ann 
90 lacajp)? can I prevent bright i images from floating across 
|my mind when (ay cjeac) your 1 radiant countenance sheds 
(raete py do Soup poqllpoad rmz}d szur peace {r) smiles 
and sweetness across its exterior (ajjt a 4515)? The very 
cliffs, cold and flinty ((cpuajSe), would return sweet echoes 
to your voice, and am Ito be mute (ball), speechless (Zan 
yocayl), in your presence (any do lséayp)? 10. You over- 
power me, if these be spoken in reference to me. You 
astonish me if you are preaching philosophy (rayqinySeany 
tu me, mea 7P opr labpaoy TU MAP fo, cuypeayy cu 
Jonznsd ory ms’p pealpayace cAypt ajZ ceagzayy). 11. I 
shall speak neither flattery (blayoap) nor philosophy, al- 
though my words seein to have a share of both. ‘* In your 
presence? I must have high thoughts. 12. Very well; 
whence do you derive your wisdom? 13. From solitude 
(uaqgvesp). 14. That is, you love to be alone? 15. Iam 
never alone; I am never less alone than when you perceive 
me alone. 16. How is that? Are you surrounded by 
fairies or nymphs of the woods? Is this fairyland (cj na 
0-55) ? 17. It is not fairyland, though, perhaps, it is the 
land of fairies; yet I must say that I “have never scen an 
| fairy or sylvan nymph less real than yourself, 18. Give 
over (cof opt); just come along (capt uajt). Have we 
got any wonderful fish in this river? 19. No; we have got 


only trout. 20. Oh, just see some yonder, how they bask 
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in the sun; at our approach they dart off. 21. How 
fleet they move in the waters! 22. Astonishingly. 23. 
If you wish to see a good many, move slowly “along 
the” bank; look on the side of the river on which the sun 
sheds his warm rays. 24. Why look there? 25. Because 
fish love the sunshine. 26. Do fish in water receive heat 
from the sun’s rays? 27. Certainly. 28. The sands and 
pebbles on the bed of the stream appear lighted up—how | 
clearly everything in the waters and beneath them appears. 
29. That, to me, is a proof (cajpbeanad) of how God’s eye 
sees all creatures, as yours or mine behold the fish and the 
pebbles beneath the waters—nay, he sees the very thoughts 
of the soul (rmuajnce an anama) for “all things,” we are 
taught, ‘are naked and open to his eyes” (yoczuyZée azur 
orZdqize of corayt a ful). The darkest abyss (ajbeqp qf 
dojftce), the most hidden recess, becomes like the bed of 
the stream in the sun’s light, open to His view. 30. I see 
you are not only philosophic (eaznac), but religious (ouyne 
djada). 31. True philosophy and true religion go together. 
They are like the earth and sun—the earth receives (rasan) 
light and heat and steadiness in its movements from the 
sun—so philosophy receives all its lustre from religion, and 
without her influence would go adrift (oul sj fan) and 
perish. 32. Good bye; I shall profit by your thoughts and 
take a lesson from those words of wisdom. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS— GAELIC SYNTAX. 


A sentence, like a chain, cannot be formed without the collecting links 
of speech—conjunctions. The very first Exercise required their use, and 
the first word in the Vocabulary to that Exercise is a conjunctive particle. 
All the conjunctions in the ianguage have, in different stages of the fore- 
going Lessons, been brought before the learner’s notice. They are here 
presented in one group :— 


CONJUNCTIONS. 
Use (1), buts (2) except, at; ast, Latin, We is on 
incorrect spelling; aéc is found in the most ancient MSS. 
Azur (1), and; (2) as, like the Latin ac, atque, which 
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have both meanings, that of “and,” and “as.” See the 
word éo, “Easy Lessons,” Part I., p. 21—Vocabulary of 
Fourth Lesson. 


Slsur, in ancient writings, Accur and ocur, akin to fo5ur, near, connect- 
ing; and to 15, prep. at; British, ac, and; Welsh, a7; Latin, ac; Scand. 
ok; by changing the palatal c (k) into t, et, Lat., and by altering the posi- 
tion of the consonant k, is obtained the Greek xa. 

The learner will remember that its modern spelling is “‘asur,” and not, 
as some authorities write it, “ocur.’’ This latter was its spelling some ten 
hundred years ago. 

Stsur is contracted into ’5ur, 4’r, and ’r, in poetry; 4’r is scmetimes 
but incorrectly, printed jr, thus confounded in its spelling with the word qr, 
is—the assertive form of the verb fo Je, do beré. 

My, whether; used in asking questions in the present 
tense; as, ‘ Ql’ cu 74 sy? Is it you who are here? Latin 
same, an—“ an’ tu qui es? 

When preceding a verb in the past tense it becomes an, whether; 1 is 
part of the obsolete particle 11, sign of the past tense. 

Ceana, before, already, even; acc ceana, but, however, 
moreover. 

Co (and com in composition), (1) so, (2) that, (3) until; 
éo luat “azur,” as soon as. See p. 21, “ Easy Lessons.” 

So, conj. that, to the end that; French, que ; Erse, or 
Scotch Gaelic, gu. (Bo is also a prep. to ; and sign of the 
ady., as, 50 méyt, exceedingly.) 

Sut, that (ze, 50 and po), employed before the sub- 
Junctive tenses. 

With bué, may be, 5un forms the compound 5uanb, that it may be— 
which, in old writings, is found written thus—cumb and cunab. 

By5, and byob (pr. bee), or bySess, let it be (imperative 
mood, third singular), be it so, grant it, like the Latin, esto, 
although. 

318 and Zy5eas, although, yet, nevertheless, composed of 
50, that, and bySeas, 

Ce and e, although, appear to be derived (like quod, in 
Latin) from the pronoun cys, ca, who, what. 

Cy (pr. hee), seeing that, even, although, yet, perhaps ; 
game as 318, or from cys, sees. 

Ds, Yj; had it been that, on the hypothesis that—pre- 
cedes the conditional mood, to which, in reference to past 
time, it imparts the meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive. 
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Da differs from ma in this—that ma precedes the indicative form of 
conjugation; da goes before the conditional, os m-buslyaqnn, if I should 
strike; and, in reference to past time, ad I stricken, if I had stricken. 

Wa, ifs and mar for me’y, or ma 1p, if é és. 

2.0 and mac, in ancient writings, are for 9a and bus, if it were. 

For, yet, moreover; from fy, rest; hence, gdpusads, to 
abide; cluan-ér, the abode of rest--the name of St. 
Jarlath’s church, near Tuam, 


Joys, and contractedly, ’y4, which, is now the common 
form=than; c4 cura yjopr feaztyt va mye, thou art better 
than I. 


Oloar in old writings, means literally, is above; from ol (same as or), 
above, and yy, is; also, oloa, and oloate (from ol, over, and <4, is, “It 
should also be noted,” says Dr. O'Donovan, “ that oldar, oloac, is very fre- 
quently used for jon’, in ancient writings ; as, Ajt no ba odyle ley clann. 
Neaécayn oloac clann Nell, ‘for the sons of Neachtan were dearer to him 
than the children of Nial.’’’—-Ann. Four Mast., a.v. 1460. 

Wayt, as; maze po, thus; mayt rv, in that way; so and 
30. Wajt ay 5-céadya (dy, pre—=nn), also, in like manner. 

Na, not, like (ne Latim) prohibitive, ya déay, do not; 
yatt, not (==ya and jo) before subjunctive tenses; yay 
ley515 Dia, God forbid. 

2a, if, with na, makes muna, if not, unless, except that. Suyan, in the 
subj. tenses, and contractedly, mun. Before bus, és, may be, muna becomes 
munab and munbas, were it not, if it was uot; and also munan before bus, 
with 50, that, following. i)unan bud 50, contractedly, mun ba 3’, com- 
monly pronounced by the people, mupt bez, were it not that, &c. 

Ny (1), not (absolute negative), nj coypt, it is not right; 
vp] me, it is not I (2) neither, nor; yy mire, vo cura, neither 
T nor thou; yy] may, no ole, neither good nor evil. 

7 becomes in the past tcuse nfon, absolute negative. 


EGY” Observe the difference between njop and nan: nfort is in the direct 
form, as, “nfo” njune mé é, I did not do it; pan, in the indirect or 
subjunctive; as, dey re “yan” nye me é, he said that I did no? do it. 


“ Hap’ yyone, here follows the verb vejp, says, and therefore nan, and 
not nfon, is ewployed, 

No, or, nor. 

This particle should be spelled with o and not with 4, to distinguish it 
from i, than, na, not, 0, of the (article). 

Naé (a negative relative employed in clauses that are 
Jependent), is not==1, not, and a¢, for acc, but=not but; 
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pad mat @, butis he not good? Dan==Zo, ya, that not 
in secondary or dependent clauses. 

QO, since ; before verbs. 

O éapla, whereas. See p. 243. 

Ojp, for, perhaps from ayjt, on. 
_ Sead (shah), yes=p 6, it is; yy fead (nee hah), no, it 
1s not. 

Wayyess (accent on ress), if it is it, if so. 

Wajpead (accent on marr), pr. maise=well, well. 

Sul, before that. 


VOCABULARY. 
Con)-jonann, co-equal; from cor), sense, like the word gang, in 
together; and yonann, the same. English. 
Demin, indeed, true; 50 dem | Gpojn-dealbéa, distinct; from e711, 
truly. between, and dealbéa, formed; 
Deas-5r0}ne, good people; the vir- vealb, frame, form. 
tuous, the elect; dAaoine majte | Naduin, #7, nature; Welsh, nafur. 
(good people), the fairies. The word “only” in English is 


Onongz, f. gen. dpojnge, 2nd dec., a} translated into Gaelic by the words 
class, a tribe, a race. It is of | “not but; as, there is only one 
kindred meaning with the word | God, “n/’ b-puil “acc” son Ops 
ppteam, a tribe, a family, a race, | Arj.yn, there is not but. 
>rion3s is used in a disparaging 


EXERCISE CXVI. 


This Exercise is taken from the Catechism, because in it is exemplified the 
use of the conjunctions ; it is withal very easy: 


1, Gad @ an Ceud 7, IP cot do Fae ule Epjortapse 
(Christian) « ¢peidead (to believe)? 2. So b-guyl aon 
Ds sthaw any; ip & po ap ceud appiceagzal de ’n Eps (of 
the creed), 3. Gya fe DiaP 4. Cpmtujd cop neyme 
azar caltnan; agup apd-TZeapwa Zac ujle nd. 5. Ay 
pab Dy» ann, 546 ule am? 6. Bj azup poy 546 ule 
am; de bys 50 b-Euyl re Zan chy, Zan deppead (end). 7. 
Ca b-pujl Dia? 8. Ta pe aye veaty azup app colar, 
azur ann 346 uyle ball (spot, part), de ’y dorian. 9. Wy 
bepeyceany pe 506 ule nS? 10. Cyd re Zaé uyle nS, 50 
ra yo pmuaynte IP RAlZnIZe « Z-cyptojse ay duyye. ILI. 
C4 theo Dia ayn? 12. Ni b-guyl “Sade” son Dyas aman; 
a berppeap sojbnear rioptpujse do na de45-dA0jn1b azur 
PLANTS Tyoppupde do’ optongs loécad. 13. Ca théjo peanrs 
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am Da? 14. Tj peaptrana, epdpt-Sealbea azuy coriyjo- 
nanp any Zac uyle pS; map ca ay c-WkEarp, azup ay 
Mac, aZur ay Spyoptad Naor. 15. My Dis ay c-Weaqp? 
16. “Jp pead” 50 depiyyy. 17. Uy Dya ay Wac? 18.‘ Jp 
read” 50 deqrhyp. 19. Mn Dya ay Spyoptad Naor? 20. 
“Jp pead” 5o dept. 21. Vly enuf Deyte yao P 22. “Hy 
Feads,” “ae” aon Dya atiyaqy & o-cyty b-peappannasb 5; oé@ 
bys, vse b-puyl aca “aéc” soy yadiyye azup soy c-pub- 
PTAPNT aay Spada. 23. Cad pp aynm do ya cyt] peappan- 
nayb “am soppgeacc P” 24. hy Tpjndjo po Naorita, 
98” aon Dia arnaqy a dcp b-peappannayb. 25. Cys 
aca ip rye, 6" 7p SiGe, nd" TP curpaccayse? 26. Ir 
jonany sojp, uazple aZup cutpacc 5576 apaon. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


2, O! sign of the vocative case; O! Oh! 

O¢, 

Ue, 

rc, hush; from the verb eyyz, listen. 

Feueé, behold; eece, from the verb. 

Fapaorp, alas! (pa-oje 41, the cause of our ruin). 

LYonuaypt, woe is the day! alas! (from mo, my, an, 
very, sad; uayt, hour); my hour of woe. 

ba (a war cry), for ever; as, O'Doriyyall aba, O' Don- 
nell for ever; Lari- “DEANS abu, the red hand for ever. bu! 
is derived from 4, in; and bu, living, ever-living; kindred 
to byé, life, and envied from the verb bus, may be, i is, exists. 
With this derivation abu means‘ for ever;” bu is, perhaps, 
a contracted form of buasd, victory; if so, abu means, in 
victory, victorious; O Doryall abu, O’Donnell vietorious ! 

Abu, abu, and abu, ba, oh, my! oh, fie! oh, life, life ! 

There remain yet to be explained in form, a few of (1) the general prin- 
ciples of syntactical arrangement, according to which words and phrases in 
Gaelic, as in other languages, unite in furming sentences; and (2) the speciat 
principles from which idioms, or peculiarities of construction and collocation, 
spring. 

(1) The learner is supposed to know that the verb agrees with its nomi- 
native case in two points of relation (1) number, and (2) person. 

(2) The agreement of adjectives with nouns in Gaclic has been pointed 
out in the forty-fifth lesson. 

(3) Participles, like those adjectives which end in a vowel, are indeclinable. 
The relative pronouns, also, do not admit declension. 


alas; o¢éy! alas! 
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Many special principles of the language from which idioms flow, have in 
the foregoing fifty-seven lessons been explained. 

In page 34, Part L., and pp. 75,76, Part II. of “ Easy Lessons.” the 
verb is shown to have two forms of the same conjugation —the one called the 
synthetic, i.e. in which the personal pronouns have become incorporated 
in the verb, which therefore admits change of ending; the other called 
the analytic. 


Again, Ozs. 1.—Whenever the nominative case is not 
expressed, the verb is in the synthetic form, and conforms 
to the general rule of agreement in number and person with 
its subject; as, © Bega? rb ran, are ye well? Gamuyd 
(we are). **B-pujl” is the analytic, used when ‘ 7b,” the 
nom, case is expressed; “camuyo,” the synthetic, employed 
when the nominative is not expressed. 

In asking questions the analytic form is more forcible, it is therefore 
more in use than the other ; but, in replying, the synthetic is the fullest and 
most usual, 

Oss. 2—Whenever the nominative case is expressed, the 
verb must be analytically conjugated, and must therefore 


have only the same ending in all numbers and persons. 
Exception.—After nouns in the third person plural, the verb follows the 
general rule and agrees in number with its subject —See seventh lesson, part 


LL, p. 34. 
EXERCISE CXVII. 
Ay c-Aral, ay Sonnac, azup ay Leon, 
TUE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 


Do “ ynpadap” (exception to Obs. 2), aral azur yop 
yaé conpptad (compact) jon, daynzean (firm, strong), le 
ceyle (together, with each other), azup do “éuaday? (Obs. 
1), amac cum reylge. Do Eaplays opps leon ’p an c-rlyge- 
Nua do breast an pyonnse 30 “pabadayw’ ayy a do 
cusps po pus 443 40 leon azup d0 Tuy coZayyt 56 (gave 
him a whisper) 50 m-béeaptpad fe ay c-apal dd faoy Lary, 
eT Bay Doeayye aie bye & Seanad aye FepD. D? aoytuys 
ay leoy. Wap pyy do pYyNe ay madad Zlye feyll-beapc 
at a Compansé azur tuz puar @ do Curpact a Yarhayo. 
Llyn rp 415 cust d0’n leon an apayl faoy Sjon, d’ povrury 
yé (he turned) aye an c-pponnad, azur vjop faz Zyrey de, 
le ceyle (and did not leave a bit of him together) #j3 conz- 
Gayl (reserving) an aparl 50 b-any cjle. 

Niop pab a pypatiy an c-48 ayp luéz yo pelle. 

Those who betray others never yet have had success. 
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VOCABULARY. 

Chosa, adj. (pr. crow-ya), brave, is a common curse, (Welsh, 
hardy, valiant ; fy cnoda, brave Sasg.) The adj. yoxur, near, is 
men. Sull cpooa, the valiant of this family of words. 

Goll. Boy, 5uyn, v., wound, hurt, sting, 

Cross, adv. (30 cpoda), bravely, from 34, an arrow, and an, a 
valiantly; oéan 50 cposa, act circle, an opening—whence an- 
like a man, valiantly and with nulus, Latin. Johnson knows 
courage. not the derivation of the Eng- 

Dlué, adj., tight, close (50 dlué, adv. | lish word “gun.” In the Gaelic 
tightly, closely); also, thick ; its root is easily found. Welsh, 
coyll dlué, a thick wood; role gwanu, to stab. 
olug, a thick head-of-hair; vlué | Lur, m. (Welsh, Jays; Fr., dis), an 
Any csp, near in kin; yp dlué herb, a weed, a plant, or flower. 
Aojbnear do brdv, joy is close | Luyb, £, an herb, weed, grass. Lujb 
upon grief; “Ours the light is applied to herbs in general ; 
grief that is sister to joy.’”— lur, to those of special size and 
Moore. yuo 50 olué” le efficacy. 
éejle, move closely together. Wacaine, m., a paddock, a field; 

Olu, 2. mas., a confined space, a from maj, a plain, and 5aj;fe, 
yard, an enclosure; the warp or nearer; or Zyorittsa, shorter—a 
woot of a web. field not so large as a m3, or ex- 

Dsé, v., burn, singe, scorch; doyé- tended plain; lujb na macayne, 
@.6, per. pass., was burned. the herb of the field. 

Fayrg, v., Squeeze, press, wring, com- | Neanco5, fi, a nettle. 
press; to wring, as with wet | Nyrpneac, adj. (from yt), poison), 
cloth; ¢)73, 2, a tie, a band, poisonous, envenomed, virulent, 
a penfold,a press. SHaptb-4ir5, sharp, bitter in its physical and 
n., the tie under the chin of a moral acceptation. 


dead body. @ayib-¢47rgZ ont, | Ryne, v., to dance, to sport, to play. 
EXERCISE CXVIIL 
Ay buacaql azZup ay yeasntdz. 
THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 

Do Sow yneaycds buacayl o by 415 pve ’r av macaype 
Do seems ye (he hastened) a m-bayle ayy a macap (home 
to his mother), agur 0’ poy 87 (and told [to] her) zupt Soyy 
oy lup vyptnveac yy %, By vjoyt pysne pe acc lain 4 
leagay «ytt (although he only laid his hand on it). “ Syy 
@ 50 djpreac” (that is just—ojpieac, directly), aye pire (said 
she) an c-48bayt apt dd;Zea5 Tu; 7Nuayp cayt 075 buayye 
peaytsse, APS 50 olué 7 (grasp it tightly) apap nj dear 
Eayd P] doplyS opte (and it will do you no mischief—hurt). 

Deay Fo cpods ay ypS yp oual Saye Seanad. 

Do with courage whate’er you are to do. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 


GOVERNMENT OF NOUNS. 


The grammatical agreement, usually called “concord,” between verbs 
and; their subjects, between the adjective and noun, has, in the preceding 
lesson, just been shown. z 

The influence exercised by words on each other, causing in the noun a 
change of case, is called “ government.’ This influence on nouns is pro- 
duced (1) by other nouns, and adjectives taken substantively ; (2) by verbs; 
(3) by prepositions. 

The change of case may be to the (1) genitive, (2) dative, (3) accusative. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 


Ons. 1.—The latter of two nouns coming together, when 
the objects of which they are names are different, is governed 
by the former in the genitive case; as, 


Wac Da, God’s Son. 


Dé is the gen. case of D)4, God, governed by the noun mac, son, which 
precedes it. 


Qyym myc, a son’s name. 
Mic is the gen. of mac, governed by a)n1. 


If instead of ajnm, the word leabatt (/hower), Latin, lider, 
a book, be substituted, the sentence runs thus: 


Leabap mye, a son’s book, 
(and with the pronouns, or the article preceding myc); 
Leabayt mo tic, my son’s book ;° 
Leabajt do thc, thy son’s book ; 
Leabap 4 thc, his son’s book; 
Leabapt “41” tic, the son’s book, 
The words Oé and mjc are conformable to rule in the gen. case; and 
rightly, for they express the idea of generation, source, origin, ownership of 


that which is conveyed by the nouns which precede them.—See ‘ Easy Les- 
sons,” Part IV., p. 261. 

G4 In every single instance, in {Irish, as is seen from the foregoing 
examples, it is the latter of the two nouns, and never the former, which is 
the governed word. It is not so in Latin. 

Zac Dé may be translated filius Dei, or Dei filius, the gen. Dei being 
before or after the governing word; and in the Anglo-Saxon genitive case 
(that is the genitive or possessive ending in’s) it is the former of the two 
nouns, and never the latter which is the governed word; as, 


God's Son, 2ac “ De” ; filius Dei. 
The Lord’s Day, La “ an TSeaqwa,” dies Domini. 
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Ons. 2.—In translating from English cases like those 
(ending in’s) the position of the governed noun must there- 
fore be reversed in Inish, as in the examples just presented, 

But, in translating the Norman genitive, ¢. ery genitive 
expressed by ‘‘ of,” into Irish, the order and | position of the 
nouns are retained, the preposition of, or sign of the first 
oblique case omitted, while the latter noun assumes the 
genitive case-ending ; as, 


Son (of) God, Mac De; 
Day (of) the Lord, La an TZeaqwa. 


The definite article “the” is translated by “ an,” which, coming before 
TIpeaqia, the genitive, is in the same case with it. 

It is worth while observing that mere English students, not acquainted 
with Latin, or Greek, or German, regard the particle “ of,” in such instances 
as the foregoing, purely as a preposition, and not as a sign of the genitive 
case; and on this account they are, whenever learning to translate into 
those languages, as well as in the present instance into Irish, puzzled at the 
non-use of the preposition “ef”? On the other hand, they find French and 
Italian easy in this respect. 


VOCABULARY. 
CéjmnuZas, v. to bound, to advance yeapt, a man; huntsman is the 
in strides; from céjm, a step, a same as hunt’s-man). 
bound; asin cojr céjm, a foot-| Lean, to follow; luéc leannunee, 
step. pursuers, followers; luce, a tribe, 
Fean rejlgc, a huntsman (rejlse is aclass, a set; leannujnc, fol- 
gen. case of reals, a hunt, and lowing; gen. case, teaniujnte. 


EXERCISE CXIX. 
Ay Fyads 013 an Unn. 
THE STAG AT THE POOL. : 
La n-soy do taqyje #45 415 Yon le y-0 “eae” (ace. 

case coming before the infinitive) & COTS; aur guar do 
by 475 Sl ‘bo Covaype re & carpe (shadow) ’ pav cpp. 
& Nac moft, marpeac,’ * deqt pe, DA adapica (pr. eye-arha) yo 
onm, aéz o6! pac caqpe (poor) ad mo copa caola. ler ry 
do tajnjc feap-pelze ley va cuyy azup ya Zadaqp ns 
days. Ny pada by vs copa caola a Gayy pe cupdead leyr 
Ceyrmnugad de ley 4 b-pad 6’ yatiad s leay @: azup va 
sdayzics 4 tial fe Zo Hd, do CongzbuyZoap @ Zabea Zo dlut 
a lap “na gZ-cpay”? (gen. plur. on Lan, midst) yo Zup 
Eappycadape va ee peqlge leyp va cup pusap, azup Zee 
mopbusoaye & 
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IDIOMS OF THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES OF ACTIVE 
VERES. 


Oss. 3—The infinitive mood of active verbs governs the 
genitive case of those nouns which come immediately after 
It} as, 

Po Fpradusad De, to love God ; 
Mo Seanad opbpe, to do work. 

When the noun goes before the infinitive—which is the 
usual vernacular form—it is governed in the accusative case, 
and not in the genitive; as, 

Le Dyas” 4 Fnssazas 5 
Le “obayp” a deanad. 
Mya and obayp are in the accusative case 


After the compound preposition éum, towards, for the 
purpose of, the gen. and sometimes the accusative is em- 
ployed; as, 

Cam Daa BrNGUZ IO 5 
Cum opbple « d@a1a5 5 or, 
Cur Dya a SpasugZad 5 
Cum obayn « S6anss. 


Oss. 4.—The active participle governs the genitive; as, 
WZ deanad oybne, doing work. 


QWky5 HnAduZA De, loving God. 
Jon pdeanad Topi,’ after performing a journey. 


Before the infinitive or participle, the gen, case of the 
personal penoee is the more common; as, 


Le yt a” Sptadugad, in order to love (s) him; 
Le ya 5]145u508, in order to love (s) her; 
5 s 548505, loving him ; 

Fy a Zyrouzas, loving her; 


literally, at his (a) loving; at (her) loving; 4, his, aspirates 
the initial or first letter of the infinitive mood 4, her, does 
not; 4, their, causes eclipsis—See Twenty- -firet: Lesson, p 
115. 

The difference in sound leads the hearer to know their 
respective meanings. e 
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Note.—The two foregoing idioms in Gaelic are founded 
on the substantival character of verbs—a principle which is 
true in all languages, and which is well explained in the 
following words of Professor Latham, in his work——“ The 
English Language,” p. 290 :— 

“A noun is a word capable of declension only. A verb 
is aword capable of declension and conjugation also. . .. . 
The infinitive mood has the declension of a noun substan- 
tive. Verbs of languages, in general, are as naturally de- 
clinable as nouns.” 

Tf the learner ask, then, why does the infinitive active and 
the active participle govern in Gaelic the genitive case of 
nouns immediately following them, the reason is, because 
they are verbal nouns, and therefore come under Obs. 1, 
“the latter of two nouns,” &c., p. 361. 

Oss. 5.—-For this reason adjectives and other words, em- 
ployed as nouns in a sentence, govern the genitive case. 

Oss. 6.—Family names preceded by the words O or 
Us, a descendant; mac, son, ny, or 13, a daughter, are 
always in the genitive case; as, Dorjyall, Donnell, Us 
Doriyyal, O'Donnell (Doriyyayll being the gen. case of 
Dormyall) ; Nyall, Neill, Us Heyll, O'Neill (Neqll, gen. case 
of Nyall) ; Ceallac, Kelly, O’Cestlays, O’ Kelly; Canta, 
Carthy, WMWacCapésy5, MacCarthy—* Hy3” Capita, Mac 
Carthy, as applied to a woman of that name. 

Wj3 is the feminine form of Us or 2Hac, and must, there- 
fore, with reason and with the sanction of usage, be prefixed 
to the family names of women; as, Jane O'Donnell is Syu- 
bay “5? Dorvazll (not Us, or WacDomyayll) ; Bridget 
O'Neill, ByySy> vj Neqll (not Us cr Wache ll). 

Oss. 7.—Proper names in the gen. case are aspirated, 
whether preceded by the article “a1” or not; as, cyll 
Peadayy, the Church of St. Peter; any aympip Paopuye, 
in the time of Patrick. 

Nouns which are not proper names are not thus aspirated. 

4y> Us and Siac, in the nominative case, follow this latter class, and 
do not aspirate the sirname, as is seen in the foregoing examples. But if 
Ua, O, or Sac be governed in the case (ww), myc, genitive), then the family 
names suffer aspiration; as, John the son of James O’Donnell, Seagan 


Mac Sean Uy Connayll. Seanujr and ty are each in the genitive case, 
and &ccordingly aspirate Connajll, the family name. 
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Ons. 8.—Ny% causes aspiration; as, Nj5 Covnayll, N)5 
Dorpyayll. 


VOCABULARY. 

Descent (offspring), rfol, ryoéc (race), to bring up); munad, as, oitine 
bunas, treab, Zisealac, well 34H munAds, a person without 
descended, 6 épeyb majyé (of a education or manners, teazurs 
good tribe). (instruction), beur (manners). 

Family (members of one house), | The young man’s grandfather’s name, 
reaslac, ie, uée “ tre,” clann AIT AEATEMOI An EIT O15 To. 
(children, offspring), rjol (seed), (In possessives of this kind the 
rloée (race, progeny), Al,cpeab, position of the gen. cases in 
BZmealaé, cyZeacar (those of Irish is the opposite of the na- 
one house tj3). tural arrangement in English.) 

Education, ojteamujn; (from o}l, or | Thistle, p55anan, the seed of the 
jt, to feed, to train), rostam; thistle, rjol an” foganaqn. 


(learning), co3ajl; (from 753, 
(Syr Of in English is generally the sign of the gen. 
ease in Irish; as, the Son of God, 2iac ' Dé ;” the Lord 
of the Word, TFeaptna “ an” dorian. 


EXERCISE CXX. 
In this Exercise the goverument of the genitive case is shown. 


_ 1. Who is this young friend with you, my dear sir, « 
Sao (hwee) Sjlyr? 2. He is John (Ua) O'Kelly, the son 
of Patrick O'Kelly (Season Us Ceallazs, mac Padjuye Uy 
Ceallajs). 3. His “father’s son” ought to be good (jr 
dual Zo rac “4 ata” 4 beye mayé) 5 there is a great deal 
in being well descended and of a good family. 4. I like 
the old saying, Zac leanb map ojlceapt, Fad ofZe may 
adbayt, because it tells truly, that education combined with 
natural powers forms the man. 5. You are right; for al- 
though education is the chief means (ay meaton jp ped) 
to make a man good and great, natural gifts of’? mind 
(cabapcarp paduzida “yw? h-yyzjpe) which are often con- 
nected with nobility “of” race must precede. 6. The seed 
“of” the thistle can never produce an oak (vajp). 7. Like 
the son “ of” King David, you speak in proverbs (reav- 
ytaydeyb). 8. What is the young “man’s grandfather's 
name”? 9, Patrick, son of Charles O’Kelly, was the name 
of his “ father’s” father; and James, the son ‘of? Cormac 
MacCarthy, was the name of his ‘‘ mother’s” father. 10. 
Where did they live? 11. They lived on the banks ‘ of” 
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the Shannon. 12. What is this boy learning? 13. He is 
learning the sciences (413 rostam na paladay [gen. case]). 
14, Although young, he has much (jomsd coluyp) know- 
ledge (gen. case by Obs. 5). 15. le is a very good boy. 


FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 


Observe (1), in translating compound substantives, and 
those followed by the preposition “ of*—that term of the 
two which expresses the property, ollice, character, owner- 
ship, title, relation, or quality of the object pointed out by 
the other noun, is moverned i in the genitive case; as, 


Property: a house-of-gold, ceaé dy (gen. of dy, gold). 


- a ship-of-war, lonz cozayo. 
a a wall-of-silver, balls dyntgyd (gen of aypZead). 
a tin-can, CANA PTA (gen. of pean). 


Office: a door-keeper (porter), feat doptuyy (dorish, gen. of 
dojtup, dhorus). 
») @ musician (man-of-music), peayt ceoyl. 
Character : a soothsayer, feat poara (man-of-knowledge). 
Title: gate-of-heaven, Zeata playeyy. 
Nore.—The second noun specifies the meaning of the first. For instance, 
in the expression ceaé dytt (house-of-gold) the word “ gold” does not make 


fuller nor clearer the prominent idea conveyed by the term “ house,” yet it 
distinguishes this latter from one of silver, clay, stone, or the like. 


The use, therefore, of the article “an” of the (“‘ na,” fem., “ of the"), is 


not employed in instances like the foregoing before the noun in the genitive 
case. 


@zZ The nature and use of this last remark will be seen when compared 
with the coming Observations 2, 3, 4. 

Oss. 2,—In translating a certain class of compound terms, 
and those followed by ‘‘ of’ from English into Gaclic, the 
article precedes the genitive, although not found in its Eng- 
lish equivalent; as, 

Prophet-of-evils, paiy “pa” mallacc, i. ¢., prophet-of-the- 
curses, 

Mouth-of-pity, beul “ya” cpusjse, ¢ ¢., mouth of the 


pity. 
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Pillar and ground of truth, buy azur pyleyp “na” Finiwne, 
4.e., of the truth. 

Father of lies, stay “ys” m-bpeuz, te., father of the 
lies. 

Of course, if the definite article be found in English be- 
fore the genitive, or after “of,” its sign, it is no wonder that 
it be employed similarly in Irish; as, 


Star of the sea, qeeule “ya” marta. 

Man of the mountain, — feat “ 41)” cHoye. 

Friend of the affections, capad “ na” 5-cuman. 

From the text of Observation 2, just given, the learner is naturally in- 
duced to ask, what class of terms take the article ‘sn,’ ¢he, in Gaelic, the 


English equivalents of which dispense with its use? The answer is con- 
tained in page 58 of Part I., which see. 


VOCABULARY. 
eo, adj., living, lively; 50 beo, | Luée 5abstca, captors; Zabalea, of 
quickly, with life. arresting ; gen. case of 5.Ab.jl, 
biéeatyy ac, a thief. to seize, to arrest. 


Cao, v., to ery ; caojnedd, crying ; | S517, v., to roar, to bawl. 
caojne, (kueené), lamentation. | Tlj5c45, v., pass. voice, past tense, 


Cuzcaojn (from eu5, death, and was condemned (from cl3, to 
caoqn,) crying very much. turn a scale. When one is con- 

Fav 6, long ago (for ad 6 qIn, a demned, the scale in the hands 
rg since, or [6] from, [rin] of justice is turned against him). 
that). 


EXERCISE CXXI. 
Ay byeatnyad azur # ryacaypt. 
THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER. 


Do by SZanac, fad 6, ayy, 6 Fopd leabape 6 ceayy “de 
’n” sop 65 a by aye soy peoyl ley, a5up do tuz @ a bayle 
apy a rata. WAny Aye a fraccusad (chastise) re do 
Ttypve fj a molad. Wer perp map od Par ay feat 35 d0 
wove re yeyée vio luactpagta o F0]d, vo Zupt 5absd (was 
arrestea) fa déeype G appt plad dp 4 Seanad, agup do 
clyZead @ any bayy. WZ oul do’ Aye a Epoéta 54, do Con- 
vaypie pe s mataypt of3 ppubal Lap an c-pluasa py a dyaj3 
A1Z caopyead aZup aj5 eugcaoyy Zo wd. D’' Japp fe apl 
luéc a Zabalca, cead aon focal atpayy a Labaype o Z-cluar 
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A tatan, WZ ceaéc 8] 50 beo énjze do cus pp a clusp 
usp le y-a beul le comzap a Wye muypjs a clop. er 
re do wYHe Fe 4 Fyacla a leagan Zo cpmayd, DApNZeay a4] 
azur a Feapad 87. Do poytayo rj paoy vy b-péeyn, azur d0 
Slaopd mac “ya” mallaéc aq. Jp mylcesé ay byeearpyac cu 
« pyone clear éo doppad ppp apf do thatazpt, Oubaypic an 
pobal. Wee pe an gpeagad cuz pe Sdyb: “Jp pire ir 
Sdbap oy tH]-4]8 po ann a beguzlym, dyn ?7yuayp do Zoyd me 
leabape pad 6 ryy, azuy cuz me éuycy @, dA beappead fi 
Tmaccusad mayé ay Ls ryy Sam, yy bepdzyy 0 Latyayb ary? 
Epocadspa any jus. 

Smaccuys ay leayb a Lact b « 5158. 

The defining office of the article the” (an, m—na, gen., fem.) is more 
special in Gaelic than in English. This accounts for ils use before those 
several classes of nouns named in the first part of the present Lesson; it helps 
to show also the reason of its non-use—as compared with English—before 
the former and less definable term of the two, as is seen by the following :— 

Oss. 3.—In rendering into Gaelic such sentences as these, 
“the Lord of the world,” “ the light of the sun,” omit the 
article “‘ the” before the former, and retain it with the latter 
noun; as, 

Lhe Lord of the world, 

eee Ti5eapuya ‘any’? domayy. 
The light of the sun, 

eee polup “na” Speyne. 


It is retained only in the last of even three or more geni- 
tives; as, 

The beauty of the daughter of the king, 
Wlweaée qnsppe “ ay” pyy. 

Norr.—This specially defining use of the article, and its 
non-use in Gaelic, does not differ in idiom from the Fnglish 
form when the Saxon genitive is employed; as, 

The sun’s light, 
wee polup “yx? Zee. 

The king’s daughter's beauty, 
eve Uplyeadée pySyve “ay” ys. 

The Saxon and Gaelic genitives are here alike in their requiring the 
presence of the definite article; bnt the Norman (see Obs. 3) and Gaelic are 


> 


not. For instance, in that last sentence, neither the term “ beauty,” no 
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“daughter’s” has the article, while the word “king,” which is the term to 
be specified above the rest, and its Irish equivalent, 73, have the article. 

In the Saxon and Irish forms the position of the nouns in the one is the 
reverse of the order in the other, for instance :— 

English: The king’s daughter's beauty. 

“ Beauty” is the last, “ king’s” the first term. 

Gaelic: Qylyeace yoSyne “ay? p35. 

“ Ryi5” (king), is the last, “ajlyeacz,” the first.—Obs. 2, 
p. 362. 

EXERCISE CXXI. 
THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 
Wy ars azup av peap-cryy. 

A sick man died (guajp bap) under the hands of a phy- 
sician (ljoj§) who had been attending him (a5 cabaqpc 
ate 56). At the funeral (43 «an pocparpe,- or, 413 dal 
leyp d0’n e711) the physician said to the relatives (luéz Za0]1) 
of the deceased (mayibay), “Oh, if he had acted in this 
way and in that (oa Seappad pe mart ry agar maze po) not 
to be drinking strong drink (wWpge bests, bycajlee), and to 
pay greater attention to himself ‘(ojor md aype tabayptz 06 
req), he would not now be lying low” (rjnce aye lap). 
But one of the mourners (feat de luce a Caojnce) made 
him this reply (gpeagna5): “ There is no use speaking 
thus now ; it was fitter for you to have given this advice to 
the man when he was alive. It is of no use now, for he is 
dead.” 

There is no good in the best advice when it comes (is) 
too late, or untimely. 

Ny Laon maze pay Z-comayzple yp reap app bys 7yuayt 
ca pe mall, anzpacac. 

Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur. 

Ons. 4.—The application of the article (ay, the) and the 
change arising in meaning from its use and non-use, before 
the first, as well as before the second, or the noun governed 
in the genitive, is best learned by examples. 

Compound lon5, {CO5M1Bs @ man-ol-war. 

nouns. “oy” long cozajd, the man-of-war. 
Compound f peayt cy5e, @ householder. 

nouns. ‘© an” feat ct1Ze, the householder. 
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The words longs and yeap express the leading ideas—cj3e and co3a)8, 
those of quality, character, or office. The leading term is the more defiuite, 
and hence, in such instances, has the article. 

If the definite article be inserted now before co5a}5, of 
war; and before c3e, of house, we have lon3 ‘a1? cozayd, 
a ship of the war, or, the ship of the war (see Obs. 3)— 
meaning some special war, and not war in general; reap 
“an” cde, a (or the) man of the house—meaning of a 
special house, known to, or treated of by the speakers. 
Take another example: meadoy oySée, midnight; “ay” 
meaton ojdée, the midnight; aypt uae ay” theadoy1 ofdée, 
the hour of (the) midnight. Now insert “ an” before oydée, 
and its meaning is at once defined: meatoy “ ya” h-ojdce, 
middle of the night, i.e¢., of some special night named or 
known, 

To sum up all that has been said in this lesson :— 


(1) There is a Gaelic idiom which requires the use of the Art. (definite) 
when (Obs. 2) its presence before nouns in English of the like import is 
never needed; (2) the article before the governing noun in English is 
omitted in Irish (see Obs. 3); (3) the word which the speaker requires to 
define, be it the governing or the governed term, must have the article; (4) 
Gaelic follows the Norman and not the Saxon collocation of the genitives in 
the relative position of the terms. 


EXERCISE CXXIIL. 
Na luédza any dayl. 


Ayy am Wy, *yuazp do by lucdza Faoy Feupepas a5 
car, do Zlaozpoapt D4yL (council), ponvor 50 b-fuysojp amac 
an cao ab’ Feapye pad LOT) a Copapne zp. Jp pomda plyse 
do Epaccadap art le cajle Zay fe] ayqe bys, uapse. Fa 
deqpie, do fear luéd5 ua azup do tug ay corpayple ro: 
“ceanzal clos are tyuyyéal an Gaye, azup apy py) opp 
Eeaée 86 ayy Aye appt LE Hip baogal oaoyb, o7pt beapepard 
oy clos Zaqjun, 4Zup do L’ geqdyft ealusas uayds.” Do 
téaqeyy (pleased) Jo h-antipaye ary coryayjtle po leo (with them), 
50 beujle. Wee oubaype soy peay-Caz atyajy—* 50 cyte 
If maye @ do Cormazple, tp Sy agup pre] ay Zleur copaynee 
@, at TA son CeTfe AMA aZam optajb—cya azZazb, a 
caypgear ay Clog aypeay Z-caye?  Syy 7] ay opdym. 

Ny b-jonany pud 4 [AS agup a Seanad. 
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SIXTIETH LESSON. 


Note.—The student who knows only English should be made aware of 
the several meanings which the preposition “ of” in its various relations with 
nouns is capable of admitting. Dr. Johnson counts twenty-three. These 
can all be grouped under four heads. “ Of” denotes— 

(1) Origin, cause, possession. 

(2) Class, rank, partnership. 

(3) Of has the meaning of among, on, from. 

(4) Of expresses property, quality, attribute. 


(1) Of, in the first sense is translated into Gaelic by the 
genitive, for that case gives the idea of origin, cause, mate- 
rial, possession, &c. 

(2) Of, in the second sense, is rendered by “ de,” of, (same 
as the French de), whenever it follows numerals, adjectives, 
of the comparative and of the superlative degrees, partitives, 
nouns denoting fullness, abundance, and the contrary, as, 

One “ of” the whole, cean “de’n” jomlan; full “ of” wis- 
dom, lay “d'” ea5na3 Catherine is the fairest of the daugh- 
ters, ry Caycliy yp deze “de” nw b-pysivib; of all, o 
b-puyl de. 

*Job ’y b-guil fuap lear, “de” na Dest pjop-beo. 

Jove, and all that are with thee above of the immortal 
gods. 

See the prayer of Hector at the end of the present lesson, p. 376. 

“De”? myaib dear’ ay dotyayy 
Jr da b-pagaqon fe mo posan, 
Sy 2Hol oub ay Sleans yp feapp lor. 
Old Song. 


cz “de” na Tpojzte ujle ayp Fad lvoe, 
‘Supe onm 50 b-appyse c4 ay cat « blaoé. 
But on each hero of the Trojans all; 

And on me especially the contest is calling. 


See exercise, p. 377. 
(3) In the third, of signifies among 3 as, cya 435076, which 
of you (See Part III., thirty-second Lesson, Obs. p. 190); 
and on ; as, do Labayyt pe “ opz-pa,” he spoke of (on) you ;— 
from; as, a man of France, pean “8 9” b-Fpajnc; he 


or) 
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did it of himself, pyyye pe @ “uajde” peppy (from, @. e., if 
proceeded from him as the originator). 

(4) In the fourth acceptation of has no equivalent in 
Gaclic—the mere absence of any preposition suflices—the 
noun remains in the nominative case; as—a man of the 
highest position and fame, reap 4 b’ aypoe céym, azup cla. 
Try h-uajpie d’ feuc lerp itt pp Ayptoe clu, three times there 
attempted it, men of the highest fame.—Sce next exercise. 


This last is a veryremarkable Irish idiom. In Latin, the ablative case 
answers the purpose ; in Greek, commonly an accusative after the adjective; 
but in Irish ’tis the nominative case.—See Part iv. p. 302, Obs.—dun idiom 
that should be remembered. 

The Exercises of these ‘ Easy Lessons” could not have a more elegant 
nor a more befitting finish than the dialogue (Homer’s Iliad, Book 6—trans- 
lated into Irish heroic metre by Dr. MacHale) between Hector and Andro- 


mache. 


The tenderness and pathos which breathe through the original are 


infused through every line, nay, through every word, of the simple familiar 
Irish in which it has been rendered by the great prelate poet. 


VOCABULARY, 


Sbtac, carrion, a mangled carcase 
(from 4, not, and bladac, con- 
tractedly, blaé, a thing having | 


bla, & e@, pith, juice, force, | 
Con-| 


energy, inherent vitality). 
AblAé is the common word for 
carcase, carrion; root, con, for 
dogs, and Ablaé, carrion. Con- 
atlaé is applied to a living crea- 
ture so lean that the ribs become 
visible—i. e., to that which is, 
as it were dead 
2ibtad is derived by others from ab, 

not, and luaé, price, but this deriva- 

tion is forced, for, the particle ab, is 

not a negative. 

lgnarm, v. I entreat, (from an, very, 
and 3ayfm) ; root, 54)11, cry. 

Daogal, danger, peril (from bad, 
drowning, death; 3a0ol, kindred, 
connected with). Hence bao- 
3Alac, means dangerous, peri- 
lous. 

baogates, which is very like the 
former, meaus simple, silly ; as, 
AZ DéANAB baoZalea suc, make 
the silly sapient; baojslca in 
this sense, is derived from bot, 
vain, and 540l, kindred. 


Dareas, to perish, to put to death; 
from barac (root, bar) causing 
death, 

Daineneugaé (ie, bean, a woman, 
and cpéj5te, forsaken, direlict), 
a widow, a relict. 

Dyleaéea, an orphan (of want of, 
leaéca, milk), 

Dubnon, sorrow (do, bad, brt6n, grief). 

Fajé (or pat), a plain, a field; ves- 
ture, dress, heat, warmth. 

Fjo54, fig-tree ; cnangfogs, a fig-tree. 

Fesdna, gen. case of feadna, (gen. 
regularly readans, and contract- 
edly, feadns), a band, a troop, a 
company of soldiers:—ceann ns 
Feadna,a captain of the guard, 
a general, a chieftain; « -c)5 
CIN Fessns Ag Zapos, in the 
house of the captain of the 
guard.—Genesis, xl. 3. (Feadan 
from ead, extent, number of; 
davojne, persons,)—a host. 

WManssjn, natural life; from may, 
live (thou), exist, continue, en- 
dure. 

BWanernsé, and maneanac, adj., 
enduring, everlasting, ay beats 
MANTANAC. 
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613, a virgin; from 65, young; Fean, man. MHén feyrean (the 
67510, a little maid. big six), seven. 

Oygnreaé, a simpleton (fem.) ; from Tujs, fell—participle 5 éujcym, falling 
01310, @ maiden, and read, way- (irreg. iu its terminations). 


ward, wandering; Amadan, (a | Unpaym, respect, esteem. 
fool) is applied to a man; 475n- | Tacs, support, second; rear mo Eaca, 
reac, to a woman. stand my support. 

Séjirean, six (persons)—re, six, and 


EXERCISE CXXIV. 
ADDRESS OF ANDROMACHE TO HECTOR. 


“A Supne Sana fFapiaoqt cA appt ch, 
Do bareayd FeV, Fy my]s FAoy do TNA] 
"Sup fa0y do leayb, ci5 Zap 0546 jp basal: 
WM beyé Zan coymipc, cpeyyce sip ay raosal, 
Jr ope-ra atbayy, tc op DATATO ule, *bpaé, 
Ir cu-pa amazn, tp man leo fFipad ’5-caé, 
Qa 'p leac Tujcym ’p cpuad, mospe ppp, Zan mé, 
Roy) tupa jméeacz, pjyte jor faoy vp Z-cpe 
QA» bySym do 81415 mo bayncpeugac, béys mo bys, 
Wap bj 6 cap, “Eaoy Subpdy ’Zup faocy Caoy. 
Dan atayp, macaryt, byacan, le mo 16, 
BWaolugzad mo leacpoym, pd, & pore Yom ros. 
Taye m staype Thaypmead gaoy lay Weuyl Zang, 
The rerio 4 Catap Teab, ay cozad deajig. 
Wee Zid Zap tue pe anvp ay Apt vyearh-beo, 
Niort “eanpuagn Asal earbayS uppaym 3. 
Aye Capen ayre, leagca aint 4 ban, 
py a5 ablsc ap opm ny ata ann a lan, 
‘Sur 0 far ’n A zjomcyoll, leamuyy appt 5aé caob, 
Cusp spFe Opyao, jos Alay job, 
AWopferpap bpatpa, cTacs "po tyF "Rup bla 
Toy5Zea5 uayn Zo b-ayle avy aon la; 
Do Fyy jad WAéujyl mylzené le y-a layy 
Wp maz a pabaday curmdac tpeuds any. 
Wo thatajp banpysZan cpje? ya 3-cojlce oub, 
Do tug re leyp, op cayyte chom’ le brué, 
Acc ceanuys pj a paoiptye o’'y Zeabal mop. 
QZ bponad mopsn maojyn do, aZur dp. 
Bus Reape an c-am "py ep zylead cum a cyyc 
Dupe £45 Fad Dyay jf Fan soy deo ’yna luge. 


’ 
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Aye fead do mhaptayy, azam beySppe Zo bprat 
Wap start, matazyt, bpacaypt, ceyle Zpasac 
Wee Zlac Sam cpuayFe, aZpaym tu, ya bj 
Ware pyocast mj-48, 015 00 tac ’p do TiyyAoy: 
ire Da FOZ Maye "beavepeusac le mo éiad 
‘Sup @ yy a ojleace Zan aon tac’ yo 7z5At 
Acz any fo fan, pan Aye o b-puyl cpom Zeus 
De cya £1054, TAbaypic 00 na Dneug’, 

Sjuce le balla, aay maye azur thse 

Le beagzay Taoeayfe jovvpayd read pa TojSe, 
Ty b-uaypie vo’ fence leir EN If appoe clu, 
Dip va Ayacy cumaraé le luz, 

"Sup Jodmuyy ’p Tuypoe milceae aye o W-pfayé 
"S mac AUepy, UZmon, ceay ya Feadsya ’p Raye 
’S a bpatayp Wuyylea, peolca le Zaet’ Des 
No op 4 nese fey) muypnjyeac, Fay PZat.” 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


The syntax of the adjective has been from time to time pointed ont in 
these lessons—its position (see first and thirty-seventh lesson) ; its agreement 
with the noun (see thirty-fifth lesson, p. 286); its idioms (thirty-seventh 
and thirty-eighth) ; its governing effects (twenty-ninth and fifty-eighth). 


GOVERNING POWER OF THE VERB. 


That an active verb governs the objective or accusative | 


case, every learner knows; as, 

John loves God, spadujzeany Serszan Dia; God loves 
John; Zpaduzeapy Da Seagan. . 

In these sentences the nominative case comes after the verb, as well as the 
accusative. The first (or nominative) comes immediately after; the accusa- 
tive next in order after the nominative. 


In old Irish writings the nominative case is found sometimes before the 
verb. It is employed in poetry, too, in the same manner. 


4. Prepositions govern the dative—in fact prepositions 
govern no other case; as, 
Any po tapluys a Capad le y-s tiyyaoq 
Ajnopeomac caory *Zuy 7 So lay ve Zyaoy. 
Homer, Book vi. ll. 545-6. 


(21)n407 is the dat. case of bean; gen. ma.) 
Leqp an m-buyn, witn the cow (nom. be, gen. bd, dat. buyn); the phrase, 
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50 'n bean, is incorrect: leyr an m-béd is also incorrect—it should be, leyr ar 
y-bujn, and the former—do’n mnaoj. 
In all other nouns the dative case happens to be the same as the nomina 
sive, and therefore requires no special ending or inflection, except in nouns 
f the fifth declension; as, 

Do ’n b-peanrarn, to the person (nom. feanra, gen. peanran, dat. 
zearirAqn.) 
Regarding prepositions, see Part III. (Lessons from 25 to 33.) 


VOCABULARY. 
tléajreac, adj. reproachful, rebuking, gibing, mocking. (See Lesson 
reviling ; 2, a reviler, an abuser ; 53—Vocabulary.) 
aéazr, rebuke, reproach. Labsé, adj. gentle, polite. 
Caream, v. slay, slaughter; infin.) Meamajn, memory, remembrance. 
Careay Man uan Zan lect Latin, memoria, from méi the 
a d’mlgear an Lary a rearst At mind, aud mayn lives. 
4,asa harmless lamb that licks | Ry3-lan, m. a paiace; 15, a king; 
the hand which slays it. and Lan, a castle, 
Ceannar, m. headship, chieftaincy;|S5.1%, the chief, the best; ¢jon- 
root, cen, a head, r5+1é, the very best, the real. 
Corajnc, t. to defend, keep of, pre- |Cearcar (from cert, a proof, a tes- 
serve, maintain. timony) character, reputation; 
Fonndj>, same as fonamayd, jeering, Latin, festimoniam, testis ; Eng. 
test. See Lesson 52. 


EXERCISE CXXV. 
REPLY OF HECTOR TO ANDROMACHE. 


Po Fpteagayp o céjle: agam bes o Meamayye 

Do Corpayile Caor, éum Tabac usym 5ac cabayy; 
Wes bejdend va FIT *y mya Lada’? pa Those 

A pzee mo Clu ’p mo tearcayp leyp an Zaor, 

Ds b-gaypypy prop, may cladaype ap an Zleo, 
ns paé m-béysead capenearac le mo rprtyoo beo 
"Ojp_ do bee calmac d’ foslam mae Zo lust 

A bee o-coppeac, "mears ejopeprgaye na pluas 

AyyZ cope ceannayp m’ atap map bud Cdip 

Asur "ya ceany yyy, core For mo Zldyp, 

Bec caym rjopac ’p for, le qrnd lan, 

So d-tyocgays ayn la a m-beydjS ayn Eatazp ban, 
Qo ouy 7p a yys-lan leagéa ujle aye Lan 

*S op qs 'p Saye Pinte anvp an ap. 

Aec yj Zojleany armZap luée’? yx Thoyse, 

No, atap, mata, bpacap, aypt mo cpoyde, 

Do beydear x THIET O15 lajpn tytom na yOpeuz 
“Hoa "py ump mn, Fao, Carcape "Zur Fao] euz 
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Wy Zojleay d' athSaper yn _|yp Sul EpyS Zac Zab 

Béejppage tu Zo cpt{6 ys yvOpeugz mat pzlab 

Folluyngze any, mop ayacayp ’Zup leuy 

Faoy cuyys mya eylepyge danapea ’Zup det” 

Fidead 413 reol praspt odlapac ya Thpojse 

No cabaypc 6 an c-pput mysp apse ann « cyZe, 

'S 413 eqrteace le ponndjd atajpeac, Zay cpuag: 

Feud ojol bayepass Yeccoyp dy va plas. 

Dapscaps ay c-ajym mo cuptive apy do Epojse, 

Asur besp_ lay de subpdy Zur de cojde 

Fs @ bee jmiste, Copyocad tu ’pa cpa 

‘Sur Suyc-pe do beuppad cabayp agur 15 4e 

Act pop me fFelfepNT yjS co cajp, beds me 

Fao, ay b-pdd, yp 0015 loom, riyte anny ayn 3-cpe. 
Homer, Book vi., Dublin—Dufty. 


VOCABULARY. 


Catban, a helmet; from cat, a bat- | Cloz,a helmet; because it is like a 
tle; and barip, top, head, dress clog, or bell. 
for the head. Apioo05.a70, will raise; for Andoéars. 
buyseacay, thanks, te vanca buys- | 215.76, face; cajr, moist, wet. 
eacarz, With hymns of thanks. 


EXERCISE CXXVI. 


CONTINUATION OF THE FAREWELL DISCOURSE BETWEEN 
HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 


Wejp po pad, d0 fin amac Zo pati 

Cun ay c-65 D0 Cadarfiz, 4 Sa lay, 

Do Seye le eagla rst ayn leanab rear, 

Ts ayes Zclozad uarhanad, poyllpead, Seaic, 
*S an e146 capal Zuanad, ptab Zaé olaoy 
Anon "pr a yal 413 Hanlae lop an 50%. 

Do piyjZdap av Din: S5sol Yeccoype ay lub ceany 
Bj aye a catbapes ?p 2515 7 6 v-a Geany 

‘Sur leag ay cloza lanpac ayn ay b-feup; 

Ruz aq o leanab, *r Cos & puar fan sep, 
Weir a Po ad ’p bpenzZad le mjy put 

AW lapne, Capp le ppd, puap a Suc. 

“Job *p b-guyl fusp leac, de na Dea pjop beo, 
Deapcaydse mo leanab *p cabpayde 7p 5-cuymipe 36, 
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Tabayds 05, pyubal Zo ceymaripayl avvp a c-plise, 
A pyubslym feyy map fowpls a13 va Tporsee, 
VW pvarayl, calmac, lan de yeapic ’p do lut, 
*S a coppyne 4 cypte, tojllad Zeany o’f cli, 
A carHaipe varpao gyllead le cpreac mop, 
*S le danza buySeacarp Apdosayd puap gad Zlomp 
°$ agg clupppe 0’a thataper “beyp opp atarp bap, 
Uonrapt « cpopde le Zajpoeap ann a lap” 

Leip typ do feacayo 8] ay leanab 65, 

jo arp a bpolac @, *5ap¢ tuzZ 86 pds, 
"Sing 7r End » ympZ, do byyp va veo’ 50 Fpar 
Syic ’yuap a leacazb, 6 a puylyb oear’, 
Da gejeppyt So-pay, Cuyml le bop a Lani’ 
WA h-aZayd cap, of labayp ley Zo payin: 
“QS eyle anpac, Zeayny mo Cporse, cad fre? 
B-¢uyl 50 b-anzpaé, le Zeup bpdy dod’ Eas, 
‘Ropr) Eeacc mo lae ’Zuy m’ am, vy’t opm baogal, 
A Z-cumap aoy yea, n/t mo cup de *y c-pazaol, 
Ay cole ’p ay malt, ay toZa 'Zup ay oss, 
Now fagtyzead ay bap bj ’y-day doyb for 4 por, 
Ujme ryy, gl 4 bajlle ’p 015 av c-reol 
Sabia, eead le ply agur le ppl, 
Ho ’ropatiy le peaptpayd, tpteoptusad do éuyd ban 
Lloy uyle oybne laytbe ’p peuarme, fan, 
Lec de ya TposZte ule ayn gad lace, 
‘Sur opm Zo h-aypyse, c& ay cat  Zlaod.” 

Do labayp apd’ #ayrZ a Eacbay ayn 4 seann, 
To5 pire av c-plize « qyllead cum «a lany 
QE déapicad pysyt ’p a1Z orvajl Zo cpom, cus, 
*S a pyle ya deopa boza, ’pna lan prude. 
Geaér 8 bajlle, Sul a’p Faye va mys, 
Blacad poppy va oubpdy Zur do’ a cys, 
WZ cropyead « cele, arpayl pr api Zo b-eug 
Nap ’p-4n 85 teace, 6 Lam ’p 6 Lavy ya ndpeuz. 


EXERCISE CXXVII. 
VOCABULARY. 

Deopr, tears; pmIZeAd ‘(smigoo), a smile, from ;m15, the chin, and the 
playful expression of the mouth; plural rmj5eads; rut (sool), gen. plu. of 
ral (soo-#), eye; cumtan, is formed; mear5s5, commingling, mixing; 
lonpac, lustrous, bright; cajre, a stream,a flow; ryanr’ for t]sn7< (root, r72) 
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peace, happiness, prosperity ; puban, blackness, darkness (root, oub, black). 

TyyMocap, shall be dried; root, cypym, adj., dry, cytt]3, dry up, cause to 
dry up, and omitting | before the liquid n, crymi5—fue. pass., cryMocan 5 
cyun, Sens gentle ; cjun-deon, silent tear; buan (J00-an), lasting; ZoIT1c, a 
laugh ; las, weak, languid; ga 11é)n, in readiness (as it were, pcdj, from 
yeyo, ready), 

Tus, an omen, a presage; cTuAdyt-ceaéa, omen of a shower, a rainbow.— 
“ The sign of the covenant made by God with Noah, that there shall no more 
be waters of a flood.” — Gen. ix. 
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SONG— ERIN, THE TEAR AND THE SMILE IN THINE EYE.” 
tir—Ffonn, Eibblin a Ruin. 
vA ' 
Syipe, cA deopta aZup pjzessa do fal 
Wap ay bdFa-wypHe cumtap ap mearyad va y-diil; 
Lonptaé cy eayre eort, 
Bpdpse Lap pysvp’ 30 leop, 
Ta do Fyavea po Saban mot 
Wz eyySe Bae la. 


MN 
Sine, YD] TIyMSCapt D0 CjuNn-deojt Fo deo; 
Sipe, vj buay beydeap d0 lag-Faspie beo: 
Bo jab Fae dat fa peqye, 
Any aoy-feace le cupt Zo leyp, 
*S 415 dD@aHad map tuap ya pperfe 
Boga pyecayy’ Zaé cpré. 
EXERCISE CXXVIII. 
VOCABULARY. 


*,* The most of the following words have been explained and their 
derivations given in the body of this work. They are here presented to 
enable the young learner to understand the songs without any reference to 
former lessons. 


wir13, feel, perceive, reckon. 

Drrcan, is broken; root, bry (drish). 

Cal, reputation, character; clu, 
fame, report, renown. 

Ceo (Keogh), darkness; ¢Ao] éeo, in 
darkness. 

Ceol, (Keoghl), song, music, gen. 
ceoyl (Aeoghil), of music, plu. 
ceolta, songs, strains. 

Crue, f a small harp. 

DurZéan, is awakened. 

Fescr, n., an army, forces, v., to force, 
to bow, to make yield, to bend, 


to sever, to break down; feac- ~ 
ca, broken down, defeated, 
worsted, 

Feaytpan, a spindle, a stave, a verse; 
Ban yeappad ceojl, without a 
stanza of song. 

Feanrs, a verse; this term is in 
common use to express a stanza, 
or verse. 

Follur, manifest, plain; follpugas, 
to make plain, to manifest, to 
reveal. 

3a, an arrow, aray, a beam, a wave— 
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music, like light, is wafted to | Sao}, a sage, a gentleman, a man of 


the ear in rays, as is supposed, letters, 
or rather, in waves. Scap, scattered, shed. 

Wot, v. praise; mols, praising, 2., Suan, rest; ¢A07 fuan, at rest. 
praise; pd. motc., praises. Talla, a hall; pl, callays. 


O)dée, night, is usually in poetry pro- | Teawajn, yen. Tearpna, Tara, from 
nounced ee. teo, warm, sunny; and mun, a 


Kyjnn, a pointed end, a promontory, fortified place. (See note at foot 
an ending of a line in poetry, of song.) 
rhyme, harmony, music. Tas, time, special time, jr Ana 
Sancuys, coveted, yearned for. tpat, it is seldom a time that. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’s HALLS. 
Fonn—* Molly a Stdir.” 
ls 
Ay Epuyz, do reap Epp callayds ’y Jus 
Na saete ceolca byny’, 
TA pw ballayS Toasrints “yoyp ’py « luyde 
Sav feapyad cool, yo pyyy: 
Bape pad cA "y T-am, Cuspd Tapit, gaoy coo, 
TS ESL, ’p a Clu EAoy fuay; 
Wr cpopste, “fancuys moles ceo, 
Wy siyseavpy jad 50 buay. 


1. 

Wi clupcap cpaye va Teatijta cpewy 

_ WeargZ epuynypigad bay, yo paoy, 

Oj, Fuagany 7 bee peacca, faov, 
Fuaym byypce ceud ’pa 1-07dée ! 

Wat pad do 7y c-pacippacc, "7p ayatiy cpa 
QW oupztape | Zo deo, 

Wee ’yuayp a brirestt cpofse "5 4 érdas, 
2Wj5 po lpasad 7 bese beo. 

CE Tesmbarn, the Irish name of Tara, Latinized Temora, is derived :— 

(1) According to the Four Masters, from Tea, the name of the first queen 
who dwelt on that royal hill; and mén,an old Irish word signifying rampart, 
fortified place, palace, protected mound, hill—found in its Latin derivative 
murus, a wall: (2) From tea3, a house, and min; (3) from ceas, a house; 
and mon, large. 

None of those derivation is satisfactory. The last (ce ag-tdn1) cannot be 
received, for it is no way special. The suffix mort, being the part of the com- 
pound that stamps the ‘residence of the Irish Kings,” with special signifi- 
cancy, should be pronounced openly and in full, as in the compounds Taree 
won, Tramore ; skban-5p, Avonmore ; now in the word (Teamarn)-marn, 
ae second syilable is pronounced curtly, and without the accent, Again 

,oyv as an adjective following in gramatical order the noun cea3, mas. gender, 


4 
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should not be aspirated; but in ceaipam, it is aspirated. Summing up, 
then, these reasons, the weight of probability lies against supposing that the 
adjective mon, great, enters into the composition of the word. 

un and mon are the only terms about which there is question amongst 
the ancients or moderns. The nature of the place of which Teamain is the 
name, and its history favor the conclusion that ntin is the second part of 
the compound term. 

But is it the term ceag, a house; or is it Tea, the name of the Milesian 
queen, which is the first part of the word? It is very likely neither of then 
forms a component part of Teanjajn. (2) Tea5-mun, a house-stronghold, ur 
house enclosure, does not sound well; besides Ceanayn was the name, not of 
the house or palace alone, but of the entire hill. 

(1) Tea, then, must be the prefix of mun? And this opinion is strengthened 
by the authority of the “Annals of the Kingdom of [reland”’— “It is from 
her it was called, 7e., from Tea, daughter of Lughaidh and wife of Eremhon, 
who requested of her husband a choice hill, as her dower, in whatever place 
she should select it, that she might be interred therein, and that her mound 
and her grave-stone should be thereon raised, and where every prince ever 
to be born of her shoulddwell. . . . . The hill she selected was Druim- 
Caein, ie. Teaayn” (vol. L, p. 31, second edition), Tea, is not the prefix. 

“ This derivation is however,” says Dr. O’Donovan, “ legendary, for Tea- 
maj was very common in Ireland as a woman's name; and it was applied 
to more hills than Tearajn in Meath; as, Teamhair Luachra, in Kerry, aud 
Teamhair Bhrogha-Niadh, in Leinster, In Cormac’s Glossary, it is stated 
that the Teamhair of a honse means a griauan, ie, a bower, balcony 
that Tearayn of the country means a hill commanding a pleasant prospe 
Note, p. 31. 

(4) From this, then, it is plain that Teathayn means a sunny mound, or a 
sunshiny (ceo) enclosure (mun), a fortified palace having a pleasant prospect. 
This being, according to Cormac king and archbishop, and the most learned 
Irishman of the tenth century, the meaning of the naiwe Teamayit; its deriva- 
tion is plainly from ceo, warm, sunshiny, aud mun, a fortified enclosure, mound, 
or hill, 


EXERCISE CXXIX. 


VOCABULARY. 
bneug, 2, a lie; 2. to cajole. Riin, a secret, love, fond one. 
enjc, country. Senn, to sing. 
Ducéar, gen. duécajy, native country. | Sud (sir-y), a lover, a wooer. 
Gugzas, perishing. Uaym, grave, 
Flan, slanting Uympi5 (from urs, about, aroun’), 
Luéce cluinrce, listeners. turn round, move frou. 


Maptaé, morrow, 
SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND. 
Fonn—" Foreaql an oomar.” 
| 

Jr psd jon Zcnjée, b-puyl a b-o5-lsoé ’yn « lujSe 

*S Fan apd aye o payysib 5 « bpeugzad. 
Ace uympyseann Zo fuap 6 faylyb Zoe poor, 

Ojp ca a cpojde le y-a cele "5 a euz0d. 
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We 
Bud jad aban doutécarp a civ feqn d0 Fern, 
Ryo 596 feaptpa dv’ ap Ayl lerp d0 thearpapad. 
O ’r beag jmnyse loéz cluynrce « ceolza bynn; 
WA chose beyé 75 « brypead Zan cabatad, 


q- 
Do warp fe d' « qin; azup Vous pe o'a Epje: 
So ay meud bj "Za ceanzayl aye calam: 
Ny lust Sabpap tpom-Zul ao ejpe son poit, 
'S pj bed *b-pad Zan a Céjle an var fallat. 
yu. 
O! déan uaz 8y’P ay Siz b-puyl ya Face Zpoqe fpayi, 
—Naaype Jealleann pyad mapad gloptac: 
Bay porlypugad aype a puan map pmyzead ay part 
O v-4 yl onre Feyy « cA bpdnadc. 
EXERCISE CXXX. 
VOCABULARY. 


Csopsean (from caojs, to lament), a | Foard, henceforth. 
pelican, a barnicle; caojsean | Larad (from lar, to light up), to 
Aonpisc, a lonely pelican—a bloom. 
term commonly applied to one | Si)es6a8, to perish. 
who has no friends and is quite | Orns, a sigh. 
alone. Seon, a jewel, a precious thing. 
Claojscatt, are subdued, broken. Teplgzean, v,, to cast, to fling. 
Dany, kindred. 


*TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
Fonn—"Cojllce Blan.” 
1 
TA fdr de]Zponaé ay c-paripays lerp Fer ajpt ay Z-cpraob, 
DP’ ey o Cuallace ya rzeime, bee euzta aypt Zac caob; 
Day soy pop amayy Zaolhap, Fay blag, le "b-guyl oayr, 
Le lapad, no ona Eabaypic aypt ayy 06 Zo part. 


sD 
Ni F4gRa0 leat Fey Ci, le Meadad ayn an Zeus, 
San do zeylZean a Codlad, meats do Zaolca Fo h-eug: 
N 4c 4 m-bedip fearos Zac 4 a’p 5a ofdée, 
Lep va popayb Zan bla a’f¢ Zan balad ’do lujde. 
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id 
Wat pad yp otal pmteaée, nuarpt « epjovap an ZptA5, 
*S muaqtt Galuyseap 6 ya peopdyb an paep o’p ay blac; 
Nuayp a claopdcapt ya cpopdce, peap puapicar o’7 peun, 
Cya beSa8 mat CaopSean aontac, pa c-paogal ro leyp fey0. 


EXERCISE CXXXIL 
VOCABULARY. 
Copsngere, foreign. Cojnzfolt, connection, acquaintance, 
Flead, afeast; gen. glejée 3 bunn na | Ls arp fran, the day declining. 
flezse, at the feast; jompusg, | Syublad (shoolach, s, followed by 7 
turn, change, around it; bunny sounds like sh), a traveller, a 
means bottom, foot. walker; from ryubal, to walk. 


AS SLOW OUR SHIP. 
Fonn—2ly can 0’ $45 me ’mMo 8).475.” 
1 
Wz roar o'ap loygz ayy 15a] Zao0e cernn, 
Le’ prayb a peolza Uonza, 
Do ejdpead ay bytac a reac Gy 5-cpann 
Cum ay cua, 70 £45 ti, Pvte. 
Wap pad pp mall ape ppabal ’p ay c-plise 
O apap Spasac ap 5-cdjqoe, 
Aye a y-jompuyseayyn clooncza thal’ apt 5-cpojde, 
Ware st loyz-byse pZsoqlce ayy Ayptde. 


Il 

WZ meabpaZads ay an’, cua Eapiz mape cod 
Neari-bry gba, “buny ya ¢lepde; 

Bjdeany brody a’f Zaypoeocar rjop-beo, 
FZ & mearzad Lap an 5-clerbe; 

’S Vouare Sapuyseayn ceolts plat ’p an b-pleys, 
Bae cajlSeaée 65 a’ Cpopsaripagl— 

D'ape fan Ponape y-dja75, bydeany cusée app lee 
‘Dal tap, ’p 75 4 dl Zo paojtaripayl. 


WM 
QA o-cjpzjb copZpyFeaca, ay cya, 
Po EjSmupo ovpe ’p Zleannea; 
S gad yd pa blac, acc eapba 5pad 
’S ay copn5joll caotiy do fancuyss 
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Bud mop ay polar ajp ap Z-cpoyse, 
Sur bazyt aye sopbuear paosalea, 
Da w-bejdas pad a5ayyy le y-aye m-bye 
Any aopy-feacc cayprde "p Zaolca. 
yu. 

Way fyablac orp, az atape yap, 
5o mall 415 caste ys h-oydée, 
Wz bpeatyusads aye ay La app Epap 
Rojty eulugad uade codce: 
Wap pao, o ep cajlgzeay ppapt apt y-deakc, 
O bpuacasb Zapp ns b-uayme, 
Tq ldcpan Zeal va h-d1Ze reapiec? 
The yeults sojpe ap cits. 


EXERCISE CXX\XII. 
VOCABULARY, 


%y5ne, mind, temper, spirit, affection- 
bar-brezé, a death-judgment. 
Daogal, danger. 

Dpordugas, inciting. 

Cayé-neym (from cays, of battle; 


Sores, sires, ancestors, progenitors, 
from rean, ad}., 

Tnusllig, v, to pollute, disgrace, 
shame. 

Trplray, torch, a lamp, a lantern, a 


flambeau, diminutive of cyijllyyo 
a torch, a lamp. 

Tjlir, bushy locks, ringlets (Eng. 
trellis). 


néjm, power), triumph, glory 
after battle, pride of soul, jubila- 
tion. 


on! BLAME NOT THE BARD. 


Fony—" Cayelfn Ty yal.” 


I 
Na 765 aip on b-gle, ms euluyzeann f4’y Z-cluan, 
"N a m-bjdeann pog-claon a5 fond} faoy Spd-cuad zo 

buan, 

TS o rIPHEsd Fay cpactad, ’p le h-vayn, vj fe ip lasa 
A Seavpad Fae Zayrge, bey céym azup clu: 
Ay ceud, cd "yor pince sip ay 5-ceol-épuye Zo fann, 
Do feolpad a Z-cpojse yaryad an bap-Zaé Zo ceany; 
US ay teangza, naé pyleann aéc myl-fput va 5-claon, 
Bud culeeaé j 475 bpopoasas pase cipe vo b-Fyan— 
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I- 

Wo ynuayp o'a cj aluyy! ca a cayepneym yy a luyse, 
*S an cptoyde cpdda bryce, nap b pepo a Clacpsead 
Caye¢yd Gazcaoyy a gjon-plyoee beyé paluyste 6’y c-paogal, 
Om i bap-bpeyé 4 coraynz, 7p nj b-fuyl a cumann Zan 

baosal. 
To « clan Fay son ceannar, mupt y-d@aypays pad feall, 
*S mut d-cpuaytlsyo 6 pyopeap 015 yormposad le Dall; 
*S an cpyllpean, ca 473 lapad, pligze céime Zaé la, 
Nae pgyobéayt 6'n 5-cayiy @, arp o b-puyl Gype d's cp145a5, 


Wie 
Hs e635 arp an b-gyle a Beye aj5 pjopt-déanad pany, 
*S an c-olc, yaé 1 041 léyZeap, d0 Sfbpead le Zpeann: 
Bydead age acc leup ddzéeujp, pp lappayds Zo beo 
QA porss che bac cittha map ay Say tpe lam ceo: 
Deangas jodbarpic vo Sypyyy de ya béupayb, a bideany 
D's feolad ay meapball le panad a claon, 
’S le dlaoig ya Z-cpaob Zlap, a ca FIZce ay a Ceany 
Wap oy Dpeugz, a3 ypc ojoSaleayp, paldcays, re a layy 


yu. 

Wee 375 Bure euluys do mdp-cejm, map ayplypg va h-opdce 
Beysy5 d’ajom o's luad 415 an b-pyle a coydée 

Ayn eps yp md puapecap appt o ayZve le reun, 

Badd 4135 peywurm Zo b-apo-byon do leatzftom *f do leuy: 
Cluyyp1d ay copZpiZeae do Zapea-Cpopde FioHt, 

Ra€payd Eazcaoyy do claypprse tape muype 4’p tap TiN, 
’S do tyFeaytyays, 445 ceayyad ya plabpayse do 9) laos, 
Sled deopta ya cpuarge le ceany byyyce cpoyse. 


EXERCISE CXXXIII. 


VOCABULARY. 
Ynys, dear, fond, beloved. strings of the former were cat- 
Cruje, Welsh eriodd, Lat. Crotta, gut, those of the latter were 
already defined, a hump, a smail brass wire.” 
harp; Clanraé, a harp.—“The | Cujo5, a fetter, a bond, a chain; 
cpuye was a six-stringed instru- puap-cumn3, the cold cLain. 
ment, usedof old in Scotland aud | Cujbysé, fetters. 
Ireland.” Dealb, v. to frame, to fashion, to 
“The cyuye and the clappeaé twine. 


differed only in this, that the | Dlaojg, a wreath. 
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Gol5a¢, knowing, acquainted with; 
root, col; knowledge; colar, the 
same; nedrj-col5ac, not ac- 
quainted with. 

Bajrzeaé, a hero,a champion, 

Lujone, mirth, melody,} glee, the 
chorus, burden of a song. 

Ojze05, f, a blast, a gust, a breeze, 

Suaric, sweet, pleasant. 


Suarpcay, pleasanty. 

Suapic-faoy, a man of sprightliness 
and sport. 

Suza5h, jollity, from puzad, jolly, 
merry ; root, rus, sap. 

Suynoac, adj. joyous, merry, jocund, 
glad, miithful; from runy> or 
yunyc, mirth, joy, as expressed 
in music and melody. 


DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY. 
Fonn—* Langol{,” 


Chute ava mo type, ayy dopéadap bf pinze, 

By puap-cuyng ya copoa ope paypzée Jo teayy; 
Do toj%Z me ap Zeybeal, v’ yp do cupbpead beye pRZaoylze, 
_ We do Toudayb pReye Zacée, a’ yp polujp paop-paun. 
Bi puapy puydsé yeata do b? aeparse ’p bud bone, 


WZ apace do Touda, “by puayipap, cum 


ceoyl; 


Wer bjspp co yearp-edl5ac aye fuapcap pp aype lurve 


So m-byypeapy ay bpdy cp{ do pagaysyl 
Ie 


50 poll. 


Slay azup beannaés le do byyy-5ace]b, "Epunye poy, 
So ay dlaofs dapFjoyae data, do deaypan’ a dealb, 
Tod, IP coDayl paoy PHRIyl lonypayy Zaypee aye do fuay 


zItom, 


So b-gagajo meupis yjor pruama aye do ceudayzb eyuy’, 


reall. 


Wa bj cpope Faspars cpeuvtharyt, cjp-Zr45az5, vd puapic- 


fsoy, 


"Fa Z-coppugus, apy eppoeace le poppy ap y-dAnn, 
Ny pnoyb annam-pa aéz o1ceos veath-byysrpayt ya lustzaojiz’, 
A5uy uayc-pe do tayyje ay fuaym byyy arbayo. 


(Original.) 


Dear Uarp of my country! in darkness I found thec, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island IIarp! I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy cords to light, freedom, and song! 
The warm lay of love and the light note of gladness 
fave waken’d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill; 
But, so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of saduess, 
‘That ev’n in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 
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IL. 


Dear Harp of my country! farewell to thy numbers, 
This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine; 
Go, sleep with the sunshine of fame on thy slumbers, 
Till touch’d by some hand less unworthy than mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy glory alone; 
I was dut as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 
And all the wild sweetness I wak’d was thy own. 


EXERCISE CXXXIV. 


VOCABULARY. 
Cujrugas, requital, Sanjajle, resemblance; from ramayl, 
Deorajs, an exile, from odeor, a tear. like, resembling. : 
Bread, to beat, to lash severely to | Salcapic (from rl, heel), treading, 
torment. trampling. 


Mount Sion is called by the people Sljab Sjan, (pr. Shee-awn); 
voc. case, “O holy Sion,” « Naory Sjaqo, (Sheeawin). 


THE PARALLEL; or, ‘‘ YS, SAD ONE OF SION.” 


Ay copatHlacc. 
Fonn—“ yp an m-bazle po ca an Ciilgjonn.” 
D’ Feann Yor ’na Cyite. 


I: 
LWHa beyp parmayle bpdya "Sup pjop-cpyze cléybe 
oy comapes cpyTe aye Day azZur ZAol, 
Jr oeapbia Zupe uayc-po, a Epuag-deopayo plesbe, 
Naot Syayp, 00 tayyje plocc Sypeany ’Zur iol. 
W 
Wan tu, TA ape pyZeace faoy Zeupt-Ceavyar bpyyce, 
‘Sup cute 6 y-a ceany, cA ay Cndyy-gleary py a lupde 
Ts a bajlee ’p w Ppayoe map Fapac bay poyyorzs, 
"Sa j-ceape-lap ay lae féepy, cA a Zyysn 'y Gy oul 
paoy.* 
Mt 
Wap oo clay, ca a deoptayse Lape ddcayp gyllead, 
Fasaql bay fao o'n m-bajle 4 beye any, bud & ‘yan, 
Wap do flyoéc, ca a ploce-pan, lap oub-bpd., yo rylle, 
A meorpad laete lanpacca bayéte « F-cpay. 


* “Her sun is gone down while it is yet day.” —Jerom., xv. 9. 
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jue 
*S oual w baypeead “bean fAzze,"* map cura ’y am Appa, 
Ta « beuarple ’nn a Pzlabayd 'Zup «a cpeun-fy Zan 
buayd, 
’S ya ceolea yp byyne d0 tj5 6 y-w clappays, 
Se yp patiagl d07b opnaszeal yo Zaojee aype arti. 
ue ; 
Acc fuaspe ch d0 Ciyeugzad, bi yp mapiac & forlpugzad 
Do 15 wep ay oubcayy, da Fad 7 an opdée, 
*S ap qtj3-flac d0 Spead tu, ¢rad ay yarnad o foylpusad 
Wap Zyolcac, ca byypce op do Corparp Zay soy bys. 
uy. 
Om ay cuse peapth basqipead ay Sypt-Cacaret Unze, 
Bj 54 cup le yea beul feyy ’p bud cop, ceape an 


épjoc, 
*"S Cuype Zajpoesp appt ys daoyne, faoy y-a Zeupceayar 
ffnee, 
Ayn ual 6 yo calla’ ’p 6 y-w luyysip oy PZpyac. 


uqy- 
p-Uaye d0 tut malacz yeyrje, bj o d-calpPRe, 50 bolaé 
WAyp a ceanass ’p aye & ceanpazpic luéz-cpeacca, Zo 
chon, 
’S pao leyprpror, po Seppe ’p 75 cnurhd5 paoy falac,: 
Bj banpysean ya pace ’5 « palcarc Zo lom.§ 


THE PARALLEL; or, ‘‘ YES, SAD ONE OF SION.” 
[Original] 
I. 


Yes, sad one of Sion—if closely resembling, 
In shame and in sorrow, thy withered-up heart; 

If drinking deep, deep, of the same “cup of trembling” 
Could make us thy children—our parent thou art. 


* « Thou shait no more be termed torsaken.”’—Jsaias, lxii. 4. 
+ ‘How hath the oppressor ceased, the golden city ceased.” —Jdem., xiv. 4. 
+ “Thy pomp is brought down to the grave.” —Jdem., xv. 11. 
§ “ Thou shalt no more be called the Lady of Kingdoms.”—/dem., 47, v. 
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IL. 


Like thee doth our nation lie conqner’d and broken, 
And fall’n from her head is the once royal crown; 

In her streets, in her halls, Desolation hath spoken, 
And, “while it is day yet, her sun hath gone down!” 


Ill. 


Like thine doth her exile, ’mid dreams of returning, 
Die far from the homre it were life to behold— 

Like thine do her sons, in the day of their mourning, 
Remember the bright things that bless’d them of old. 


IV. 

Ah! well may we call her, like thee, “ The Forsaken,” 
Her boldest are vanquished, her proudest are slaves ; 
And the harps of her minstrels, when gayest they waken, 

Have breathings as sad as the wind over graves. 


Vi 
Yet hadst thou thy vengeance—yet came there the morrow, 
That shines out at last on the longest dark night, 


When the sceptre that smote thee with slavery and sorrow 
Was shiver’d at once, like a reed in thy sight! 


VI. 
When that cup, which for others the proud Golden City 
Had brimm’d full of bitterness, drench’d her own lips, 


And the world she had trampled on, heard without pity 
The howl in her halls, and the ery from her ships! 


VIL 
When the curse Heaven keeps for the hanghty came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust, 
And—a ruin, at last, for the earth-worm to cover— 
“ The Lady of Kingdoms” lay low in the dust ! 


THE CELTIC TONGUE. 


{These lines, taken from a beautiful piece which appeared in The Nation of the Ist of 
November, 1862, are very soul-inspiring, full of historic truth, and of power. The writer 
is unknown to the author of this volume}. 


L 


Ay, build ye up the Celtic tongue above O'Curry’s grave; 

Speed the good work, ye patriot souls who long your land to save, 
Who long to light the flame again on Freedom’s altar dead, 

Who long to call the glories back from hapless Erin fled, 

Who long to gem her sadden’d brow with queenly wreath again, 
And raise a warrior people up, a Natron in her train. 

Speed then the work; be scorn our lot, our ancient pride is flown, 
If midst the nations on the earth we stand in shame alone. 
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Throughout the lovely land of vines, where dwells the lively Gaul, 
They speak the tongue of Charlemagne in cot, and bower, and hall. 
Where Spain extends her sun-loved realms, from prince to muleteer, 
The language of the mighty Cid still strikes the listening ear. 

Their olden tongue still speak the tribes the Danube’s banks along ; 
The German loves the rushing speech that swells in Schiller’s song ; 
By Tiber’s stream are uttered yet, as in the golden days, 

The music-tones of Dante’s lyre, of Petrarch’s loving lays. 

And we, who own that tongue of tongues that saints and sages spoke, 
Have bowed our very minds beneath the Saxon’s galling yoke, 

And clothe the thoughts that make our hearts with Celtic ardour glow 
In words that chill the lips they touch, like flakes of wintcr snow. 

The Saxon tongue! Why, we should hate this speech we love so well! 
The Saxou tongue of Saxon guile its fraudful accents tell. 

Oft to our trusting Irish ears it syllabled foul lies— 

Methiuks such tongue the Serpent spoke to Eve in Paradise. 


Ali! cease that alien speech—too long its hollow sounds have rung, 
And pour ye forth from Celtic lips the rushing Critic Toneus. 


II. 


The Celtic Tongue! the Celtic Tongue! why should its voice be still, 
When all its magic tones with old and golden glories thrill— 

When, like au aged bard, it sings departed warriors’ might— 

When it was heard in kingly halls where throng’d the brave and bright— 
When oft its glowing tales of war made dauntless hearts beat high— 
When oft its tales ot hapless love drew tears from beauty’s eye ? 


Grand tongue of heroes !_ how its tones upon the gale uprose, 

When great Cuchullin’s Red Branch Knights rushed down upon their foes; 
And how its accents fired the brave to struggle for their rights, 

When from thy lips they burst in flames, Con of the Hundred Fights ! 

Or when the breeze its war-cries bore across that gory plain, 

Where royal Brian cheered his hosts to battle with the Dane. 

Oh, who may fire ow sluggish hearts like them to dare and do ? 

When shall we see thy like again, O hero-soul’d Boru? 


Sweet tongue of bards! how swelled its tones in lofty flights of song, 
When whitc-robed minstrels deftly swept the sounding chords along ! 
When Oisin touch’d the trembling strings to hymn the Fenian name, 
When thrill’d thy lyre, fond Fionbell, with gallant Osgar’s fame. 
Alike ’twould tell of ladye-love and chief of princely line— 

Fair Aileen now the poets sung, and now the Geraldine. 

"Twas music’s self—that barded tongue, till iron days began, 

Then swell’d its swan-like strains, and died with thee, O’Carolan! 


In dulcet tones the wide world o’er though gifted bards have sung, 
Yet sweeter sounds thy minstrelsy, soul-soothing Ceutic Toneue. 


Hil. 


The Celtic Tongue! the Celtic Tongue! no more in bower and hall 
Where Rank holds sway or Beauty reigns, its liquid accents fall. 
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Far from the courts of Pride and Power, within the lowly cot 

It finds a home—that outlaw’d tongue—the poor despise it not. 
But still upon the mountain heath, or in the moonlit vale, 

In that sweet speech the shepherd sings, the lover breathes his tale, 
And oft times in the rustic ehureh the Soggarth knows its might 
To lead the wretch from shades of vice to virine’s path of light. 
Oh, on the sinner’s harden’d heart it falls as dew from Heaven, 
The softencd soul dissolves in tears—he weeps, and is forgiven. 


Thus lurss amid the simple poor, forgotten and nnknown, 

That ancient tongue, that royal tongue, so prized in ages flown, 
Whieh came to make our isle its home from lands neath orient skics, 
Which saw the wondrous pillar-shrines in graceful grandeur rise— 
Which echoed in its days of pride within Emania’s walls, 

Through high Kincora’s princely courts, through Tara’s regal halls, 
Which swelled in holy song to [feaven upon the morning air— 
When from the Saered Groves went up the Druid’s voice of pray 
And oft, in brighter Christian days, it rose in holier strain 

From Glendatough’s calm Eden shades, from Innisfallen's faue. 
It breathed in vesper orison, when evening’s shadows fell, 

From city shrines, from abbey piles, from hermit’s lonely cell, 

It sped in winged accents forth, from dawn to day’s last smile, 
From lips of sages, saints, and kings, throughout our sacred Tsie. 

Ere Grecian fame, ere Latin name, from infant state had sprang, 

In manhood’s strength that language stood, the mighty Cerrre Tongue! 


IV. 
The Celtic Tongue !—then must it die? Say, shall our language go? 
No! by Ulfadha’s kingly soul! by sainted Laurence, no! 
No! by the shades of saints and chiefs, of holy name and high, 
Whose deeds, as they have lived with it, must die when it shall die— 
No! by the memories of the Past that round onr ruin twine— 
No! by our evening hope of suns in coming days to shine. 
It shatl not go—it must not die—the language of our ; 
While Erin’s glory glads our souls or freedom’s naine inspires, 
That lingering ray from stars gone down—oh, let its light remain ! 
That last bright link with spleudours flown—oh, snap it not in twain! 


* * * * * * * * 


THE END. 


